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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE great desire that has been very generally 
expressed, for having the Agricultural Sur- 
veys of the Kingdom reprinted, with the addi- 
tional Communications which have been received 
since the Original Reports were circulated, 
has induced the Board of Agriculture to come 
to a resolution of reprinting such as may appear 
on the whole fit for publication. It is proper at 
the same time to add, that the Board does not 
consider itself responsible for any fad! or obser- 
vation contained in the Reports tlius reprinted, 
as it is impossible to consider them yet in a per- 
fedl state ; and that it will thankfully acknowledge 
any additional information which may still be 
communicated : an invitation, of which, it is 
hoped, many will avail themselves, as there is no 
circumstance from which any one can derive more 
real satisfadlion, than that of contributing, by 
every possible means, to promote the improve- 
ment of his Country. 


N. B. Letters to the Board, may le addressed to Lord 
Sheppield, the President, No. 32, SaihvUle-Slreel, Pirca- 
lUlfy, London. 
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F JL A N 

FOR RE-PRINTING THE 


AGRICULTURAL SURVEYS, 

BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF AGRICUL> 
TURE. 


A BOARD established for the purpose of making 
every essential inquiry into the Agricultural State, and th* 
means of promoting the Internal Improvement of a power- 
ful Empire, will necessarily have it in view to examine 
the sources of public prosperity, in regard to various im- 
portant particulars. Perhaps the following is the most na- 
tural order for carrying on such imponant investigations! 
namely, to ascertain, 

1. The riches to be obtained from the surface of the na« 
tional territory. 

a. The mineral or subterraneous treasures of which the 
country is possessed. 

3. The wealth to be derived from its streams, rivers, 
canals, inland navigations, coasts, and fisheries 
and 

4. The means of promoting the improvement of the 
people, in regard to their health, industry, and mo- 
rals, founded on a statiiticml survey, or a minute and 
careful inquiry into the at^ual state of every paro- 
chial distridi in the kingdom, and the circumstancee 
of its inhabitants. 
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Under one or other 6? these heads, every point of real ‘ 
importance that can tend to promote the general happiness 
of a great nation, seems to be ijKluded. 

Investigations of so extensive and so complicated a na- 
ture, must require, it is evident, a considerable space of 
time before they can be completed. Differing indeed in 
many respetSls from each other, it Is better perhaps that 
they should be undertaken at different periods, and sepa- 
rately considered. Under that impression, the Board of 
, Agriculture has hitherto dirciSled its attention to the first 
point only, namely, the cultivation of the surface, and the 
resources to be derived from it. 

That the favBs essential for such an Investigation might 
he coHedled with more celerity and advantage, a number 
of mrelligent and rcspeilable individuals were appointed, 
to furnish the Board with accounts of the state of husban- 
dry, and the means of improving the different districts of 
the kingdom. 'I'he returns thev sent were printed, and 
circulated by every means the Board of Agriculture could 
devise, in the distrifls to which they respeflivciy related ; 
and in consequence of tliat circulation, a great mass of ad- 
ditional valuable information has been obtained. For the 
purpose of communicating that iitfovtnation to the Public 
in general, but more especially to those Counties the most 
interested therein, the Board has resolved to rc-print the 
Survey of each County, as soon as it seemed to be fit for 
publication; and, amqng several equally advanced, the 
Counties ofNorfolk and Lancaster were pitched upon for 
the commencement of the proposed publication ; it being 
thought most advisable to begin with one County on 
the Eastern, and another on the Western Coast of the 
island. When all these Surveys shall have been thus re- 
printed, it will be attended with little difficulty to draw up 

an 
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an abstt-aft of the whole (wliich will not pi-obably exceW 
two or three volumes quarto) to be laid before His Majes^ 
TY, and both Houses of Parliament; and afterwards, a 
General Report on the present state of the country, and the “ 
means of its improvement, may be systematically arranged, 
accorxling to the various subjedls connected with Agricul*> 
ture. Thus every individual in the kingdom may have, 

i. An account of the husbandry of his own particular 
county ; or, 

fl. A general view of the agricultural state of the king- 
dom at large, according to the counties, or districts, 
into which it is divided j or, 

3. An arranged system of information on agricultural 
subjedls, whether accumulated by the Board since 
its establishment, or previously known; 

And thus information respe£ling the state of the kingdom, 
and agricultural knowledge in general, will be attainable 
with every possible advantage, 

In re-printing these Reports, it was judgetl necessary, 
that they should be drawn up according to one uniform 
model ; and after fully considering the subjetff, the follow- 
ing form was pitched upon, as one that would include in 
it all the particulars which it was necessary to notice in an 
Agricultural Survey. As the ofher Reports will be re- 
printed in the same manner, the reader will thus be enabled 
to find out at once where any point is treated of, to which 
he may wish to diredl his attention. 
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PLAN OF THE RE-PRINTED REPORTS. 


Preliminary Observations. . 

Chap. Geographical State and Circumstancet. 

Sect. i. Situation and Extent. 

2. Divisions. 

V Climate. 

4. Soil and Surface. 

5. Minerals. 

6. Water. 

Chap. II. State of Property. 

Sect. i. Estates, and their Management. 

2. Tenures. 

Chap. III. Buildings. 

Sect. 1. Houses of Proprietors. 

2. Farm Houses and Offices, and Repairs, 

3. Cottages. 

Chap. IV, Mode of Occupation. 

Sect. 1. Size of Farms. Charadler of the Farmers. 

2. Rent — in Money — in Kind — in Personal 

Services. 

3. Tithes. 

4. Poor Rates. 

5. Leases. 

6. Expense and Profit. 

Chap. V. Implements. 

'■ Chap. VI. Enclosing— Fences— ^ates. 

Chap. 
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Chap. VII. Arable Land. 

Sect. i. Tillage. 

^ 2. Fallowing. 

3. Rotation of Crops. 

4. Crops commonly cultivated, such as Com, 

Pulse, Artificial Grasses ; their Seed, Cul~ 
tore. Produce, &c*. 

5. Crops not commonly cultivated. 

Chap. VIII. Grass. 

Sect. i. Natural Meadows and Pastures. 

2. Hay Harvest. 

3. Feeding. 

Chap. IX. Gardens and Orchards. 

Chap. X. Woods and Plantations. 

Chap. XI. Wastes. 


* Where the quaDtity it considerable, the information respecting the crops 
•ommonly cultiraCed may be arranged under the folbwing heads— for ex> 
ample, Whiat : 

1. Preparation ^n*nure. ^ I 6. Culture whilst growing^ weeding,^ 

3 . Sort. I _ (feeding. } 

3. Sleeping. 

4. Seed (quantity Kma), 

5. Time of sowing. 


7. Harvest, 
o. Tbrasliini 


8. Thrashing. 

9. Produce. 

10. Manufadlure of bread. 


In general, the tame heads will suit the following gtalna 1 
Barley. Oats. Beans. Rye. Pease. Buck-wheat, 
Vetches — Application. 

Cole-seed - 


Turaipe — 


' Drawn, ^ 

I Fed. i 

^ Fed on grass, f 
L— in heusei, J 


Chap. 
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Chap. XIL Improvements^ 

Sect. i. Draining. 

2 . Paring snid Burning. 

3. Manuring. C 

4. "Weeding. 

5. Watering. 

Ghap. XIII. Live Stocit 

Sect. 1. Cattle. 

2. Sheep. 

3. Horses, and their Use in Husbandry, com* 

pared to Oxen. 

4. Hogs. 

3. Rabbits. 

6. Poultry. 

7. Pigeons. . . 

8. Bees. 

Chap. XIV. Rural Economy 4 

fECT. I. Labour — Servanu — Labourers — Hours of 
Labour. 

2. Provisions. 

3. Fuel. 

Chap. XV. Political Economyy as conneSled uitkf 
or aJfeSling jigriculture. 

Sect. i. Roads. 

• 2. Canals. 

3. Fairs. 

4. Weekly Markets^ 

5. Commerce. 

6. ManufatSlures. 

7 . Poor. 

8. Population. 

Chap; 
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Chap. XVI. Obstacles to Improvement •, iricluding 
General Observations on Agricultural Legisla- 
tion and Police. 

Chap. XVII. ]\Iiscellaneous Observations, 

Sect. i. Agricultural Societies. 

2. Weights and Measures. 

3. Supply of London. 

4. Experimental Farm. 

CoMCLUSioN. Meaivs of Improvement, and the 
measures calculated for that Purpose. 

Appexdix. 


Perfection in such Inquiries Is not in the power of 
any body of men to obtain at once, whatever may be the 
extent of their views or the vigour of their exertions. If 
Louis XIV. eager to have his kingdom known, and pos- 
sessed of boundless power to cfFeff it, failed so much in 
the attempt, that of all the provinces in his kingdom, only 
one was so described as to secure the approbation of pos- 
terity*, it will not be thought strange that a Board, pos- 
sessed 

* See Volt Ai r e’s Age ofLouis XIV. vo!. ii. p. 127, iiS, eJit. 1752. 

The following extras from that work wlU explain the ciicumstance above 
tlluded to : 

“ Lov IS had no CoLBt RT, nor Lou voiSi when, about the year 1698, 
for the instruAlon of the Duke of Burgundy^ he ordered each of the ln« 
tendams to draw up a particular descrijption of his province. By this means 
•n exa«ll account of the kingdom might have been obtained) and a just enu- 
meration of the inhabitants. It was an useful work) though all the intendants 
had not the capacity and attention of Monsieur Dx Lamoickon Dk Ba- 
^iLL£« Had what the King directed beco at well executed) in regard to 

every 
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scsscd of means so extremely limited, should find it difficult 
to reach even that degree of perfeilion which perhaps 
might have been attainable wnth more extensive powers. 
The candid reader cannot expert in these Reports more 
than a certain portion of useful information, so arranged as 
to render them a basis for further and more detailed in- 
quiries. The attention of the intelligent cultivators of the 
kingdom, however, will doubtless be excited, and the minds 
of men in general gradually brought to consider favoura- 
bly of an undertaking which will enable all to contribute 
to the national stores of knowledge, upon topics so truly 
interesting as those which concern the agricultural inte- 
rests of their country ; interests which, on just principles, 
never can be improved, until the present state of the king- 
dom is fully known, and the means of its future improve- 
ment ascertained with minuteness and accuracy. < 


every province, u it was by thii magistrate in the account of Languedoc, tho 
collefiion would have been one of the most valuable monuments of the age. 
Some of them are well done ; but the plan was irregular and imperfeS, because 
all the intendanti were not restrained to one and the fame. It were to be 
wished that each of them had given, in columns, the number of inhabitants 
in each cleflion; the noblea, the cilixens, the labourers, the artinna, the 
mechanict ; the cattle of every kind ; the good, the indifferent, and the bad 
lands ; all the clergy, regular and secular; their revenues, those of the towns, 
and those of the communttiea. 

** All these heads, in most of their accounts, are confused and imperfeA ; 
and it it ftcquently necessary to search with great care and paina, to find what 
is wanted. The design was cicellent, and would have been of the greatest use, 
had it been executed with judgment and uniformity." 
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AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 

6p the 

CONTIMENf OF AMOYLE. 


CHAP. L 

GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES, 


SECT. I.— -SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

continental part of Argyleshire (exclusive of the 
islands belonging to that county) is situated between 
55" 21' and 57“ N. latitude, and between 1" 22' and 5“ 25' 
of longitude, W. of Edinburgh *. Its general form ap- 
proaches somewhat to that of a triangle ; of which a line 
running from the Point of Ardnamurchan, along the 
borders of Inverness-shire, to the source of the water of 


* The county, including the islands, extends to 57" 15' N. latitude, andl 
to 4" 9' W. longitude. But as the islands make no part of the province 
assigned to the Writer, any account he may give of them occasionally, as 
a part of the county, will of course be more general than that given of 
the continent. 

AKGYLE.] B Urcbfs 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Urchy, at Moni-ranoch, may be considered as the base } 
and another line running from thence to the head of 
Lochlong and along the Frith of Clyde, as forming one 
of the sides ; and the Atlantic Ocean the other. Its 
greatest length, from the Mull of KIntyre to the Point of 
Ardnamurchan (1° 39', at the rate of 694 statute miles to 
the degree of lat.) is 1 1 5 miles ; and its greatest breadth, 
reckoning 334 miles to the degree of longitude (which 
corresponds to the medium lat. of 56®) is above 68 
miles. 

On the two sides which border on the sea, the land is 
every where indented with deep bays and creeks, wind- 
ing in a variety of direftions, so as to form the whole 
county into a number of peninsulas, and to afford a variety 
of safe harbours. Some of these bays run so far into the 
country, that only one of 27 parishes is altogether inland. 
The extent of sea shore which bounds the continent of 
Argyle, from the head of Lochlong round to the Point of 
Ardnamurchan, is supposed to exceed 600 miles. By this 
advantageous disposition, the county has all the advan- 
tages of an insular situation, without any of its inconve- 
ni^ces. 

As there is no particular map of the county, its dimen- 
sions cannot be exadUy ascertained. If we cut off the 
peninsula of Kintyre, which is 40 miles long, by 64 at a 
medium breadth (making 260 square miles), the remain- 
ing continent, which is 75 miles in length, may be taken, 
it is thought, at the average breadth of 33 miles, which, 
added to Kintyre, will make the whole continent 2735 
square miles. The Islands eonnedlcd with the county, 
arc supposed to make about 1063 miles more; so that 
the whole county, by this computation, will be 3800 
square miles. _ 

By a calculation which lately appeared in the public 
• papers 
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papers (and which was ascribed to Sir John Sinclair), 
Scotland is made to contain 26,369,695 English acres, or 
41,202 statute square miles; and England 46,915,953 
acres, or 73,306 square miles ; so that, by the above com- 
putation, Argyleshire is about 1-1 1th of Scotland, and 
about l-30th of Great Britain *. 

This extensive county constituted nearly the whole of 
the Scottish Itingdom, from the reign of Fergus, the son 
of Erc, till the Pifts were subdued by Kenneth Mac 
Alpine ; i. e. from the year 503 to the year 843 ; and is 
the only part of the kingdom in which the Aboriginal 
Scots (or Albanicb) always retained a footing, and pre- 
served a seed to the nation. 


SECT. II. DIVISIONS. 

» 

The continent of Argyle, which consists of 25 parishes 
(including the islands connected with some of them), and 
a part of two more, conncfled also with Inverness-shire, is 
divided, in the county books, into the districts of Kintyre, 
Cowal, Argyle, and Lorn ; except the parish of Morven, 
Ardnamurchan, and part of Kilmalie, which lie in the dis- 


• According toTrMPLrMAN’s Survey, Argyleshire is only 2492, Scot- 
land 27,794, and England 49,450 geographical square mileJ. This cal- 
culation makes them all about a third less than the above, and nearly in 
the same proportion to each other. But as Dr. Grew (Philos. Trans. 
Ahridg. IV. 440.) seems to have geometrically demonstrated, that £agw 
land contains 46j080^000 statute actes, which nearly emneides with Sir 
Johm's account, there is reason to believe that the statements in-the text 
ate not fat from the truth; and that Templf.man’s calculation, after 
making tbs proper allowanoe for the difference between geographical 
and stAtute miles, is by far tbo low. 

tri^ 
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DIVISIONS. 


trift of Mull. Supposing the whole to contain 2735 
square miles, or 1,367,500 Scotch acres*, it is computed, 
that of these, " > ■ 

1,213,500 acres may be heath, hill, and pasture; 

100,000 do. arable; ^ 

30.000 do. wood ; 

24.000 do. fresh-water lakes, and rivers. 

The proportion of the arable to the other grounds, as 
stated above, is nearly as 1 to 12, being about a- 13th of 
the whole. To an eye that takes but a superficial view 
of the face of the country, this proportion of arable will 
appear to be too great : but the eye is very apt to be de- 
ceived in judging of the proportion between hills and 
plains. To make a just comparison in this case, one must 
form the idea of a plain extended through the base of the * 
hill, and compare in his mind the extent of such a plain 
with that which he has in view. The surface of a moun- 
tain may measure many times the extent of such a hori- 
zontal plain as it stands upon, but cannot in faift contain 
more trees or piles of grass than would grow on such a 
plain, if indeed so manyf . 


' • The Scotch acre contains 6150 square yards, the KngUsh acre 4840; 
so that the proportion between them is nearly as 5 to 4. In a statute 
square mile, there are 500 Scotch, or 640 English acres. The Scotch 
Gunter chain is 24 4-5th yards in length, and consists of 100 links, each 
8.928 inches. Ten chains in length, and one in breadth, make an acre. 

. f In meaeoring steep or hanging grounds, to many links should be sub- 
tracted from every chain, according to the several degrees of declivity, 
in order to convert the hypothenuse into a base, and come at the true 
measurement; at the following rates; 


J>lg. 

Zisix. 

Dig. 

Lh. 
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The above proportion of arable to otho* lands cannot 
be supposed too high, when it is consdered that Kintyre^ 
which, in point of extent, is little more to the rest of the 
continent than as 1 to 10, contains of itself above 29,000 
acres of arable land, computing the smaller part, that has 
not been surveyed, at the same rate with that which was 
afhially measured. The proportion of arable over all will 
not appear to be too highly rated, when it is considered 
that this is more than a fourth part of it. How much of 
our waste grounch may be capable of being improved by 
tillage, planting, and watering, will fall to be considered, 
under these diffbmt heads, afterwards. , 


■ SECT, m.— -CLIMATE. ■ * 

The climate of the lower and more southern parts of ' 
this county, differs greatly from that of the higher and 
more northern parts of it. The lower parts are every 
where so much surrounded and indented by the sea, that 
the atmosphere is mild and temperate*. Frost seldom 
continues long, and snow lies rarely above two or three 
days at a time upon the sea-coast. But the upper and 
northern parts, elevated far above the level of the sea, 
and bordering on the Grampian Hills, are subjeft to a 
severer atmosphere. These lofty mountains arc generally 
covered with snow for a great j>art of winter, by which 
the air is chilled to a considerable distance. The valleys, 
however, among these mountains, are not, even in that 
inclement season, so cold or uncomfortable as might be 


• In Kintyre the frost is seldom so intense as to «inlr the thermonoeter 
t degrees below Fahkekuxit’s freezing point. 

B S supposed 
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supposed from the general aspeft of the country. • Most 
of them are low and winding, and derive a gt^at deal of 
shelter from the surrounding mountains. Most of them 
also look to the south or south-east } and as the wind 
blows for the greater part of the year from the west 
and north-west, these high mountains, which generally 
stand in that direfHon, serve as a screen to ward off its 
blasts. 

The climate, in diflerent parts of the county, is no less 
difierent in respefl of wet and dry. The clouds wafted 
from the Atlantic Ocean, and breaking on the tops of 
the higher mountains, occasion much more frequent rains 
in the upper than in the lower parts along the sea-coast. 
Of these rains we are apt to complain, without consider- 
ing that our mountains, now covered with grass and ver- 
dure, would without them be barren and unfruitful. 

The. quantity of rain which falls yearly in any part of 
the county has not yet been ascertained ; but it is be- 
lieved that, at an average, it is not much more than what 
falls on the banks of the Clyde (about 32 inches), as the 
crops there are saved later, and generally with more 
difficulty, than with us ; so that our climate, though cer- 
tainly better adapted for grass and green crops than for 
corn, cannot be deemed very unfavourable to cultivation. 
Mildews, blights, and hoar-frosts, so hurtful to crops in 
some other parts of Scotland, are seldoin known to do 
much harm here. 

The climate, however, is, upon the whole, rather moist, 
and extremely variable ; and the transitions from hot to 
cold, and from dry to wet, frequently sudden, and almost 
Instantaneous. The sudden checks thus given to per- 
spiration have rendered consumptive complaints and 
rheumatisms rather common, since linens have been used 
instead of flannels, which are certainly better adapted to 

such 
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such a climate. The general complexion of the people, 
however, is remarkably healthy; and instances of ex< 
treme old age are not unfrequent. 


SECT. IV. — SOIL AND SURFACE. 

The general appearance of this county is rough and 
mountainous, especially in the more northern parts of it, 
where, as already observed, it borders on the Grampian 
Hills. There Alps piled on Alps hide their heads in clouds, 
and the face of nature wears a wild magnificence. Even 
along the sea>coast, where the land is generally lower 
and more level, there are some mountains of stupendous 
size and height. Cruachan, washed on one side by the 
sea, and on the other by Lochow, is 1130 feet high, and 
above 20 miles in circumference. The most mountain- 
ous parts of the county, however, are interspersed with 
beautiful and fertile vales,' along the margin of whose 
streams there is generally a considerable quantity of arable 
and improvable ground, though rarely in so great a pro- 
portion as along the sea-coast. 

The soil of the arable land is extremely various. The 
m<»t common along the sea and rivers is a light loam 
mixed with sand or gravel, on a clay or gravelly bottom. 
On the sides of the hills, the most common is a light 
gravelly soil, on a till bottom. Sometimes the soil of the 
lower grounds has a mixture of clay, and sometimes of 
moss ; and not seldom it is a coat of black mossy earth 
lyii^ on tiU. As our mountains consist chiefly of whin- 
stone, the lower grounds must of course contain a con- 
siderable portion of the particles of that stone, which 
since the creation have been continually washed down 

nl from 
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from the higher to the lower grounds. The greatest 
defeat of the soil in general is the want of a due pro> 
portion of clay, to give it the proper degree of tenacity 
for supporting corn crops. This is commonly the case 
in all hanging groimds and mountainous countries. 
The clay washes away, while the gravel and sand remain 
behind. . 

The soil of the pasture grounds is no less diversified. 
Some of it is dry and kindly, and produces a sweet and 
fine pile of grass j son^ of it wet and spongy, and covered 
with coarse grasses, rushes, and sprots. Some of the flat 
grounds arc m^hy, and some ipossy ; and a very great 
proportion, both of what is flat and hilly, is covered with 
heath. The tops of the highest hills are generally bare 
fuid barren rocks, the unenvied abode of the ptarmagaOi 
i^^ur^ed only by the scream of the eagle. 


SECT. V.— WATER, 

It has been observed already, that this county is every 
where indented with arms of the sea. Some of these 
run from the one extremity of it almost to the other. 
This form gives it such in^mense advantages for com- 
merce, fishing, manure and kelp, as may one day be of 
more avail to it than all its extent of territory. The 
value of the herrings paught in Lochfioe in the years 
1794' and 1795 has been computed at more than 40,000/. 
itach year; but suph great tacks are very uncommon. 
The quantity of kelp made on the shores of the continent 
is npt so great as that on the shores of islands, from the 
great quantity of fresh water which mixes with the salt. 
About ^00 tons are supposed to be made annually along 

the 
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the continmt of the county. Some of the best kelp has 
been sold this year as high as 9/. per ton. 

The streams of water are nnmerous, and some of them 
pretty large, but none navigable. All of them abound 
^ with trout, and many of them with salmon. The salmon 
fishing of the largest of them (the water of Aw) is lett at 
present for somewhat under 100/. Some years ago it 
was lett for near twice as much i but of late the quantity 
of salmon on all this coast is not so great as usual ; and 
this year (1795) it is said that very few of our salmon 
fishings will pay the expense of the men and materials 
that attend them. 

When manufactures shall find their way into this county, 
many of our streams may be used for turning water- 
machinery. Almost all of them are capable of being 
turned to great account in watering land, and cannot fail 
to be highly prized when that valuable improvement 
shall be generally introduced. Pearl-shell, or water- 
muscle, abounds in many of them but this is seldom of 
much account. 

The fresh-water lakes in this county are numerous, 
but few of them of considerable extent. Lochow (or 
Lochaw), the largest of them, is computed to be 24 miles 
in length, and somewhat less than one of average breadth: 
a beautiful sheet of water, adorned with islands and 
ancient castles, and its banks with corn fields and hang- 
ing woods. The only parish in this county which has no 
sea-shore has this lake running through it. It has also 
another lake about three miles long. Lochow alone may 
be nearly equal in extent to all the other lakes in th^ 
county. A few of the smaller lakes have not yet been / 
planted with fishes, though this would be a cheap and 
valuable improvement, equally subservient to the luxury 
pf the ricbf and to the necessity of the poor. We 
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might also introduce many kinds of fishes which we yet 
want. 

When lakes are shallow, and easily drained, the sedi- 
ment at their bottom is found to make excellent arable 
land. A valuable improvement of this kind was cheaply 
obtained some years ago at Lochfanish, in the neighbour- 
hood of Campbelton. Another is nearly effected at 
Locbaivdu’il, in the parish of Kilcalmonel ; and those 
who have property on the banks of Lochow, talk of 
deepening the outlet from it, • so as to lower its surface, 
and enlarge its shores. It is much to the credit of former 
proprietors that such a projefl; was set on foot, and some 
progress made in the work, when the acquisition of more 
territory was of little value, in comparison to what it is at 
present. 

Lochow, like Lochness, and some other lakes in Scot- 
land, is seldom subject to freezing. It may be proper to 
observe under this section, that some lakes may be con- 
verted to reservoirs for the watering of land. 


SECT. VI, MINERALS. 

What minerals may be in this county, is a matter that 
has not yet been sufficiently explored. A lead mine has 
been for a long time wrought on the borders of it near 
Tyndrom, on Lord Breadalbin's property*; and an- 
other at Strontianf, on the property of Sir James Riddel. 
Some appearances of lead ore have been also discovered in 


• This work has lately intermitted. 

f On this above 200 people are employed; the proprietor gets l-8th 
of the produce, in pigs, free of all charges. The annual produce of the 
juiite at present ts about 300 tons. . i ' 

Glen- 
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'Gkaurchay, ia Appio, suxi in the parish of Kiinndie*. 
A copper mine has been found in the parish of KUmaiv 
tin, but not so far srronght as to ascertain its v^ue. 

It was said that the natives of this county were in use, 
some years ago, to make their own iron ; and hca^ of 
iron dross, or slag, are found in many places among the 
mountains (then covered with woods), said to be the re- 
mains of their founderies. But no iron ore is now ob- 
served of so good a quality as to merit any attention } a 
circumstance rather un&vourable to the tradition. 

Coals are found in the neighbourhood of Campbelton, 
but they have not yet been wrought to any greater extent 
than what serves the town, which consumes about 4500 
tons a year. The coal is rather of an inferior quality; 
but it is said that better coal might be got by going deeper, 
and being at more expense. There is also an appearance 
of coal in K^nlochalin, in Morven, and also ;n Mull. It 
is probable that, in other parts of the county, coal may 
be also found, if properly searched for. The Writer 
was shown a small piece of excellent coal lately dug up by 
a man casting peats (in Derichulin) in Glenurchay ; but 
whether it got there by some strange accident, or grew 
in the place, is uncertain, as the spot has not yet been 
examinedf. 

Freestone, of various colours and qualities, is found in 
Kintyre : there are many other kinds of stone in the 
county, which admit of being dressed and hewn. The 
most beautiful of them is that of which the Duke of 


* A lead mioe has been also wrought fur some time in the island of 
Way. 

t This circumstance deserves the mare notice, that a judicious man 
from the low country (Mr. HisLor), who had been casting peau here 
•ome yean ago, used to say that he suspe&ed there waa coal in it. 

Argyll's 
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Argtll’s castle at Inveraray is built, the It^is oltarin said 
-to be the same with that of the King of Denmark’s pa- 
lace at Copenhagen. - A stone, somewhat similar in co- 
lour, but harder and coarser in the grain, is found in 
Glenurcliay, and seems to be the same with that of which 
the old crosses and monuments in Icolumkill were form- 
ed. On this kind of stone, time and weather seem to 
make little or no impression •, so that it is the fittest of 
any for monuments. 

Esdalc and its neighbourhood abound in slates, of 
which about five millions have for some time been sold 
annually, at 25s. per thousand*. A slate quarry is also 
wrought in Balechelish, in Appin, and there are slate 
rocks on the estate of Mr. Campbell, of Ross, in North 
Knapdale, but not yet wrought. 

A kind of granite, which takes such a polish as to re- 
semble spotted marble, is found near Inveraray. A marble 
quarry has been wrought at Ardmady, in Lorn ; but the 
colour, being a dull red streaked with white, rendered 
it less marketable than it might otherwise have been, and 
occasioned its being given up, with some lossf. A kind 
of grey marble is also found on Lochiel’s estate, in Kil- 
malie^. Some more may, perhaps, be discovered in other 
parts of the county ; though none of them, probably, will 
be found so valuable as the beautiful marble of the island 
of Tiree. 

• This work employs commonly about 300 men, whose wages amount 
to above 40004 a year. The slate quarry at Balechelish employs about 
SO— Ad/hitfo/ Auumt. 

t It may be proper to observe here, for the sake of those who may 
not know it, that marble is of the same quality with limestone ; so that 
fanners within reach of the quarry at Ardmady, may avail themselves of 
a vast heap of broken stones and rubbish there prepared to their hand. 

1 A particular description of this marble may be seen in Mr. Wil- 
UAtSs’s Natural HUturj tf tit Idmtral Kiaphm. 

Iiimestone, 
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Limestone, which is more value than marble, because 
easier wrought, aboimds in most parts of the county, in« 
somuch, that we may be said to have, not quarries, but 
almost mountains of it. 


CHAP. II. 

STATE OF PROPERTY. 


THE continent of Argyleshire is divided among 156 
proprietors. Of the estates of these proprietors. 
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The whole amount of the valued rent of these estates 


is 9924/. 8x. Id*; This valuation, according to which 

the 


* In this, Luing, Seil, Shuna, and Kerera, are included. The valna^ 
ties of the other iikadf, MuU, Iona, Tiree, Coil, Idemore, Jura, Colonsa, 
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the land tax, ministers’ stipends, schoolmasters’ salaries, 
&c. are imposed, was made up in the year 1751, and 
was at that time half of the real rent, after deducting ail 
public burthens. The number of proprietors at that time 
was 200 ; so that they have decreased at the rate of one 
for each year since that period : there were, besides, at 
that time, a very considerable number who held small 
estates in ivadset, or mortgage ; a species of tenure which 
is now gone out of use in this county. Such persons held 
a sort of middle rank between tenants and proprietors. 

Till within these 40 or 50 years past, estates were sel- 
dom sold in this county : luxury had not then reached us ; 
proprietors lived at home, and subsisted chiefly on the 
gross produce of their own lands. But now the case is 
otherwise ; an expensive mode of living is introduced } 
gentlemen resort frequently to the metropolis, and no 
' reproach, is attached to the loss of an estate, as the case 
is become so common. At present, a purchaser might 
find 150,000/. worth, ready to meet him in the market; 
this, however, though a private loss, may be a public 
benefit. A spirit of industry and adventure is excited 
by the prospefl of obtaining one day a spot of one’s na- 
tive land, which he may call his own. The greatest evil 
which attends the fluftuation of property is, that estates 
are sometimes bought by strangers, who have no attach- 


Oronsa, Islar, and Gigha, amounts to 25411. 17/. 9/. and the number of 
proprietors in them is 25. Thus, the valued rent of the whole, county is 
12,460/. 5s. lOJ. sterlings a trifle more than l-25th of the valuation of 
all ilcotiitnd, which is 322,716/. 13/. 4d. 

The Commissioners who took the valuation of this county, seem to 
. have done it with great exadtness. A landlord in North Knapdale had a 
servitude of a nights upon one who held of him, for which, ia the 

‘ proof taken of the vaine of. his estate, there is set down, “ Itast for C*id- 
tisky 20 /.’* ' ■ - 
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merit to the country, and who do not reside on it, as did 
the ancient owners. 

The larger estates are managed by factors (or stewards); 
the lesser by the proprietors themselves, when they re- 
side ; and by agents who colle£k the rent, when they do 
not reside on their estates themselves. 

Of the above 9924/. 8/. Id. of valued rent, above a 
third part is entailed. 

The county sends one Member to Parliament ; and its 
two boroughs, Inveraray and Campbclton, in conjunction 
with Ayr, Irvine, and Rothsay, send another. 


CHAP., in. 

BUILDINGS. 

* *• 

’ ' .SECT. I. HOUSES OP PROPRIETORS. 

> 

MOST of the gentlemen of considerable property in 
this county! ave deserted their oldfamily castles, and lodged 
themselves in neat and elegant modern houses, propor- 
tioned to their incomes ; even those of small properties 
are now generally lodged in slated houses ; but the only 
building that deserves the particular notice of a stranger, 
is the Duke of Argyll’s princely palace at Inveraray. 

His Grace has also several setts of elegant offices. A 
drawing of one of these, which lies in the valley of Glen- 
shira, is hereto annexed. Only half of the plan {the up- 
permost) 
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permost} has as yet been executed. It has been found of 
great service in so wet a climate, as, by means of it, hay 
may be made, or corn dried, in a few days, in the midst 
of rain. The building lies across the valley, and its cir- 
cular shape occasions a constant draught of air, even in 
calm weather, as there are open arches opposite to each 
other through all the building ; a few hands serve within 
to turn over the hay for a few days, when it is perfeftly 
made. The building is divided into two stories, and the 
upi>er is the one used for this purpose. In the upper 
story there are also jointed frames of wood suspended from 
the roof, at convenient distances from each other. These 
frames have a number of sharp-pointed pegs on each side 
of them, inclining upwards •, upon each of which a sheaf 
of corn is hung to dry. The frames, by means of their 
joints, are lowered down to receive the corn, and when 
that work is over, they are moved up again, to be out of 
the way. The floor of the upper story is of boards, 
about an inch from each other, to receive the benefit 
of the air from below. The upper story has the openings 
at a convenient height, for receiving the hay or corn from 
the carts. 

In the ground plan, the stone and lime part of the 
building is distinguished by a red colour, and the timber 
by yellow. 

^ i 

SECT. II. FARM-HOUSES, OFFICES, AND REPAIRS. 

Many of the more substantial tenants and storemasters 
are lodged in very comfortable houses, some of them 
slated ; but the lower, which are the more numerous 
class of tenants, are still very poorly lodged. Their houses 
arc generally low, narrow, dark, damp, and cold. The 

walls 
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walls arc built sometimes with dry stones, and sometimes 
with clay or mud for mortar ; couples are set about six 
feet asunder; ribs arc laid on these couples*; poles or 
brush-wood across these ribs ; divot, or thin turf, covers 
these poles; and then the whole is covered with a coat of 
thatch. The thatch, which commonly consists of straw, 
sprots, or rushes, is laid on loosely, and fastened by 
ropes of the Same materials, or of heath ; except in Kin- 
tyre, where the straw is fastened by driving the one 
end into the roof with a thatcher’s tool, as in the low 
country. A few roofs are covered with ferns, and fewer 
still with heather. 

The tenant at his entry receives, and at his departure 
pays, whatever repairs the houses need for being put in 
a habitable or tenantable condition, according to the esti- 
mate of stated and sworn appraisers in every parish. 

As much of the comfort of life arises from being com- 
modiously lodged, it is of great consequence to the tenant 
and landlord, to have every farm provided with proper 
dwelling-houses and ofllces. But this can hardly be ex- 
pected while the landlords, without giving sufficiently 
long leases, are disposed, as they generally arc, to throw 
all the burden on the tenant, except giving him, perhaps, 
the timber for the roof. Could the tenant afford it, 
which he seldom can, he ought not to be obliged to lay 
out in building houses, that stock with which he ought 
to improve his farm and provide for his family. The 


• The couple-ddc consists sometimes of one piece, with a natural 
b» nd, sometimes of two pieces fixed together at the caves. The feet arc 
built up in walls, which is apt to shake them. If the w.aJIs were of stone 
and lime, the couple-solcs might as well rest on the top of them, over a 
(lag, like those of slate and tile roofs. This mode, which is less trou- 
blesome and expensive, has been lately folltrwcd in several instances in 
Kintyre. 

■ ARGYLE.] c money 
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money for such a permanent improvement ought to be 
laid out always by the landlord ■, the tenant giving car- 
riages, and paying legal interest for the money, as well 
as delivering the houses in a sufficient state, under com- 
jJrlzement, at the end of his lease. Thus the tear and 
wear would gradually fall upon the tenants, and the 
landlord be at no more than the first expense ; for which 
he would receive not only the interest of his money, but 
also a mucli higher rent for his farm than it would other- 
wise give ; as the accommodation of good houses is of 
much more account to the farmer than the interest of 
the money expended on them. Nothing could set off a 
farm to more advantage than to have it furnished with 
comfortable and commodious buildings. 

To accomplish any great improvement in farm-houses, 
the present system of building ought to be entirely given' 
up. A parcel of stones huddled up to the height of five 
or six feet, without mortar, or with only mud instead of 
it, and these walls burdened with a heavy and clumsy 
roof, need to be renewed with almost every lease ; and 
the roof, generally so flat at top that one might securely 
sleep on it*, is seldom water-tight — a circumstance suf- 
ficient of itself to make the house uncomfortable, and to 
bring it soon to ruin. 

The roof, as it is generally put on, requires to be 
thatched every third or fourth, and sometimes every se- 
cond year ; which is almost a heavier expense than slat- 
ing ; especially as those houses, from being so low and 
narrow, must be extremely long. A farmer, who does 


• The Writer lately measured the top of aa old couple, wliich he 
found to be ten feet wide. They are now made much narrower at top ; 
but few have yet learned to brin^ them to what they ought to be, a 
light angle. 

not 
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not perhaps pay 20/. of rent, has houses to koep up, that 
may extend to 1 60 feet, or even niore. This inconveni- 
etice is great ; but, happily, it is more easily;removed than 
in most other parts of the kingdom. Stone and lime arc 
seldom at any great distance, for building good walls ; 
which, once built, would last for ages. Slate, from Es- 
dale or Bute, might be brought, at no great expense, to 
any part of the county ; but the high price of fir must 
leave slated roofs, in general, to proprietors ; and tile roofs 
cannot be much commended. Heather roofs are more 
suited to farm-houses, as they do with our ordinary tim- 
ber, can be had for a trifle, last almost as long as slates, 
and give less trouble in rejTaifs. A heather roof, well put 
cm, will last 100 years, if the timber will last so long*. 
It is astonishing, that, in a country in which heathet 
abounds, these roofs are not more common. They are, 
indeed, heavier than straw roofs ; but by making them a 
little steeper, and placing the couples a little nearer than 
in our ordinary roofs, the most of the 'weight will be 
thrown on the walls, which, if made as they ought to be, 
of stone and lime, will not feel the burden. 

Next to heather, but at an immense distance, is fern ; a 
good coat of which, if well put on, will last from 10 to 
15 years. All thatch should be put on when the roof is 
perfefHy dry j otherwise it wdll ferment, and soon rot. 
This is a circumstance that ought to be attended to. 

In construfting farm-houses, the chief objefls which 
should be kept in view, are these three : convenience, 
cheapness, and durability. It may be difficult to devise 


• Of oW, most of our churches in tliis county were covered with 
headier. Heather roofs arc frequent in the distriil of Cowal ; and there 
are a few of thorn in Kintyre. In our great rage for destroying heath, 
it would be wise to save at least as much of the proper kind as might be 
needed for thatching. 

i ' c2 any 
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any general plan which would unite all these, and, at the 
same time, be easily accommodated to the various sizes 
and circumstances of the ordinary run of farms in this 
county. Perhaps the following plan, by snaking the 
buildings shorter and more compadl, and thereby requir- 
ing less roofing, may be found as convenient and cheap as 
any ; and if construfted of stone and lime, with a heather 
/ roof, will be abundantly durable. 

1. A dwelling-house, SO feet by 16, within walls, and 
10 high in the sides, above the level of the threshold, 
which ought to be always at least a foot higher than the 
ground without, in order to make the floor dry and com- 
fortable. These dimensions will admit of a kitchen in 
one end, and a family room in the other. They will also 
admit of excellent garrets (having 3 feet of the side 
walls) for keeping and sleeping places, with a stair in the 
middle, opposite to the main door. Each of these garrets 
will, if requisite, admit of 2 beds on either side, as will 
also each of the ends below ; and there will be a small 
cellar under the stair, and a closet at the top of it } all 
which will give any ordinary family abundance of accom- 
modation*. The garrets, as well as the apartments be- 
low, should have vents, were it only to make the air cir- 
culate, as ventilators. The window of each garret should 
not lie in the roof, but in the gable, near four feet from the 
side wall, and as high as the skew in that place will admit ; 
though, if the oflicc-houscs are annexed to one end, there 
may be a necessity for having the window of that end in 
the roof ; if the offices be not lower in the walls, or in 
their stance, than in the dwelling-house. 


* It necessary, itie kitchen might be without, at one end of the house, 
with a communication to it from the landlady’s room; or, on a large 
farm, the house lU'ght have a second story. 

'w. Supposing 
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Supposing the landlord to furnish the timber for the 
roof, and the tenant to give the carriage of all the mate- 
rials, the expense of such a house may in general be esti- 
mated nearly as follows, when gone about with economy, 
and when hr is at a moderate price : 


£■ 


Quarrying and burning limestone, 2 

- other stones, in addittion to , 

those in the old houses, j ^ 

Building 4 roods of wall, 4 


Thatching S roods with heather 1 

6S yds. flooring and joisting, 10/. ; stair, 25r. 11 
2 lower partitions of stone and lime, 5 or 6 
inches thiclc^, ...m*.............m .. j 

2 upper do. of Scotch hr, 2 

Doors and windows, and lath and plaster n 

for garrets, j ^ 


/. 

0 

o 

4 
16 

5 

10 

0 


£.^o 0 


2. From one end of this dwelling-house the offices 
should be extended in a line ; for the eddy winds, occa- 
sioned by mountains and glens in this country, would 
render it less proper to make them in the form of a 
square or court, which would expose them to suffer more 
from the violence of these blasts. The offices may be 1 6 
feet wide, and 8 or 9 high in the side walls, or rather 10, 
like the dwelling-house. Next the house may be an 
apartment that will serve for a milk-house in summer, 


* These cheap partltioni have been lately introduced In Kimyre, in- 
stead of brick ones. The builder works on one side, having a sliding 
board opposite to him, and shifting it up every tier as he proceeds, 
which forc-j the crthcr face, without any trouble. 

c 8 and 
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and for a potatoe-house in winter. This may be 8 or 10 
feet, or xvhat may be judged necessary. It is separated 
from the barn, which comes next, by a partition to the 
height of (j feet, and covered with a loft, which opens tq 
the barn, and receives the grain that is tliraslred or clean., 
ed out. A loft for this purpose will keep the grain from 
heating or growing, as it is apt to do on an earthen floor, 
and will keep the barn clean and roomy. By means of 
this loft, and of another opposite to it, on the other side 
of the barn, and over the byre (for holding the stack or 
unthrashed corn}, the barn needs be little more for an or- 
dinary farm than 10 or 12 feet, for thrashing and clean- 
ing the corn*. It is separated from the byre on the one 
side, as it is from the potatoe-house on the other, by a 
thin stone and linie partition, to the height of 6 or 7 
feet, reacliing the . edge pf the loft. The length of the 
byre, under tbjs loft, will depend on the number of 
cattle. If they do not exceed 10 or 12, the most conve- 
nient form is to have the door in the middle of a space of 
15 feet, the gutter opposite to it, and the cows ranged on 
each side of it, across the house, But if there are more 
cows, the byre must be extended in proportion, and the 
cows ranged lengthways. Beyond this may stand the 
stable, suppose 12 feet long, and separated from the byre 
by such another partition as before^ with a hay or flax 
loft, and at the end of it a cart-shade f, aboye which there 
may be a hen-loft. 

The different dimensions specified for offices, make in 


* Alihoiigh this may eerve, yet it would be of great advantage to 
have it larger, as abundance of barn-room is so great a convenience and 
gain, that it will soon repay the original cost. 

t A large farm might admit the cart-shade, as well as the milk-house, 
to be under the grain loft ; from which the cart might be loaded with 
the grain through a trap-door. 

aH 
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all about 50 feet, and might serve to accommodate such a 
farm as could be managed by one plough in this country, 
or from 40/. to 60/. rent. The quantity of wall, as there 
is but one gable, would be nearly the same as in the 
dwelling-house, and the quantity of roof about l-5th 
more, with about l-6th more joisting and flooring. All 
this will amount to nearly what was stated above for the 
dwelling-house ; and the plan, at a very inconsiderable 
expense, might be extended so as to suit a larger farm. 

It has been said that none ever built, who would not 
improve upon his plan if he were to build again. The 
above plan of a small farm-house and offices, contains all 
the improvement which has occurred upon one nearly the 
same, after ten years experience of the accommodation. 

The convenience has been found to be great, the ex- 
pense moderate ; and, if the roof were covered with hea- 
ther, the work would be so durable as to give little 
trouble for several generations. Our common slovenly 
and incommodious buildings, ever needing repairs, and 
never right, arc vastly more expensive, as well as less 
comfortable and convenient. 

The situation of farm-houses should be centrical in 
respeft to the farm : convenient for water, dry, sheltered 
(if this is attainable), and if in a valley, they should run 
in the same direflion with it, which is the common di- 
reftion of the wind ■, but if in an open situation, they 
should run east and west (and face the south), as in this 
county the winds blow oftener, and with more violence, 
from the west, than from any other quarter. 


C i 
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SECT. III. COTTAGES. 

These are, for the most part, mean and wretched hovels, 
except where a tradesman may have, here or there, 
found proper encouragement to build for himself a com- 
fortable habitation. The cottages are not only bad, but 
in most places few in number ; an evil which, if not 
speedily correfted, must prove a very serious loss to the 
farmer, to the landlord, and to the public. Without 
cottages to rear them, the farmer must want servants ; 
the landlord people to improve his ground j and the pub- 
lic, manufafturers, sailors, and soldiers. A great part of 
the strength, wealth, and prosperity of the nation, is de- 
rived from that hardy, virtuous, and laborious set of 
people that is reared in th? hunable cottage j and if their 
interest every where shall continue to be so much neg- 
le£led as it is generally with us, the interest of the nation 
will soon suffer. If, as all allow, the principal strength 
of a nation consists in the number of its people, and es- 
pecially of the most laborious and industrious part of 
them, it must of course be the soundest policy to encou- 
rage cottagers. 

Every farm-house should have at least one comfortable 
cottage-housc annexed to it. If the cottager should have 
the same lease with the farmer, and the landlord to fur- 
nish the timber, he would build such a dwelling with his 
own hands, or with very little assistance. One decent 
apartment, with a small cellar, would serve him. 

The cheapest way of building cottages would be to put 
two dwellings under one roof, as the same gables would 
serve both. Each end should have a vent, and a large 
glass window, both for health and comfort. They should 

also, 
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also, like the farm>houses, be built with lime, and covered 
with heather. Where the materials are easily got, the 
difference in the expense between doing them well and 
ill, is trifling, and would soon be repaid from their being 
durable, and needing few repairs. The cleanliness, 
health, happiness, and decency of aspect of this useful 
class of people, would be greatly promoted by such a 
measure. 

Every cottager should have also a small spot of ground 
that might enable him to keep a cow ; and should have 
bis interest so secured by the landlord, as not to lie at the 
mercy of the tenant. Their own interest, as well as hu- 
manity, require of landlords to take a near concern in the 
happiness of this class of men ; and happy will it be for 
them, and for the country in general, if landlords shall 
condescend to do so. Some more observations on this 
subjefl will fall more properly under the following chapter. 


CHAP. IV. 

MODE OF OCCUPATION. 


SECT. I.— SIZE OF FAKMS. 

THE size of farms in this county is so different. In 
different parts of it, that some may be computed by the 
number of acres, and some by the number of miles which 
they contain. In the lower parts of the county, where 
tillage is more attended to than pasturage, or where these 

two 
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two objefts arc conjoined, the possessions arc generaiiy of 
a moderate size ; but in the upper parts, which are mostly 
under sheep, they are in general of a vast extent. One is 
computed to be 18 or 20 miles in length, and from 3 to 
i in breadth*. It is true, no other comes near to this ; but 
possessions from two to six square miles, and sometimes 
more, are not uncommon. The occupiers of such large 
tracts seldom cultivate many acres. The little meal which 
they need for themselves and their shepherds, is brought 
from the market, while their helds, rescued from the wil- 
derness by the labour of ages, are allowed to revert to 
their original state, and to become a wilderness again. 
The same possessions, if in many hands, might be so cul- 
tivated and improved as to maintain many families, and 
even more cattle, and would in a short time be brought to 
yield a higher rent ; so that the poblic and the proprie- 
tors would both be gainers : whereas, by the' present 
system, both are in the way of suffering an enormous loss, 
for which the gain of a few storemasters is no adequate 
compensation. 

That this system, by depopulating the country, is a 
manifest, perhaps an irreparable loss to the public, is ob- 
vious to the most shallow observer. It will perhaps be 
said, that the numbers banished from the country are not 
lost to the State (though they are lost to the county), as 
most of them take refuge in manufadluring towns and 
large cities. But it is well known, that these towns and 
cities cannot support their own numbers without a con- 
stant supply from the country ; and when the country is so 
far wasted as to be no longer able to afford that supply, 
the towns must decay of course. ' ’ 


' * Robmtson, of Dalmeny,in hjs Trtatuc cn tie She ejf Farm, call* 

this the largest in Great Britain. 

'■ ' Large 
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Large towns and cities have with too much truth been 
termed the graves of the human species. The inhabitants 
of such are more sickly and delicate, their employments 
more unhealthy, the air they breath(; more impure, and 
the danger from infeftious diseases more unavoidable, in 
proportion to the numbers thus crowded together. This 
last circumstance is peculiarly fatal to children in large 
towns, and accordingly a much greater proportion of 
them die there than in the country ; and those which sur- 
vive arc more weak and delicate. Hence, as many as can 
afford it take every opportunity of sending their children 
to the country, especially after tliey have been ailing, as 
the best way to recover their health and vigour. 

But if large towns are unfavourable to the health, they 
are still more so to the morals of a people. The mind is 
^t least as liable to contagion as the body ; and wherever a 
number of people is crowded together, the infection of 
vice is rapid and alarming. Vice soon spreads its influence 
from one tp many j “ from individuals to families, from 
“ families to cities, from cities to the empire ; and an 
“ empire corrupted is an empire lost.” The State is 
therefore greatly concerned in taking measures to check 
an evil which has been rapidly increasing for many years 
over all the kingdom ; and which, if it goes on, may 
hasten its destrudlion. Both the strength and virtue of a 
kingdom consist in having its inhabitants spread as equally 
as may be over its surface } and in a proper balance and 
proportion being kept between the population of country 
and cities, and between those employed in rural employ- 
ments, and in trade and manufacture. If this proportion 
is destroyed, it is easy to see that a State must rapidly de- 
cline, however great its wealth, and however numerous 
^ts armies. 

In such a case, the Army and Nayy must be chiefly sup- 
plied 
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plied from the lower ranks of large cities, whose general 
charaileristic is debility of body, and depravity of mind, 
as it has ever been in all rich and popidous cities. How 
far the defence of our rij^hts and liberties, lives and pro- 
perty, may be safe in such hands, or how far they are 
fitted for undei ^oing the dangers anil toils of a soldier or 
sailor’s life, if these should entirely fall to their share, may 
be justly questioned. It was by men of this description, 
who had little or nothing at stake, that the State was 
lately throtvn almost into convulsions; while those in 
^ rural occupations, strangers to riot and cabal, and more 
under the influence of religious, social, and moral ties, 
showed themselves loyal to their king, and attached to 
their constitution. But if the number of these shall con- 
tinue to decrease, their vigour and their virtue may be of 
small avail. The country is the great secd-bed of popu- 
lation and of virtue. The children there are more nume- 
rous, more virtuous, and more frugal, than those brought 
up in large towns and cities', and the inhabitants in ge- 
neral are more peaceable, orderly, and virtuous. 

Nothing can more merit the attention of our wise and 
enlightened statesmen, tlum to consider what measures 
ought to be taken for encouraging population in the 
country, so as to preserve its balance in respeft to cities ; 
for on this the strength and security of the State must ulti- 
mately depend. The degree of preponderance which 
towns and manufaflures have already acquired over Agri- 
culture and the population of the country, threatens the 
kingdom with a scarcity of bread, and other serious evils, 
to which the accumulation of small possessions into large 
ones have greatly contributed. 

Some have indeed maintained, that great farmers bring 
more to market than small ones, from the same quantity 
of land, without considering that the small ones maintain 

so 
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■to many families at home, as will make up for the diffe- 
rence to the public (if indeed there is a difference), and 
that these families are employed more innocently and 
more usefully to the public than those who are supplied 
from the market. It is irrational to suppose, that one 
family can improve any space of ground so well as 10 or 
20, having that space divided among them, in shares pro- 
portioned to their strength and capital. Even if the one 
should employ as many hands as the 10 or 20, they will 
not nearly work as much ; for one man working for him- 
self will perform almost as much as two when hired by 
another : and their hard labour, frugal living, and close 
attention, will enable them to pay more rent than one man 
living in a higher style, and employing many servants^ 
can afford. 

The same will hold with respeJl to grazing farms, or 
sheep possessions. The space of 2, 10, or 20 square 
miles, would certainly be of more account to the public 
and to the landlord, in the hands of 2, 10, or 20 families, 
than in the hands of one. For, in the place. He who 
makes the grass to spring, cannot be supposed to be more 
partial to the rich than to the poor, to the one than to 
the many ; so that the land, if left to itself, would be no 
less produflive by being thus divided, and therefore of 
equal advantage to the public. But, in the second place, 
the many would cultivate and improve the ground ; and 
without going, like the storemaster, to market, would not 
only bring their own frugal living out of it, but also a 
surplus of food for their cattle, by which the ground 
could maintain a greater number. AU this would be so 
much gain to the public, and so much advantage to the 
landlord: for it may be laid down as an indisputable 
maxim, that the plan which most improves the land, will 
always prove the most beneficial to the landlords. 
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Proprietors are no doubt excusable for adopting any 
metliod by which they think to bring their lands, in thef 
speediest manner, to their highest value. But it may be 
confidently affirmed, that the way to do this is not by 
giving large possessions to one, and banishing many. By 
this means, all competition is in a great measure excluded, 
and a sort of monopoly, extremely adverse to their own 
interest, is encouraged by the landlords *. Their lands in 
this manner can never be improved ; and if the lands are 
not improved, the rents must soon be at a stand. It is 
certain that, from comparing the past and present rents 
of both, such lands in this county as have been lett in small 
possessions, arc more advanced in their rent, and, from 
their greater improvement, more likely to advance still, 
than those lands which are lett in large possessions-]-. 

It is, however, necessary to observe, that possessions 
may be too small, as tvell as too large ; and there are too , 
many instances in the county, of their being carried to the 
one extreme as welt as to the other ; especially when the 
lands are let in run-rig. A small possession under this 


* When large estate* are brought to market, they are cut down into 
moderate lots, in ortk-r to excite the greater competition. Would it u,* 
be the interest of landlords to follow the same plan in the letting of 
large possessions ? They would lett best by adapting thorn to the capifal 
of the common run of farmers, which in the Highlands is very mode- 
rate. 

f Perhaps, even under this system (of large possessions), proprietors 
might have attended more to their own interest and that of the public 
tlian they have done; for these interests, when rightly understood, are 
by no means opposite. It has been suggested, that they might oblige 
the tenants to keep at least a cert.ain quantity of the h-inds formerly 
arable in a state of cultivation, and to improve yearly a certain quantity 
of waste ground. This would redound to the interest of the public, of 
the poor, of the proprietor, and, as there is reason to believe, of the 
tenant also ; although the general advantage of it would by no means be 
equal to that of giving small or moderate possessions. 

system, 
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system, and perliaps held without a lease, could hardly 
support a family without paying any rent at all. Every 
tenant Who has no other business, should have as much 
land as to give himself and his family constant and regu- 
lar employment *. But how much this should be, must 
depend upon such a variety of circumstances, that no ge- 
neral rule can be given with regard to it. The nature of 
the soil, wet or dry, cultivated or wild, enclosed or open> 
whether it is most adapted for corn, cattle, or sheep, and 
a variety of other circumstances, must tend to vary the 
size of farms. The general state of the skill and industry, 
and the ordinary run of capital possessed by farmers in the 
country, must also be considered ; and much regard must 
be had to the boundaries marked out by nature, by which 
the old divisions of farms were generally regulated. All 
these circumstances considered, there must be in every 
distrift some larger and some smaller farms ; but extremes 
on either side should be avoided, and a middle course 
should as much as possible be observed. 

Of sheep farms, on lands consisting almost altogether 
of pasturage, perhaps the most common size should be as 
much as one person could well manage, which is generally 
supposed to be as much as would maintain 600 sheep. In 
determining the proper size of arable firms, that which 
seems to promise best for the improvement of the country 
and the increase of population, is, that the farm should be 
as much as a farmer, with one servant and one plough, 
can easily manage and properly cultivate. This cannot 
be much, wheie (as with us) the lands are in such bad 


• Evc*y tenEin ought also to be in a higher rank than any labourer, 
tradesman, or country mtiaufaiilurer; a> his care, industry, and exertion, 
must be c<)ual to theirs, and his stock or capiui, and riik, much 
greater. 

^ order. 
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Order, and the fields small, detached, and distant. It may 
be, in general, from 30 to 4-5 acres of arable land, with 
whatever pasture may happen to be connefted with it. 
This pasture may be sometimes more and sometimes less; 
but, taking the average proportion of the county (of 
1-1 3th being arable), it will allow from 400 to 600, or at 
an average, 500 acres to a farm. In most parts, this 
much may be managed by the farmer and his family ; or, 
if he should find it necessary to hire the one man whom 
he needs, yet, as he must be with him almost always him- 
self, he can turn his service to more account than the 
master of many servants, who does not share in the labour. 
When any family Is large enough to manage more, every 
farm has abundance of waste or improvable land, to keep 
keep them sufficiently occupied. A small possession, by 
superior cultivation, may be more advantageous to the 
tenant than a larger one, which could not be so well cul- 
tivated, and will certainly tend more to the improvement 
of the landlord’s property. 

Large farms, wherever they arc held by a number of 
tenants in run-rig (which is nearly the same as in com- 
mon), ought to be divided into separate possessions, with- 
out which the farms can neither be improved, nor the 
tenants prosper*. The beneficial effetfls of dividing such 
farms, and removing the houses of each tenant to the 
centre of his own possession, have been found so great 
on the Duke of Argyll’s estate in Kintyrc, that some 
others are now following his Grace’s example. When 
each has his own lot, the lands are better improved, and 
the tenants in easier circumstances. Formerly, none 


• In the troublesome times of old, it might be necessary to have the, 
farms large, and all the dwellings set down together, for the purpose of 
uniting more easily for self-defence, 

would 
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would work till all were assembled ; but now every man 
is late and early at his work, and performs twice as much 
as when the work was in common. 

I In no part of the county are possessions more uniformly 
moderate than in the parish of Southend, where each 
tenant has commonly less than a mark land * cut out for 
himself. In consequence of this, more waste ground has , 
been of late years improved in this parish than in any 
other in the county. 'Fhe yellow corn now waves on 
the region lately occupied by the heath and moss. 

The advocates for large farms are fond of maintaining, 
that small tenants were starving on those farms on which 
great tenants have made rioh. But this is owing to the 
change of times, and not to the change of system. In 
such times as we have had, small as well as great tenants 
could not fail to thrive, and have thriven where they had 
equal advantages ; though neither the one nor the other 
could thrive, if the former times had still continued. 
Moderate as the possessions are in the parish just now 
mentioned, the tenants have prospered, in proportion to 
their advantages, as much perhaps as any in the county. 

As evidence of this, it may be mentioned, that about 


^ The old division of land in this county, and that by which public 
burdens were regelated before the valuation took place, was by mar/- 
iandsf of which some farms contained more, and some fewer, according 
to their value or extent. The division appears to have been done in 
general with great judgment, the relative value of these markdands 
being in most places pretty equal. It is probable, however, tliat when 
this division took place, much regard was had to the quantity of arable ' 
land which every farm then contained. By a decree of the Excliequer 
(March 1 1, 1585), a 40 shilling (or S mark-land) of old extent (or 8 ox- ’ / . 
gangs) should contain 104 acres. Consequently I mark-land should be 
8:1 l-3d. The denomination of mark-lands slili holds here in common 
use of speech ; and, in general, one mark-land may give full employ to 
one plough and one family in the more arable parts of the county. 

ARGYLE.] . D • cight- 
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cight-and-twcnty of them, who latelylbrraed themselves 
into a congregation of relief, h;Tve built a neat church, 
and are about to build a manse and to employ a pastor j 
from which they would seem, at the least, to be much at 
their ease. 

In every distri<fl, a few farms in centrical situations, 
convenient for fuel, and capable of great improvement, 
should l)e lett out, or rather feued, for villages, in which 
tradesmen and labourers might be accommodated with 
small possessions. This would draw more rent from such 
farms than they could possibly yield in any other way, 
and help to raise the value of other lands in their neigh- 
bourhood. It would attach useful and industrious people 
to the soil, by giving them a property and existence in 
the country; and be the means of introducing trade, 
commerce, and manufaflures. These have been the 
uniform consequences of feuing grounds, and encouraging 
villages on judicious and liberal plans throughout the 
kingdom*. 

SuclT 


* The ffiMowing instance is related out of many, as being one of the 
least promising, and yet answered well. “ Mr.CuMiNc.of Auchry.plan- 
“ ned a regular village upon the moorish part of a farm, which, in whole, 
“ violded only 1 1/. a year. He fixed 75 feus upon it, occupied by a set 
“ of industrious, honest, and adive people, who, instead of II 4, the ori- 
“ ginal rent, produced him annually from 120/. to 1.504 He introduced 
“ the spinning or weaving of linen yarn, and the consequences continue." 
Statistical ylcchi/ntj vol. vl. p. 129. 

Thus might the man who looks no farther than his own interest, find 
his greatest profit in accommodatuig a great number of hU fellow crea- 
tures, and putting them in the way of being comfortably lodged, fed, 
and clothed. A nohic and generous mind will diave a satisfaflion of a 
higher nature, in making numbers happy; and the man of public spirit 
will feci a pleasure iii considering such villages as the most likely means 
of furnishing hands for manufafturing the wool, improving the land, and 
enricUiiig the country. . 

. .. The 
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Such as may be averse to feuing, or forming villages, 
would still find their interest in giving small possessions, 
in whatever way. Small possessions, being within the 
reach of many, will produce many competitors ; and the 
most barren spot, by the constant labour of the many, 
will be soon improved, and raised in its value. If some 
large farms, here and there, were thus divided among a 
number of industrious families, wastes would be cultivated, 
rents augmented, and population promoted. Small pos- 
sessions are absolutely necessary for the encouragement of 
population ; without which, no country can prosper. All 
vests on this ; for, without abundance of labourers, no 
important improvement can ever be effefted. 

It is with great difficulty that a country, once depopu- 
lated, can be fully replenished again with people. A small 
possession will induce the native to stay, when only a large 
one will induce a stranger to come ; so that, in place of 
the many, it will be difficult, perhaps for ages, to substi- 
tute more than a few. Besides, no inhabitants can be 
got so well adapted to the country as the natives. They 
are, in general, a sober, adtivc, frugal, and industrious 
race of men ; and were their industry and ingenuity pro- 
perly diredted and assisted by all who have an interest 
in doing this, the riches and improvement of every estate 
would be in exaiSt proportion to the number of its people, 
livery landlord should consider the migration of every 
labouring man from his estate as the loss of an aftivc 
servant, who improved his land for only a bare subsist- 

The Duke of AnovLt lias lately taken measures for ereiling a village 
at Monirua, in the parish of Southend. His Graee gives the villagers a 
lease of three nineteen years. During the first 19 they pay only the 
rent at which the ground lett during the last lease ; which, at file end of 
this term, and also at the end of the second 19, is a little augmented, as 
tile improved state of the ground will easily bear such augmentation. 

D 2 ence ; 
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ence : for, in general, they never had any more for their 
pains ; and, in general, they would still be contented to 
live on the same terms, under their ancient masters. If 
they are not allowed to do so, the loss of them will be 
regretted, when it cannot be repaired, and that at no 
distant period : for the undue extension of farms, like 
every other such evil, will in time cure itself ; and the 
cultivation of the ground will be recurred to, for the sake 
of bread, the first and most necessary article of living. 

It is an important observation of Pliny, that' large 
farms had ruined Italy, and were in his time ruining the 
provinces. Large farms will ruin any country, by dis- 
couraging population, the source of all riches and im- 
provement. They destroy the . independent spirit of a 
nation, by putting all its property in a few hands, and 
leaving the greater number to have no interest in the 
State ; so as to make its salvation or perdition to them a 
matter of mere indifference. Hence the once invincible 
Romans, as Pliny foresaw, became an easy prey to hordes 
of barbarians*. 

The feudal system, with all its faults, had one wise and 
valuable property. It gave every man some share of pos- 
session, and an interest in the land ; which made every 
man forward and zealous to support and defend the State. 


• Every landlord who loves his country, or regards Ids own property 
and interest, ought to give all the check in his power to a system fraught 
with so much mischief. Such as have neither the public spirit nor the 
wisdom to do so, ought to be obliged, by those who have the care of the 
State ih charge. A law to regulate the size of possessions, by taxing 
farms according to their rent, if exceeding a certain sum, would be the 
most popular and beneficial that could be well devised. It might be 
hurtful to a few monopolizers, and troublesome, perhaps, to a few fac- 
tors or stewards; but salutary to the State, and advantageous to the 
landlords, as it would tend to the rapid improvement of tiieir estates, 
and increase the value of their property. 

It 
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It Strongly attached every man to the chief, or landlord, 
who enabled him to live upon his property. This attach., 
ment existed in the Highlands long- after it had become 
extinct in every other part of the kingdom ; and, not- 
withstanding all the cold water which has been thrown 
upon it, some sparks of it still remain. In a world so 
much subjedt to vicissitudes, and in an age so much 
marked with revolutions, it would be wise to cherish and 
keep these sparks alive, in case of there being any occa^ 
sion for having the fire again rekindled. 

It is but doing bare justice to the greatest proprietor 
in this county, to say, that he has uniformly encouraged 
population and moderate possessions, refusing frequently 
the higher offers of the few for what was held by the 
many, and dividing his farms, instead of accumulating 
them, like many others. In all his Grace’s estate in 
Kintyre, yielding above 7000/. a year, there is but onq 
large sheep stock, and that on lands not much adapted 
for tillage ; and this is not given to one, but to several. 
Sheep on such lands, given in small shares or possessions, 
would be a blessing to the country in general, instead of 
being a benefit only to a few*. 

In consequence of this system, of giving small or mo- 
derate possessions, the estate mentioned is more improved. 


* Hib Grace has since broke down t]ii» large possession into four lots, 
each conbisting of two or three small farms, and jdanted with two or tl\rc2 
residiog tenants, who can give all their labour and attention to the im- 
^)rovemcnt of the ground, and commit their joint stock of sheep (on 
each lot) to the management of a common herd. 'I'his plan, which 
unites agFicultiire with shee]>-farming, and encourages population, ap- 
pears to be well adapted to the nature of this county, and promises to 
promote both the intertst of the proprietors and of the people. See 
Chap. XIU. KciTc. U. * 
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and in the way of advancing more in rent, than most 
others in the county. In consequence of this system too, 
so favourable to population, perhaps no subjeft in Great 
Britain could, upon any great emergency, gather more 
men around his standard, or stand more secure of their 
affeftion, than the Duke of Argyle. 

It must be observed, however, that on some parts of 
' this Nobleman’s estate, as well as on many others, one 
essential branch of rural establishment is greatly neglefted. 
The cottagers, in many distrifb, are extremely few, and 
much discouraged. This is more especially the case of 
late ; for even farmers, blind to their own interest, have 
caught a portion of the unfeeling and intolerant spirit 
of those who lessen the population of the country. It is 
from cottages that servants, and labourers for improving 
the ground, are to be looked for ; and the present scar- 
city and high wages of servants must, in a great measure, 
be ascribed to there being so few cottages in most parts 
of the county. This circumstance is also adverse to po- 
pulation and industry ; for servants, when they have not 
a prospeft of so much as a house to put their head in, are 
discouraged from marrying, and become less industrious 
and frugal than those who have such a prospetil. 

If every farm had one or more cottages conne£ted with 
It, according to its extent, it would be' of tlie highest 
advantage to the country. Population would rapidly 
increase ; servants, and good ones too, would abound ; 
and the improvement of thg lands would be greatly pro- 
moted. The farmer, in this way, would be better served, 
than by getting new, and generally ignorant hands,’ at 
every half year’s end. A cottage servant would know 
his master’s work, and the nature of his soil ; and, with 
skill and experience, have also more interest in having 

. • every 
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every thing forwarded and well done, than can reasonably 
be expefted from a stranger, who, like a bird of passage, 
waits only for the term-day to take his departure. In 
hay and harvest time, the cottager’s family would be a 
help at hand ; and their aid, taken only when needed, 
might in many cases serve instead of a stated servant, and 
be cheaper and more convenient for the farmer. 

To make the situation of cottagers comfortable, every 
cottage should have an acre or two of ground (whether 
improved or improvable) annexed to it ; so as to enable 
the occupier to keep a cow, or a small horse. A little 
possession of this kind would be considered by a labour- 
ing man, or tradesman, as a great estate. It would en- 
courage him to marry early, enable him in his frugal way 
to bring up a decent family, strongly attach him to his 
country, and give him an interest in its welfare. We 
should then hear no more the common saying of labourers, 
when an invasion of the country was lately rumoured : 
“ From those who have nothing to lose, nothing can be 
taken.” • . . 

In such cottages, useful and honest servants would be 
reared for the public ; and hardy, able, and adtive soldiers 
and sailors for the Army and the Navy t and the cottager, 
as he would be qualified, might, by frugality and industry, 
be able to better his circumstances, and rise by degrees 
to the rank of a farmer of a small possession ; which is 
no uncommon case, where cottagers are encouraged as 
they ought. But here the wretched hut is often grudged 
them, even on the hardest terms ; and a cow’s grass they 
can seldom have for money or for favour. 

Would it not then be wise and patriotic, as well as 
humane, in every land-owner to annex to every farm- 
house at least one cottage, with a spot of ground cut out. 

, D 4 with 
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with it*, at a reasonable rent, fixed by himself, and not> 
by the farmer ? For some such regulation as this, the 
poor cottagers look up to those of large fortune and great 
influence in the country ; and great, indeed, will be their 
merit and reward, if they devote those talents with which 
Providence has blessed them, to serve the common cause, 
and their own, in the most essential manner, by render- 
ing the situation of the labouring poor more comfortable, 
and promoting population. “ A civic crown was for- 


, * “ A land-owner in a parish in Worcestershire, observing that the 

• occupiers of cottages which had land annexed to them, were remarkable 
for bringing up their families in a more neat and decent manner than 
those wliosc cottages were witliout land, l.aid out from five to twelve 
acrej to a number of cottages, added a small building for a horse or cow, 
and allowed grafting-stocks to raise orchards ; and, in some instances, 
lent a small sum for the purchase of a cow, a mare, or a pig. The con- 
sequence was, that, in no one instance, this failed of giving an industrious 
turn, even to those who were before idle and profligate. Their atten- 
tion in nursing up the young trees has been so much beyond what a 
farmer, intent on greater objects, enn or will bestow, that the increase 
of their orchards has doubled the value of the land under them, and the 
poor rates have fallen to 4</.; while, in the adjoining parishes, there is an 
iisscstmcnt of from ‘ii. 6./. to .?/. in the pound. l*hcsc cottagers are la- 
hoirrers, and g<x>d ones. Their little concerns are managed by their 
wives and children, with their own assistance after the day’s work. 
'I'Jieir stock consists of a cow, a yearling heifer, or a mare to breed (from 
which a colt, at half a , year old, will fetch from i^/. to 5/.), a sow, and 
some geese, 'i'his haS been the means of bringing a supply of poultiy 
.and fruit to tlie market, -of increasing population, and making the land 
produce double the rent tliat a farmer can airord to bestow.’* Agrti* 
Jifp. nf Oxforti. ^ 

* ^Much of the natural advantage of Argyleshirc arises from its fishings. 
To improve this advajilage, cottager# should every where be encouraged, 
and furnished with small possessions, to employ them when at home. 
The Duke of Akgyli; has laid out a farm in small lots near Inveraray; 
the occupiers of which cleared last season (1795) 800/. by fishing her- 
Viijg; which shows of what advantage .such establishments might prove 
to the county, if they were more frequent, . 
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merly decreed to him who saved the life of a citizen : 
what adequate recompense shall be adjudged to him 
who shall be the means of thus adding thousands to the 
number ?” 


SECT. II. RENT. 

In this county, there is very little land lett by the acre- 
But such gentlemen as have got their estates surveyed, 
have also got the different farms and fields valued, for 
their own private information. The quality of the soil 
is extremely different; so that such valuations differ, 
sometimes on the same farm, from 2/. to 15/. the acre 
of arable ground. The pasture too, being partly green 
hill, but mostly heath, differs no less in its quality than 
the arable land. Some of it is valued below 4J. and 
some above 4/. the acre. In the neighbourhood of 
Campbelton, a few spots of arable land lett from 2/. to 3/. 
the acre. But this price may be said to be put, not al- 
together upon the land, but partly upon the accommo- 
dation*. 

There is very little arable land in the county, but what 


* What proportion the rent of a farm should bear to its produce, de- 
pends so much on soil, climate, situation, and other circumstances, that 
no gcrteral rule can be laid down on the subjedl. On the rent of sheep- 
lands, as occupied with us at present, some observations may be seen in 
Chap. XIII. Sei£l.II. In regard to arable lands more particularly, it is a 
common, though perhaps not a just remark, that l-3d of the produce 
•should go for rent, l-3d for expense of management, and l-3d for the 
farmer’s profit, interest, &c. The oldest observation extant on this 
Bubjet^, is in Gen. xlvii. 24; where l-5th is allowed for rent, l-5th for 
seed, 1-Sth for food, 1-oth for servants, and 1-Sth to lay by for provision 
to children. 
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is capable of higlicr cultivation; besides the great quantity 
of waste ground that may be improved in almost every 
farm. The land is therefore capable of being made to 
yield a much higher rent when better cultivated ; though 
not a great deal of it, as is generally thought, can bear 
much more, in tlic present stage of improvement, than 
what is laid on already, unless it be under a different 
management*. 

That high rents arc a spur to improvement and exer- 
tion, is a common, and, to a certain extent, a just maxim. 
No doubt there may be some, who, if they bad the land 
for nothing, would be ruined by their indolence. But 
the more common case is, that, when a tenant sees that 
all his exertions will not do, he becomes dispirited and 
desperate, and allows himself to be carried alotig by the 
stream which he cannot stem. The land suffers, the 
tenant fails, the farm gets a bad name, and the rent must 
be lowered. Thus the landlord, as well as the tenant, 
suffers, by raising the rent higher or faster than the im- 
provement of the land will bear. 

A substantial tenant is generally cautious of engaging 
to pay a rent that is exorbitant. He sees the success of 
those who invest their money in other branches of busi- 
ness ; and he follows their example, if he has not the 
prospect of a farm’s viekling 'him full interest for his 
money, and an adequate return for his diligence and 
labour. Whereas he who has least to lose is ofteji the 
most forward to offer ; and the landlord is often tempted 
to accept the offer, without considering that a sufficient ^ 
capital is necessary for paying the rent, and improving 


• Slicc|>-hni!s wmiiii be more produiStive, by introducing a better- 
■B'fKilled breed ; arable lands, by adoptuig a better system of husbandry, 
gee- Chap. Vlg Sedt. III. 

the 
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the land. Instances of ruin to the tenant, and loss to 
the landlord, from too high rents, are not unfrequent, 
especially on some of the smaller estates. Most of the 
farmers toil hard, live poorly ; and for one who has a 
trifle for his pains, perhaps two give their pains for no- 
thing. Many who have old leases, obtained before the 
late rise in land, and in its produce, took place, are very 
well i as are also many of those who have sheep stocks ; 
as their possessions are managed with less expense, and 
the value of some of them was not well known till they 
were tried under the sheep system. But even bad bar- 
gains are become good, by the late rise on every article of 
produce ; and most of those who have leases are at pre- 
sent at their ease. 

The occupiers of land, whether in pasturage or tillage, 
ought certainly to be able, like labourers or tradesmen, 
to live by their occupation, and to support their families 
by their daily care and labour. The interest of the 
money invested in their stock, with the proper allowance 
for tear, wear, and risk, they should be able to save as a . 
provision for their families, and for old age } as the 
money so invested would give this return, if laid out on 
interest, without any trouble whatever. It cannot be 
considered as any part of the produce of the ground i 
and therefore no part of it ought, in equity, to enter into 
the payment of the rent : and yet not one in ten, perhaps, 
is able to save it ; nor do they commonly advert that so 
much ought to be saved in justice. They are generally 
satisfied if they can keep their stock undiminished ; so 
that the business, in general, returns much less to those 
engaged in it, than almost any other. A happy predi- 
leftion in favour of the occupation in which they were 
brought up, is what induces so many to follow it. Per- 
haps it may be also said, that there is implanted in the 

human 
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human miiitl, for wise purposes, a certain innate dispo- 
sition, or instinct, wliich leads it to delight in rural occu- 
pations. 

TJie rents in general, especially upon tlie larger estates, 
;ire paid in money ; but tenants on the lesser estates, and 
near their landlord, often pay some of the rent in kind, 
and are almost always subject to servitudes*. Peats must 
be made and led ; so must die hay : assistance must, per- 
haps, be given in seed-time and harvest. So many wed- 
dcrs, fowls, eggs, butter and cheese, lint, wool, oats, meal; 
so much spinning from tiie wives, or perhaps so much 
yarn ; and sometimes they must pay the weaver, and give 
it in sheets and blanketsf. In short, so many hundred 
things arc required by the laird, and so many hundred 
things by the lady, that it is impossible to pay them. It 
is sometimes expected, over and above all this, dtat the 
poor wretches shall come with presents, when they them- 
selves are almost objefts of charity ! And to keep them 
in perfect dependence, they have often no leases. The 
miserable creatures on lands under this management, 
have neither meat, nor clothes, nor habitations ; and a 
stranger would know them and their lands in passing, as 
easily as Solomon did the garden of the sluggard. Such 
practices cannot be reprobated in too strong terms. They 
are- the ruin of the tenant first ; and, ip the end, they 
will ruin the landlord. • 

All services, whether paid to the master, or to any 
under him, should be entirely abolished ; and all rents 


* Besides jJ^iving their time and labour, they must sometimes find their . 
own provisions! See StaU A(c. of Lhmart am! Appin, * 

f A lady, who, in her wisdom, topk this course, and laid up woollen 
treasures for many years, found, from experience, that she lived in a 
world where mnths corrupt; and that blankets, like, their uwners when 
laid up in chests^ become the food of wprms. * > 
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formed Into one sum of money, including public burdens. 
Such as minister’s stipend, schoolmaster’s salary, road- 
money, &c. Thus the tenant would always have a clear 
view of the amount of his rent; and save time,' trouble, 
and perhaps expense, by having to settle only with one, 
instead of many. His time is precious, and ought never 
to be thrown away without necessity. 


SECT. 111. TITHES. 

As no tithes are paid In Scotland, landlords can im- 
prove their grounds with much more advantage than can 
be done in England. In 1629, an account of the teinds 
in*‘this county was taken, as they were then paid ; and 
the amount of them at that time, in every parish, is the 
fund out of which the minister of that parish is main- 
tained, by a stipend modihed by the court of teinds, and 
proportioned among the different heritors, according to 
the valued rent of their respedtive properties*. 

This measure had the happy eftedl of removing every 
ground of dispute between the clergyman and his people, 
on the score of tithes ; and tended to produce that har- 
mony and cordiality between them, winch are so neces- 
sary to make the labours of the clergy useful. But the 
evil is, that this fund, sufficient as it may then have been, 
is now in many places become altogether inadequate for 
the maintenance of the clergyman. The vast rise in the 
value of lands, and in all the necessaries of life, with the 
. great . influx of money, arising from the extension of 
traded commerce, and manufaftures, with all the con- 


• On this jubjedl, see ErskUss Imiitula. 
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sfqucnt changes in the mode of living, in the conrse of 
almost two centuries, must have reduced a fund, which 
has been all that time stationary, to less, perhaps, than 
a tenth part of its original value *. 

In consequence of this, clergymen are now sunk in 
their rank in society, and fallen almost to that which 
schoolmasters held formerly ; so tliat many of them are 
obliged to betake themselves to other sliifts, such as 
farming and grazing, in order to support their families. 
By this, their dignity, utility, and influence, are lessened ; 
and the cause of religion and virtue, and, of course, the 
true interest of the nation, suffers ; for, let our vain and 
new philosophers allege what they will, there can be no 
national prosperity, of any duration, without religion; 
and there can be no religion without a respeftable clergy, 
nor a respeftable clergy, without a decent maintenarce 
being annexed to the office. 

The experiments, whether a State can exist without 
any established support for religion, and, what is bolder 
still, whether a State can exist without any religion at all, 
are both new in the history of civilized society. But it is 
not difficult to foresee what the end of these things shall 
be. The State that has no establishment for religion, will 

Proftf'isor Hutcuison, in a pamphlet which is little more than SO 
vears old, states theclcrj^mau in the generality of the parishes in Scot- 
land to bo the second man in point of income: now he is not generally 
the ‘iOth, often not the 50th. On the continent of Argyle, the average 
proportion of the stipend to the rent is nearly as I to 30. In the county 
of Pssex (yfi^r. the average proportion of the tithe to the rent is 
iifarly as I to 4 l-5th. Eut to the farmer this grievance is not so great 
as may be supposed. If he paid less titlie, he would pay so much the 
more rent; so that it makes only the dill'erencc to him of settling with 
two landlords instead of one; and he may certainly derive more benefit 
from the religious establishments of his country than this trouble can 
amount to^ same observation will hold in regard to poor’s rates.* 
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soon have no religion at all ; and the State which has no 
religion at all, can have no comfort or security whatever. 
Let us then hold fast by the system under which we have 
prospered, till such time, at least, as the experience of 
those who liave adopted new systems, shall suflicientlf 
warrant us in the prudence of making any change. 

“ Wail the great teacher TimV, and God adore.” 

Religion, taken in its lowest view, is certainly what its 
enemies used to allow, till now, absolutely necessary for 
the order and well-being of society. Its ministers should 
therefore be considered as servants of the public, and 
paid by government, like those in the administration of 
justice. The Church would thus be more dependent 
on the State, and the interests of both would be more 
intimately united. Preachers of that righteousness which 
exalteth a nation, deserve national encouragement ; and 
promoters of that order, without which society cannot 
exist, deserve the support of society. The established 
Clergy of Scotland, from their influence over the people, 
and firm attachment to the State, form one of the firmest 
pillars upon which the fabric rests ; and the State, and all 
who have a stake in it, ought to regard them as such, and 
by their support and example, do all that may be ne- 
cessary to preserve religion and its ministers from falling 
into contempt, in order to preserve the State from falling 
into ruin*. 

An 


• “ Of all the dispositions and habits (says President Wasuington) 
** which lead to political prosperity, religion and morality are indiepen- 
^ sable supports. In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, 
** who should labour to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of die duties of men. The mere politician, equally 
** with the pious man, o^ght lo respe<ft and cherish them. A volume 

“ could 
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An order of men, whose learning, talents. Industry, 
and virtue, are all devoted to the public, should be main- 
tained by the public in that rank which it is the interest 
of society they should always hold ; that is, that they 
shoulil not be rich, but that they should be comfortable 
and easy, in order that they may be respefted and useful. 
If this be not done, the men who should fill the oflice 
will naturally betake themselves to other employments, 
and their place will be supplied by such as ought to have 
neither lot nor part in this matter. 

Parochial schoolmasters are in tlie same predicament 
with ministers, and their situation merits and demands 
the attention of the public. Parish schools are an in- 
stitution peculiar to Scotland, and the wisest tliat was 
ever devised by any nation; for nothing can be of more 
importance to any nation, than to have the minds of the 
rising generation stored with useful knowledge, and with 
the principles of religion, which is the objedt of this in- 
stitution. It is to be much regretted, that the encourage- 
ment given to the teachers is so inadequate to the im- 
portance and labour of their office, that men properly 
qualified are now seldom disposed to follow the occupa- 
tion. A schoolmaster should be a man of parts, learn- 
ing, and virtue, in a very eminent degree, in order to 
qualify him for forming the minds of youth to public and 


“ could not trace all their connexion with private and public felicity. 
“ Let it be simple asked. Where is the security for property, for reputa- 
“ tion, for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths, which 
“ are the instruments of investigation in courts of justice ? And let us 
“ with caution indulge the supposition, that morality can be maintained 
“ without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of rc- 
“ fined education on minds of (teculiar strudlure, reason and experience 
“ both forbid us to expect tliat national morality can prevail in exclusion 
“ of religious principle.” ly^iihigltn’j Hesignatim. 
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private usefulness, to respeft of charafter in this life, and 
to everlasting happiness beyond it ; and the man who 
is qualified and appointed for so important a business, 
should be highly valued, and ought certainly to be easy 
and independent. But, instead of this, he is depressed 
and despised, and often obliged to subsist on an income 
inferior to that of the ploughman*. In proportion as 
this evil grows, ignorance and vice must grow along with 
it ; and the efFeft which the growth of these must have 
upon the public happiness or national prosperity, may be 
easily conceived. Nothing could be more ungenerous, 
or even more impolitic, than the op{K)sition lately given 
by the landed interest of Scotland, to the application 
made by this useful class of men for an addition to their 
salaries. 

There are, however, in this county, several school- 
masters whose salaries are above the maxhnum\ which 
the law ordains for them. The charity schools too, of 
which we have manyj, are generally well encouraged 
by the heritors. A few years ago, the Writer had occa- 
sion to point out to the Secretary of the Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge, two stations in the 
part of the country where he resides, which stood much 
in need of schools ; and was told that the Society would 
give salaries, if the heritors would give the necessary 


• A lover of his country must be grieved to read, in one of the statis- 
tical accounts, of the three offices of beadle, grave-digger, and school- 
luaster, being united in one person, and bringing in all an income of only 
fl /. a year ! 

f The maximum w 200, and the minimum 100 merks Scots; since doubled) 
but still inadequate. 

t On the coniii^ent arc 21 charity schools on the first patent, their sa- 
laries 222/. 10/.; and 17 on the second patent, salaries 84/. In the islet^ 
13 on the first patent, salaries 169/,; on the second patent three, salaries 
14/. 
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accommodations. This was no sooner signified to the 
Duke of Argyle, than immediately he ordered 100/. to 
be given for building two slated houses, and 10/. a year, 
in addition to the salaries allowed by the Society. It is 
by deeds like these, and not by his coat of arms or titles, 
that a great man is ennobled. 

In speaking of schools, it may be proper to observe, 
that of late years less pains than formerly are bestowed, 
both by parents and schoolmasters, in giving children a 
religious education. The great objeft now, is only to fit 
them for business, as if the principles which lead to peace 
of mind and respeft of char-after, and to every duty which, 
is due to God and man, were matters of lesser moment. 
Even the short system of faith and praftice contained in 
our church catechism, though it may be repeated in twenty 
minutes, is now thought too great a burden for the me- 
mory of children. The General Assembly of our church 
has, with great propriety, recommended of late to all 
ministers to attend to this important business ; and it is 
hoped they will do so. Abstrafling from the considera- 
tions of eternity, a religious education, and a mind well 
stored in youth with the maxims of piety, with prayers, 
ps.ilms, hymns, and portions of scripture, must be 
absolutely necessary, to make any one pass through life 
with comfort to himself, and with satisfaftion and utility 
to others. 


SECT. IV. POOR RATES. 

In this county, there arc as yet no poor rates or assess- 
ments. 'I'he poor are supported by begging, by the 
coUeftions made at the church doors, a few mortifications 
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or bequeathments, and other casnalties. Sncli as are 
able to beg, make a tolerable shift to live, as the people 
in general arc disposed to be charitable. But all the 
relief that can be given to those who are unable to go 
about, is scanty and inadequate. The poor, it may be 
said, are, for the most part, supported by the poor. Some 
■of our heritors have no residence in the county ; and 
many of our gentlemen, who think themselves wiser than 
their fathers, are not always where they ought to be on 
Sunday, to give to the poor their offering. 

This growing negleft of public worship and of the Salv 
bath, considered only in a political view, is surely alarm- 
ing. The Sabbath is the great fence of religion ; religion 
the great fence of property, security, peace, and order. 
Such as have much to lose, even in the present world, 
should therefore be the foremost to observe the Sabbath, 
and all the ordinances of religion : for if the multitude, 
ever prone to follow the example of those in any station 
above them, shall, as may be well apprehended, follow 
their example in this, there will soon be an end to all 
order, and government must give place to anarchy*. 

It is an observation of Yorick (or Sterne), and worthy 
of a wiser man, that “ those gentlemen who now throw 
** off religion, may soon find it necessary to take it up in , 
“ self-defence.” But then the danger is, that they can- 


• France was in profound peace (in the year 1787) when Nkckak, in 
his book on the Importance of Religious Sentiments, sound sd the alarm 
of imminent danger to the State. People of fashion, as if they thought 
Shat religion was made only for the vulgar, had before then given up 
the observance of the Sabbath. The vulgar, as always happens, were 
pressing dose on the heels of their betters; and even a public work (a 
bridge on the Seine) was carried on as well on the Sabbath as on other 
Bays, without any necessity. The event turned out at NactCAS foretold; 
and ought to be an awful warning to others. 
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not induce others to take it up, after they have once 
brought them the length of laying it down. It is much 
easier to keep religion while we have it, than to recover it 
if we shall once lose it. In the mean time, if some of our 
gentlemen will have no religion, they should have some 
charity, and at least send their colleftion for the poor. 

By the laws of God and of our country*, the poor have 
a right to be maintained ; and the withholding that from 
them to which they have a just and legal title, is an in» 
jury so much the greater, as they have the less ability to 
enforce their claim. Assessments would make the burden 
alight, as it ought, equally upon all, whether they attend 
church or not, whether they reside on their estates or 
elsewhere. Charity, justice, and even policy, require 
that this should be done without delay. The poor have 
increased, the weekly colle£lions in many places are di- 
minished, and the price of all the necessaries of life is 
greatly raised. 

The arguments commonly used against assessments, are 
but the suggestions of iniquity and avarice. Assessments 
have become common in the south of Scotland, and (as 
the exercise of justice and charity always must be) have 
been produftive of good and not of evil. They have 
enabled the poor to live with more comfort, and made 
the trifling rate fall on those who are liable to pay it, in a 
just and equitable proportion. The non-resident, the 
graceless, and the sefrary, are obliged to contribute their 
share : and the labouring poor, the most numerous class 
of the people, are attached to a happy constitution, which 

* By an a£l paued in 1740, “ the heritors, miniiter, and elders of 
** every parish, are required to make a list of all the poor within the 
“ parish, and to liquidate a yearly sum for their maintenance; the one 
“ half to be paid by the heritors, the other half by the other housc- 

holders," 
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makes a legal provision for their support when they can 
no longer support themselves. 

By assessments, the begging poor would not only be 
more comfortably maintained at home, but also at less 
expense to the public ; as their labour at home would go a 
considerable length to support them ; whereas, in travel- 
ling about, their time and labour turns to no account. 
Besides, the blind and the lame require one or two to 
attend them every day that they are going about. By 
assessments, the burden on the tenants would be less 
heavy and more equal ; and the small difference to the 
rich would easily be made up by retrenching, now and 
then, a superBuous dish or bottle, an useless trinket, or a 
game at cards*. 

It . 


• “ It j» aiked with some degree of alarm (says Dr. ChartSks^ what 
“ will be the final consequence of alimenting the poor ; for, wherever 
“ this tax is imposed, it increases gradually ? This gradual increase, where 
“ it jakes place, may be owing to two causes : 1 . That some are induced 
“ through false shame, to suffer extreme want before they will accept of 
“ an aliment : 2. That those who appoint the aliment are at first too 
“ sparing ; the more frequently and attentively they consider the case of 
" the poor, they are disposed to give the more. Let false shame be com- 
“ bated, and the miserable instru<5led in their rights. Let those who 
“ have the management of the poor, proceed till every indigent person 
“ be found out, and their real wants supplied. When all that need have 
** been persuaded to ask, and when those who give have learned to give 
“ enough, the rate will become sutionary ; till thenit ought to rise. The 
** law which gives a maintenance to the poor, is one of the bulwarks of 
** the British government, by which it is defended from the rage of want 
“ and despair. Heritors and kirk-sessions, to whom the execution of 
“ this law is committed, will give a substantial and seasonable proof of 
** their attachment to our happy constitution, by making the poor of the 
.** Laud to partimpaie its blessings. W ere those who lately assumed to 
“ themsedves the amiable name of Friends of the Peopk, to new-model our 
** emutitution, it is much to be feared that a law in favour of the indigent 
* would not be found in their code ; and if such a law were found in their 
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It would, however, be much better, if some method 
could be devised to make the poor support themselves, 
by contributing a trifle, in the dap of youth and health, 
for a provision against sickness and old age. A penny, 
or even' a halfpenny a week, contributed in the one sea- 
son, would afl'ord a relief of 2r. or 3x. a week in the 
other. Establishnaents of this kind should be formed in 
every pari.sh, and encouraged by the monied and landed 


“ codt, it is still ntisch to be feared, that the new possessors of unrighteoiut 
“ paammoa, would not be forward to execute the law of mere)'.’’ — StmU- 
ticjt Account^ vol. XV. p. G41. 

Assessments in Scotland, are considered by many in the same light with 
poor rate! in England. But they are so totally different, that English 
writers who treat of these matters, frequently contrast the one with the 
other. “ In Scotland fsays Mr. Dyer on Poor Rntn), the assessments are 
“ raised by the heritors themselves (according to the valued rent of he- 
" ritors and tenants^ by mutual consent ; but are not raised at all, unless 
“ where church colletffions fail Very different these from, the poor 
“ rates in England ; where, if after one, or at most two calls, the money 
" is not paid, a pe.'son may be summoned before two justices to answer 
“ for such refusal or negleA, and his goods may be distrained.'' 

Betides the difference in the mode of raising, there is also a vast dif- 
ference in the mode of managing. The assessments in Scotland are ma- 
naged with no expense; whereas the poor rates in England cost almost 
as much to naanage them, as goes to maintain the poor. According to a 
report of a Committee of the House of commons in 1787, the whole sum 
of the poor rates raised in England, upon a medium calculation of three 
years (178.S, 1784,and 1785), was .... £.2,UX>;567 

The nett money applied to the relief of the poor, only - 1,486,199 

The re.t of the sum raised, went in fmritb cnUrtammenti, overseen' exfenset, 
and lonvsuUs ! Dyia's Comfiaints of the Poor. 

In the Royal Hospital of Bridewell, in like manner, while onlv 1 3,451 i 
7 s. 4at had been expended on the cbjeols of the charity, the salaries, Atx^ 
of officers cost 19,254/. 4J. besides 32S4i 9v. Irf. in feasts, an<l 17,332/1 
19r. Td. in repairs. Monthly Snienv, Jan. 1794. 

It appears, then, that the principal grievance attending poor rates in 
England, is owing to the expense of management, svhich costs nothing in 
.Scotland, as it is done by kirk-sessions, and under the inspedbon of the 
heritors. 
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interest. The happy efFc»5ls of such charitable instituv 
tiohs, are noticed in many of the statistical accounts (such 
as those of Kirkcaldy, Kilsyth, &c.), which might help 
persons versed in calculations of this nature, to form some 
just and equitable scheme, and upon infallible principles, 
that might be safely and generally adopted- Every per- 
son, upon leaving one parish, should have an equal price 
for his share in its funds (according to tables that might 
be constructed for that purpose), but be obliged to trans- 
fer it to the funds of that parish into which he enters. 
Such a scheme would cherish the habits of industry and 
frugality in the poor, and provide against the great in- 
convenience which the poor labour under in England, 
from tlie difficulty of removing from one parish to 
another. 


SECT. V. LEASES. 

The most common term for which leases are granted 
in this county, is 19 years. Of late years it is seldom, 
more, often less, and some landlords give no lease at all. 
These last can expeCl no improvement, and consequently 
less rise of rent. 

The entry to the grass and houses is at Whitsunday, 
and to the arable land at the Martinmas following*, after 
the outgoing tenant reaps the crop which he left behind 
him. He is allowed the use of the bam to thrash his 
crop, and obliged to leave l-3d of the straw to his suc- 


* On one estate, the entry to the arable is also at Whitsunday. The 
outgoing tenant leaves the ground ploughed, and his successor sows it. 
It may be supposed that the ground will be ill ploughed, and the dung 
littk car«d tor. 
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cessor. It is plain, that it would be for the advantage of 
all parties, if the incoming tenant were always obliged to 
take the whole crop at an appraised value, as is commonly 
done with sheep stocks, by arbiters mutually chosen. ■ 
The rent is payable at Martinmas, after the crop is reaped 
or disposed of •, or rather after the cattle markets arc 
over. The entering tenant gets the houses repaired, in 
a habitable condition, and is obliged to leave them so, 
under comprisement. But if they should be twice as good 
as he found them, or should he make any addition to 
them, he has no allowance for the melioration ; but in- 
stead of that, pays whatever repairs they want. This 
appears a hardship ; and pne should think it would be 
fairer to value them at going in, and again at going out, 
and to pay or receive the difference. But it is difficult to 
change the established customs of a country. 

The leases in general have few covenants. Those 
granted by the Duke of Arctle commonly enjoin the 
tenant to drain and enclose to a certain extent. This, 
for some time, was the only augmentation of rent required 
by his Grace, and still it makes a part of it. The time 
for performing those improvements is also limited to as 
short a period as may be ; so that the tenant may reap as 
much as possible of the advantage of his own improvement 
during the currency of his lease Ifi His Grace is also in 

use 


♦ when the tenant see* that he has thus the prospeA of being reim- 
bursed, he will execute the work the more cheerfully and speedily. 
When, therefore, the amount to which he is to improve it fixed upon, it 
would be desirable that his own opinion should concur with that of his 
landlord, or improver, as to the mode in which his money should be 
most usefully laid out, of which few should be able to judge better than 
the tenant himself. One obvious remark may be made, which is, that 
no partial improvement should be prescribed. If a dike, for example, 
is to be built, it should be so contrived as to make a complete encloturet 
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ose of giving a new lease some years before the old ex- 
pires, to prevent the ground from being too much run 
out. As to the mode of managing his land, or the rota- 
tion he is to observe, the tenant is seldom or never laid 
under any restridlions. If he pays his rent, he is allowed 
to do it in his own way. This liberty may in general be 
favourable to the tenant. But if he has not both skill 
and honesty to make the proper use of it, which is more 
than can always be expedled, it may prove detrimental 
both to himself and to the landlord. Restrictions, how- 
ever, if at all proper (except perhaps at the end of a lease), 
ought to be few in their number, and general in their 
nature ; such as the number of crops that should be taken, 
and that they should be white and green alternately. 
Instructions and example may serve to show the farmer 
his interest, and how soon he is convinced, he will no 
doubt pursue it. 

A landlord, in letting his lands, ought to have in view 
the proper management of them, as well as a good tenant 
and an equal rent. The last of these objects, the rent, is 
too often the chief, if not the only one, that is attended 
to by many landlords j and it is fully accomplished by 
the common mode of receiving private offers j though 
the wisest landlords do not always accept them, as they 
often proceed from ignorance, necessity, or malice. 

It must be allowed, indeed, that many landlords have 
no other way of knowing the value of their lands, or of 
bringing them up to an equal rent but this, or that of 
letting them by auclion. They say, with some degree 
of justice, that the tenants only areXo blame, if they hurt 

of a &eld, that the fanner may have the full and inunediate beneht of it 
for winter green crops. And as the best lands will pay best, they should 
be enclosed first, except in the cate of improving moss lands, which re. 
quire to be instantly enclosed, to save them from poaching. 

themselves, 
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themselves, when allowed to make their own rent. It 
anay be also said, that competition leads to exertion, and 
exertion to improvement, and improvement to the gene- 
lal good of the public. 

When this mode is not adopted, every landlord should 
he at due pains to know the nature and value of his lands, 
the purpose for vrhich they are best adapted, the manage- 
ment that best suits them, and the rent which they can 
well bear. To this purpose he shall apply them, this 
management he should prescribe, and this rent he should 
openly demand, and then choose his tenant ; giving al- 
ways the jweference to the one he has, if he has been 
found to deserve it. Tliis would create confidence in the 
landlord, and give encouragement to improvement. 

The length of the lease should be proportioned to the 
improvements to be made on the farm ; unless the land- 
lord makes those improvements himself, and enafte in- 
terest for his money. No wise tenant will lay out much 
on the improvement of his farm, or even of his stock, if 
his lease is not long enough to reimburse him with in- 
terest. On lands open, and so little cultivated as most 
of this county, 19 years is thought too short a term for 
carrying on any great or permanent improvements. A 
farm in a bad condition, or exhausted state, takes more 
than half his time before it can be got into good heart 
and good order: and by that time the farmer is dis- 
couraged from proceeding, as he is not certain of reaping 
the fruit of his labours. 

Short leases are a great obstacle to improvement ; and 
long ones can hardly be expected while lands are so rapidly 
rising in their value, and their produce yearly giving a 
higher price. It were much to be wished that some plan 
could be devised, by which a tenant of skill, industry, and 
ability, could go on without interruption or dread of 
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removal, whik, at the same time, tire hmdlotdt skonli 
have an adequate rent for his lands. , But suchi a plan,, 
that could be accommodated to all times and phtce:^ k. if 
difficult, if not impossible, to contrive*. 

All leases, except in the case of death or b^dcreptcy, 
should exclude assignees and subtenants, in order to pre- 
vent one from oppressing others, and it would be well if 
no farm was lett to any who does not himself reside on it. 
Even the poor cottager is of such consequence to the land- 
lord, as to merit such a stipulation in his favour, as may 
secure him from the oppression of any little tyrant. If 
services and public burdens are not entirely excluded 
from leases, as they ought, they should at least be few, 
and well defined, in order to prevent any disagreeable 


* A plan of this kind hw feeeit proposed by Lord Kaues. and. ap- 
plauded by many. His Lordship proposes that leases should eoosist of 
certain fixed periods, at the end of each of which (suppose 19 years! there 
should be a stipulated rise of the rent ; allowing the tenant, upon giving 
due warning, to resign, if he pleases, at the end of each ; and allowing 
the landlord, upon the Klee warning, to tarn him out, provided he pays 
him 10 years purchase of the advanced rent, supposed to ariro from the 
meliorations made by the tenant, on the faith of his being continued in 
the possession. If the tenant shall offer a still higher rent than was sti- 
pulated, the landlord shall pay him 10 years purchase of drat offer also. 
This will encourage the fanner to improve with spirit, at at the worst 
he may expedt a reasonable return for his exertions : and the landlord, 
if be thinks it his interest to remove him, can be no loser in giving him 
such a remuneration for hit improvements ; at this would be as gainful 
to him as if he bought a new estate, free from taxes, for only 10 years 
purchase. 

But it may be objetlhed ts this ingenious plan, that lands, without any 
melioration at all, may rise in the course of 1 9 years much higher than 
could have been foreseen or expedled. In this case, it would be hard that 
the landlord should either lose the advantage he is justly entitled to, or 
pay 10 years of the mereased' value, which took place in consequence of 
the times, and not of any meliorations made by the tenant. This matter, 
however, might peohably b« ac^stfd by arbiters mutually chosen. 

I -c difi'crcnce. 
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difference. For the same reason the circuitous language 
of law, which plain fanners cannot understand, should as 
much as possible be avoided. 

^ DIFFERENCES BETWEEN LANDLORDS AND TENANTS. 

These seldom occur in this county, as the lands are for 
the most part held by leases which specify the covenants 
clearly, and contain few rcstriflions. And where there 
are no leases, there is no room for any dispute, as the 
snpreme law must be the landlord’s pleasure. Most of 
the lesser and more frequent causes of difference, such 
as the repairs of houses, dikes, &c. are settled by judicious 
men, who are sworn appraisers, appointed in every parish 
for such purposes. 

This is an excellent institution, and it were much to be 
wished, that a legal san^ion could be obtained for having 
ail differences between one man and another, at least 
under 50/. value, settled by a jury of plain, honest, and, 
intelligent men in every parish, which would save many 
a tedious and expensive process. In a county so scattered 
and extensive as this, a wise man will rather forego his 
interest, than dispute it in a process before the Ordinary, 
who may be 50 or 100 miles distant, and take perhaps 
seven years to determine it* ** . When justice is thus dis- 
tant 


* The Writer had occasion lately to see a letter of the following tenor, 
in answer to one craving payment of an account of long and forgotten 
matters: “ If, as you say, you have been these seven yean defending me 
“ in a process at the instance of A. B. of the C. sloop of Lome, it is strange 
“ that in all that time you never thought of letting me know what you 
“ were doing. If you had, I could have informed you, that A. B., of the C. 
" sloop of Lome, was dead five years ago; and that as he died bankrupt, 

** none could he so hardy as to take up his quarrel.” 

The expense of recovering any ordinary debt, when messengers, icc. 
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tant and difficult to get, few will be disposed, and still 
fewer able, to sue for it ; and the honest and peaceable 
subjeft will almost always be the loser. The prosperity 
of the county c()pld not fail to be greatly promoted by 
any measure that could alleviate this evil*. 


SECT. VI. EXPENSES. 

Those who have large possessions live well ; those who 
have small ones live poorly. The small farmers, for 
nine or ten months in the year, make generally two, and 
sometimes three meals a day of potatoes, with herrings 
or milk. Such as can afford it salt a cow in winter, and 


must be «ent to such a distance, may exceed twice its value, and verify 
the account which Gux.aive!i gives of the lasvs of bis country, that a man 
nay be ruined by gaining a few causes. 

Much good will arise from the late law, which gives to justices the 
|M>wer of determining all matters under S/. 6s. 8d.‘, afterwards raised to 
St. It would be desirable to have their power still more extended, to 
the price of a cow or horse, or a servant’s yearly wages (say 18/. or 20/.), 
to as to answer the ordinary transactions of the poor. 

• “ In Holland, burghers of established chara.5ter, to whom the name 
“ of Peace Mahers is given, are chosen to determine any claims, when the 
•* sum does not exceed 200 guilders (about 18/.)." — Ho-wari's Acceustt cf 
fhe Znsaarettas in Europe. 

“ In the .Seilly Isles, all civil matters are managed by what is called the 
“ Court of Tnvtlvt ! in which the commander in chief, the proprietor’s 
** agent, and the chaplain, have their teats, in virtue of their offices ; the 
* other nine are chosen hy the people. 'I'hese decide, or rather compro- 
“ mise all differences, and punisli small offences by fines, &c.’’ — Polititnl 
ffsrwy, vol. i. p. 482. 

Would not some similar institution be of great use in all parishes, or at 
least in all parts that are remote from the ordinary seats of justice f 
Something is wanted to make the course of justice more expeditious and 


easy. 
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■km a shcrp or two in harvest. 'Oatmeal pottage, or oa<- 
mcal jelly {strwens), make commonly the third meal a day, 
with -milk ; and oaten or bear bread, when the potatoes 
fail, snppTy theirplace. In Kintyre, it iscustomary to take 
some thin pottage, or a little bread and milk, before they 
begin work in the morning ; and after dinner, should it 
even be potatoes and herring, or flesh and broth, they 
have commonly a little bread and milk, by way of dessert 
or supplement. But neither of these customs are known 
in the other parts of the county. 

In general, most farmers live as they can aflbrd; and as 
•it would be difficult to find two farmers whose skill, ia- 
dustry, and attention, advantages and disadvantages, are 
the same, so it would be difficult to find any two whose 
expenses exaftly quadrate. Few ordinary fanners expeft 
or accomplish more than to make their outlays and returns 
balance at the year’s end. Of the manner of doing this 
an instance follows : 


OUTLAYS. 


Rent, 

Wages of a man-servant in the house, 

of a maid, 

Wages of a herd, 

Occasional aid in harvest, 

Stock, 4 horses, 36/.} 10 cows, 40/.; 1 plough' 
and 4 harrows, 3/.; 3 carts with furniture, 1 1/.; 
dairy utensils and other furniture, 10/. } in all ► 
100/. ; upon which interest, risk, tear and 
wear, at 10 per cent, is 10/. J ■, 

Weaver and riiocmaker, 3 /. ; smith and carpenter, 3/. 
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Bear, 18/.; beans, 5/.; potatoes,?/. 

Six of year old cattle, 12/.; butter and cheese, IS/. 30 


As much lint Is sold as buys the wool; and as much 
market yarn is sold as will purchase salt, candles, and 
a number of other little articles occasionally needed for 
the use of the family. The farm contains about 40 
acres of arable ground, with some pasture ; and might, 
under a different system of management, yield a con- 
siderable balance In favour of the farmer. See Chap. VII. 
Sea. III. 

The instance here given, relates to the distria of Kin- 
tyre ; and the returns are stated, not according to the 
high prices given at present, but according to the me- 
dium prices for some years past. In most of the other 
distrias, they generally turn but little of the rent out of 
the dairy or the bam. Their principal dependence is 
upon the sale of sheep and cattle ; which will fall to be 
considered elsewhere. 


CHAP- 
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IMPLEMENTS. 


MANY of the proprietors have all the instruments 
of husbandry in great perfection j and as cart and plough- 
wrights are now established in most parts of the county, 
the tenants are also getting better implements than what 
were in use formerly. Still, however, many of them 
make their own ploughs, but generally in a very rude 
and clumsy manner, though they affeft to say it is after 
the fashion of the old Scotch plough*. The machine 


* The following, according to Dickson, are the dimensions of the old 
Scotch plough, and may be of use to those who work without rule. The 
length of the head, without the iron, 20 inches ; breadth 5 ; goes into the 
sock 6. Mortises for the larger handle and sheath, 3 by 1. The slieath, 
forming an angle of GO degrees with the bead, is 12 inches between the 
head and beam, clear of the mortises. The larger handle 5 feet 4 inches 
long; its diameter at the beam and head 2 1 -half inches. The handle 
curves at the beam, or about 10 inches from the head ; the lower part is 
nearly parallel to the sheath. From the top of the handle to the bottom 
of the furrow, 3 feet 2 inches. Length of the beam nearly 6 feet ; dia- 
meter at the thickest, 4 inches ; perpendicular of the curve in it, near 5. 
Plane of the bolt hole above the plane of the head or bottom of the fur- 
row, 15 inches. Sock, 2 feet long ; or sock and bead, 3 feet 8 inches. 
The plane of the coulter in the beam, is where a perpendicular raised 
from the head falls : it is 2 feet 10 inches long, 2 1-half inches broad; 
the point of it a little before the sock, in a line with the left side of the 
head. The wrist is about 2G inches long, and 2 broad, and makes na 
angle of 30 degrees with the head. The lesser handle is a few inches 
shorter than the larger. The distance below, depends on the position of 
the wrist, in which the lesser is hied. The distance of the handles at top 
it 2 feet 6 inches. The mould-board not straight, gradually projedHng 
outward. 
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itself mny often be allowed to be a moderate draught for 
one of their horses. But light ploughs (on the construc- 
tion of Small’s) have of late been introduced among 
many of the farmers, as well as of the gentlemen, and 
answer well, except on some coarse lands. On most 
lands, these may be drawn with ease by two ordinary 
horses ; which is a prodigious saving to the farmer, and 
paves the wdy for laying aside the driver, as a very few 
have already done. 

Mr. Campbell, minister of Kilcalmoncll, in Kintyre, 
has lately invented a plough, which, instead of a coulter, 
has an erc<Et plate of iron connected with the sock. The 
intention of this contrivance is to strengthen the beam, 
and to keep the plough from being choked in stubble 
ground*. 

Harrows with timber teeth, are still used by a few of 
the poorer farmers, in some parts of the county; nor is 
the barbarous custom of tying them to the tails of horses 
(instead of drawing them by hems), entirely laid aside. 
Break-harrows and rollers are almost as yet confined to a 
few proprietors. The use of carts, where the roads and 
the ground admit of them, is nearly general. Those used 
by the farmers, are, for the most part, of a small size, 
proportioned to the horses, and not well mounted, owing 
to the scarcity and high price of timber. They cost from 
3/. 10.r. to 5/. according as they are mounted. The ordi- 
nary height of the wheels is about four feet. 

Peats and dung used to be carried on sledges, or on 
creels on the backs of horses ; and the corn and hay was 
conveyed in small frames in the same manner. This is 

• A drawing of this plough (which obtained a premium from the 
Highland Society) may be seen in the Scots Magazine for 1794, and in 
the Encyclopiedia Britannica, under the word PUi^h. ' 
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Still the ease in some parts, where steep grounds and bad 
roads admit of no better conveyance. Fanners are pretty 
common ; thrashing machines* not known. A few kilns 
with brick floors, for drying corn, have been lately ereft- 
ed in Kintyre ; and the safety, cleanliness, and conveni- 
ence of them, promise to make them soon more general. 
Where grain docs not abound, such a kiln might be erect- 
ed at the mill, and serve all the grain that is brought to 
it. 


CHAP. VI. 

OF ENCLOSING. 


GOOD enclosures are the foundation of all improve- 
ments. Whether lands are employed in tillage or in 
pasturage, enclosures are necessary, in order to turn them 
to the best account. In arable lands, they save the ground 
from being poached when wet, and put it in the farmer’s 
power to raise green crops with much greater advantage 
than he can do without them. In pasture lands, they 
save the expense of herding •, allow the cattle to graze 
freely, without being teazed by herds and dogs ; and 
by giving them clean grass and a change of pasture as they 


,• la larj^ fannS) theac would soon pay the cost, not only by saving of 
labour, but ajao of the grain devoured by rats and oice, aa all might be 
thrashed as soon as dry. 

need 
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need it, enable them to thrive better than they could do 
otherwise, and support a greater number oli the same ex- 
tent of ground. Enclosures are likewise of great benefit 
in the view of giving shelter to some grounds, and drain- 
ing others, according to the nature of the grounds, and 
the kinds of fences or enclosures. By judicious enclo- 
sures, most low-lying arable grounds might be made of 
more value, by at least one-third, to the occupier, as well 
as of great benefit to the public, by increasing the quan- 
tity of com, wool, flax, butter, cheese, butcher’s meat, 
manufa£lures ; and by means of all these articles of food 
and employment, greatly adding to the riches and popu- 
lation of the country. 

In this county, enclosures, as yet, are chiefly confined 
to the possessions of proprietors ; many of whom have 
sufficiently enclosed and subdivided the farms in their 
own hands. Many of the storemasters and graziers, have 
also enclosed considerable portions of their Imver grounds, 
which they save for winter and spring pasture. But the 
general appearance of the country is still naked and open; 
and must remain so, if landlords will not enclose them, 
or give their tenants longer leases. 

The enclosures are of various kinds : stone dik^, 
earthen dikes, ditches, hedges, and half dikes, or sunk 
fences. Earthen dikes are so much labour lost. Of the 
other fences, the kind that should be chosen, must de- 
pend much on the nature of the ground. If that is soft 
and mossy, a ditch six feet wide, and three deep, is the 
most proper fence, as it may also serve to drain, and per- 
haps, to water the enclosure. Both these points should 
be always attended to, as much as possible, in marking 
out the lines of all ditches for enclosing and subdividing 
grounds. Ditches may be generally executed at from 1/. 

F 2 'to 
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to 1/. '2d. the fall of six ells*. Cuttings of willows, pop- 
lars, and other aquatics, should be planted in the face of 
them, when made, for the better fence, and for shelter : 
or plants of bircli may be set at the back of them •, which, 
as they grow higlier and closer, will give better shelter, 
and make a fine appearance. They are easier got, and 
grow on poorer soils than beeches. Tliey would pro- 
bably grow well, without any other trouble than sowing 
the seed on the back edge of the stuff thrown out of the 
ditches. The like might be done in the case of sunk 
fences, for the sake of shelter. 

When the soil is good, hedges may be raised ; and 
when they succeed, they make the most beautiful and 
most lasting fences f. But they are difficult to raise, on 
account of the protedfion and care which they require 
when young, and the quantity of timber requisite to raise 
them in, when timber is so scarce as it is in some parts of 
this county. Stone dikes are undoubtedly the best and 
most convenient fences, in a country where stones abound 
almost every where, and where labour is cheap. In most 
places, they may be built from four to five feet high, at 
Ij-. per yard. Besides, our cattle are so light, and wild, 
that they can hardly be confined by any other fence. This 
is complete at once; stands, if well built, for a century ; 
and when it fails, as the materials remain, may be easily 


• Nearly six yards and a quarter linglisli. 

f In order to liave a good hedge, the quicks should Ire manured well, 
ke|>t clean, never cut on the top, hut only on the sides, in a sIo])in 
direction, like the side of a roof. Hedges alone seldom make a sulHci- 
ent fence. A sunk stone fence, with a hedge behind it, would give both 
fence and .shelter. Hedges would probably be more common in many 
parts of the coumy, if quicks were more easily got ; but it is troublesome 
to get them from the i.ow Country, and few are at tise pains of raising 
them from the seed at home. 

repaired. 
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repaired. It also takes up less room than any other } 
by which a considerable quantity of ground is saved. 
The Galloway dike, of which tliere are good specimens 
about Lochgair, is the best fence against sheep. The 
expense is nearly the same as of another dike of equal 
height 

i'he size of enclosures must depend on the size of farms. 
In arable lands, it is requisite also to attend to the rota- 
tion of crops to be adopted, and to make the divisions of 
the land to correspond with this, and with the quantity 
of dung which the farm produces ; upon which the ro- 
tation, in some measure, must depend. It should also be 
studied, as much as possible, to have the ground in every, 
arable enclosure of the same quality •, so as that the same 
management may suit every part of it : for, if some of it 
be wet, and some dry, it cannot always be ploughed and 
sown at the same time, nor admit of the same kind of 
crop, which may often prove an inconvenience. Even in 
grass lands, the soft should, as much as possible, be se- 
parated from the dry lands, and pastured in dry weather, 
when they will suft'er least from poaching. 

In this county, there are, properly speaking, no com- 
mons. But the open state of a great part of the country, 
and the mode of occupying farms by a number of small 
tenants conjundlly, may be considered as little better. 
The Duke of Argyle has been, for a considerable time 
back, changing this system oh his estate, by dividing the 
farms, and giving each tenant his own share separately. 
Others have begun to follow this system ; by which the 
lands are better improved, and the tenants in better con- 


* A Galloway tUke, 5 feet High, inches at bottom, 16 at top, 

“ built according to the distance of stones, at from 4/. Cd. to 7/. per 
‘ fall.*’ Txi eeddtile 
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Uition. His Grace makes it also a covenant in most of 
the leases which he grants, that the tenant shall enclose 
so much ground, or build a certain extent of dikes. This 
makes sometinaes a part, and sometimes the whole, of the 
augmentation put upon the rent. Thus the tenant is 
benefited in the meantime (as the work must be done 
within a few years after the commencement of bis lease), 
and the land is improved, so as to bear to have the rent 
l-used afterwards. His Grace also furnishes his tenants 
with thorns gratis i but they are not always well cared for 
after planting. Some proprietors enclose the lands them- 
selves, and charge the tenant sometimes 6, but more 
commonly 7 1-half per cent. * for the money expended. 
In whatever way, or at whatever rate, it is expedient that 
lands should be enclosed, either by the tenant or land- 
lord, of both ; as, without this, no considerable improve.t 
mentr is to be expefled. Green crops, especially, cannot 
be raised to advantage without enclosures ; and without 
green crops, farming hardly deserves the name ; for the 
land must be unproduftive, and the cattle, for a great 
part of the year, starving. It is unnecessary to add, that 
whatever makes land more produftive, will be friendly to 
population. 

Gates, in such enclosures as we have, merit no parti-r 
cular notice, except those about Inveraray, which are re- 
markably neat and light. Each pillar consists of one 
block or stone, neatly cut ; and the gate shuts with a 
spring, which goes into an iron niche, that holds it fast. 


• “ Five per cent, is plenty.” G. C. — It is indeed hard, if lands cannot 
be improved under double the profit which is generally had from buying 
them. Five per cent, for improvements is the same as buying an estate 
for 20 years purchase, besides being free of taxes. 

CHAP. 
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ARABLE LAXDS. 


SECT. I. TILLAGE. 

IT is too common a notion, that any man may hold 
a plough : yet much depends on the skill of the plough- 
man. On this depends often the difference between a 
good and a bad crop ; and always the difference between 
the cattle moving with ease and with difficulty. With 
us, this work is too often committed to unskilful hands, 
who rather tear than till the ground. We have, how- 
ever, improved much within these 20 years ; although, 
as yet, the improvement is far from being general. Many 
of our proprietors brought skilful ploughmen from the 
Low Country to carry on their farming operations. A 
number of our young men hire themselves occasionally 
in the Low Country, and bring home the skill which they 
acquire there. Some farmers from England were also 
brought by the Duke of Argyle to his estate in Kintyre; 
and their skill in ploughing could not be questioned. 
Owing to these different causes, we have, in all parts of 
the county, some specimens of as good ploughing as can 
be seen any where ; and as our people are abundantly 
sagacious, we may hope that this improvement will soon 
be general. 

Some, instead of four, have begun to use only two 
horses in the plough. As our land^ in general, is light 

F If and 
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and friable, two tolerable horses, kept in good condition, 
with a light plough, could easily turn the most of it, 
and make better work. A very few have also begun to 
plough without a driver. This, upon trial, will be found 
easier than ii commonly imagined. In a very few days 
the horses come to understand their business, and will 
give little trouble to direft them by the reins. They 
also move with greater ease, and make better work, even 
in cross and hregular lands. It is surprizing, that such 
as see so vast a saving, aud sq great an improvement going 
on before their eyes, are so slow to adopt it. It cannot 
be supposed that this inattention to their interest will 
long continue. The ploughman who will not do withr 
out a driver, must soon be considered as unfit to be emr 
ployed. The keeping of more horses on a farm than 
are necessary, is a common case ; and the loss is prodir 
gious : for every unnecessary horse, the farmer could 
keep two cows, which would bring him a gain of 5/. a 
year. 

In some parts of the county, the old mode of plough- 
ing with four horses abreast, and the driver w'alking 
before them backwards, is still continued. But this 
awkward mode is fast going out of fashion ; and it may 
be expefled, that, in a few years, it will be altogether 
unknown. 

Many of our old ridges are in the serpentine style, aud 
answer the description of Hogarth’s line of beauty. But 
the taste is changed ; and new ones are made straight, 
though the direftion of the old cannot easily be altered. 
To change the form of such ridges, especially when they 
are broad and high in the middle, requires much skill 
and caution. It can hardly be done with the plough, 
without burying a great part of the best soil which is 
near the surface, and bringing up, instead of it, what has 
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lain beyond the reach of the sun and air for ages. If it 
is attempted at all, it ought to be done with the spade, 
except making first a small ridge with the plough, in the 
old furrow, which will greatly lessen the labour. After 
this, one should begin at the end of a ridge, levelling a 
few feet from side to side, then eovering this bit with the 
surface of the next ; after which, the piece from which 
the surface was taken, is levelled, and covered in the same 
way with the surface of the next ; and so on, till the ridge 
is done •, always taking care to keep the earth over the 
old furrows a little higher than in any other part, as it 
will sink more afterwards. The expense of this opera- 
tion may be reckoned near 3/. an acre ; but the pulveriz- 
ing and trenching which it would give the ground, when 
properly executed, would bring a speedy gain, and leave 
a lasting improvement. 

"When new ridges are to be formed, they should be 
made as straight as possible, and in a north and south 
direflion, when the ground will allow it, that both sides 
may have an equal share of sunshine*. They should be 
of a moderate breadth, never exceeding 12 feet when the 
ground is dry, and much narrower when the ground is 
wet. They should be raised no higher in the middle 
than is requisite to let the water fall oft' to the furrows ; 
except in mossy grounds, where the furrows may be in- 
tended for open drains, and where it may therefore be 
expedient to make the ridges higher and broader. 

The depth to which ground should be ploughed must 
depend on the soil, and somtimes on other circumstances, 
which may require the ground to be ploughed sometimes 
shallower, and sometimes deeper. In general, it should 
be from i- to 6 inches deep ; and the sod or fur, in order 


* some prefer an east anil west direction, by which the furs are more 
ilirciiUy exposed to the meridian sun. 
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to turn easily, and keep from falling back, should be a 
third broader than its depth ; and the breadth should be 
unifonn, in order to make the work look neatly when it 
is done. 

In Lome, after the ground has been ploughed, it is 
customary to run over it all with the spade, and to break 
the clods so minutely, that it has much the appearance of 
ground that has been dug, or delved. This correfts any 
fault in the ploughing, makes the seed fall more equally, 
and keeps any of it from going to too great a depth be- 
tween the furs. The expense of this operation is so 
trifling, that it may be almost saved in the seed, besides 
the difference which it makes in the harvest. If the 
praftice were extended to some of the stiff grounds in 
Kintyre, it could not fail to be of great advantage. Any 
ground that is not sufficiently pulverized, requires a 
liberal use of the spade i and for that use it will always 
make a liberal return. In many farms in this county, 
whole acres, where the plough cannot run, are turned up 
with the spade altogether } and the produce is considered 
as so much greater than that of ploughed land, as to pay 
for the difference in the labour. 


SECT. II.— FALLOWING. 

In this county, fallowing Is hardly known. The far- 
mer cannot be reconciled to the thoughts of having a 
field a whole year without any grass or corn ; though it 
would return him double the next year, and save a year’s 
seed to the bargain. We have indeed, comparatively 
speaking, but little of strong clay soil that requires to be 
pulverized} and if green crops were raised in more 

abundance. 
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abundance, and managed by the horse-hoeing husbandry, 
our light lands might be cleaned, and a prolitable crop 
obtained at the same time. When a cleansing and non- 
cxliausting crop will stand instead of a fallow, it is no 
doubt to be preferred : but on what wc have of stiff 
heavy soils, especially in Kintyre and in Craignish, fal- 
lowing might be of service ; and the more so, if we begin 
to raise wheat ; which answers best after a fallow, though 
it may do well after potatoes, and especially on clover 
ley. 

The purposes of fallowing arc, to pulverize the soil ; 
to enrich It by exposing a new surface repeatedly to the 
influence of the sun and air ; and to clear the land of 
the roots and seeds of weeds. Three ploughings (of 
which one should be across), and as many harrowings, 
well-timed, and judiciously performed,’ will make an in- 
credible cliange upon a field that requires to be fallowed. 
To clear it of root-weeds, the work should be performed 
when the weather is so dry as to wither them ; but seed- 
weeds, or annuals, are sooner destroyed in moist weather, 
that will make them vegetate quickly ; after which they 
should be ploughed down, and the operation repeated till 
the field is clear of them. Weeds, at all events, must be 
destroyed before any good crop can be expedted ; and 
when this is not done by green crops, it ought certainly 
to be done by fallowing. If our farmers could be per- 
suaded to make some few and small experiments of this 
improvement, upon very stiff or foul grounds, they would 
see the advantage of it. But on light lands, not greatly 
infested with root-weeds, any green and meliorating 
crop, well drilled and hoed, will be of more advantage. 
The state of nurseries and garden-grounds, constantly 
in cultivation, and constantly produdlive, seems to indi- 
cate, that if land has every other justice done to it, fal- 
lowing 
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lowing may generally be dispensed with ; if green crops 
are put in drills, the interstices horse-hoed, and the 
weeds that escape the plough picked out by the hand.- 


SECT. HI. ROTATION OP CROPS. 

A JUDICIOUS rotation of crops is a matter of the highest 
consequence in husbandry. Lands properly managed in 
this respect will, in a number of years, produce the double 
of what they would otherwise yield. Every plant seems 
to have some food peculiar to itself, of which it will soon 
exhaust the ground, if repeatedly sown on the same spot. 
The seldomer, therefore, that the same plant is sown on 
the same ground, the greater will be the increase. Hence 
the great return of oats from new land, when properly 
cultivated, and the great return of bear from land that is 
suited to it, and in which it tvas not sown during a long 
period before. 

Some crops, too, impoverish the ground more than 
others, so that a due intermixture, or rotation of them, is 
necessary, in order to keep the land from being exliausted. 
Of the first kind are all w’hite crops, or culmiferoas plants, 
such as wheat, oats, bear, and rye ; and of the latter kind 
are all green crops, or leguminous plants, such as pease, 
beans, clover, and cabbage. ’J[he first having small leaves, 
and few in number, must depend mostly on the soil for 
their nourishment, and little on the air ; especially when 
their leaves harden, and when they begin to perfect their 
seed. The latter, on the contrary, having large and 
abundant leaves, fresh and green till they are cut, derive 
more of their nourishment from the air than from the 
soil. This, too, is the case with potatoes and turnips, 
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which no cultivation could bring to perfcflion, if they 
should be deprived of their tops. Their bulbous roots 
also keep the soil in motion, and help to pulverize and 
make it fertile. It is manifest, therefore, that the white 
and exhausting crops should not come close upon 
each other, without the intervention of some of the 
green. 

Besides changing the crop from white to green, it is 
also necessary to adapt each to its proper soil. Oats will 
answer almost on any land ; but bear requires it should 
be dry and free. Beans answer best in land that is strong, 
moist, and deep ; pease, in that which is light and dry. 
So that the firmer must beware of putting any crop in a 
soil that docs not suit it. 

In the rotation of crops, regard should also be had to 
make the different kinds succeed each other, so as to fur- 
nish work at every season, but without interfering the 
one with the other. The soil, climate, season, nearness 
or distance of market, much or little dung, fields being 
enclosed or open, with several other circumstances, all 
tend to vary the rotation, as the judgment of the farmer 
shall direft him. The period of rest, in pasture, must 
depend upon the quantity of dung, I'he more the far- 
mer abounds in dung, the oftener he can turn up his 
ground to advantage. 

Examples of a proper rotation are as yet rare among 
the farmers of this county. The only green crop that is 
generally cultivated is potatoes. Grasses are cultivated 
by a few, and in no great quantity. The quantity of 
beans, pease, and turnips, is also inconsiderable, and con- 
fined chiefly to the distri(5l of Kintyre, According to the 
system which lately prevailed over all .Scotland, the land 
is generally divided into infield and outfield. The ordi- 
nary rotation on the first (which receives most of the farm- 
yard 
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yard dung) is potatoes, bear, oats, oats, and then pefhaps 
beans, bear, oats, while it is thought to pay for seed and 
labour ; after which it sometimes rests a year or two, 
before the same course is run over. In the outfield, 
which, in most of the county, is mantwed by foldifig cattle 
upon it, and in the rest of it by lime, and some dung, 
moss, or compost, the usual rotation is, three successive 
crops of oats, and then three or four years rest before the 
same operation is renewed. 

It will easily be conceived, that this system of husbandry 
must be very unproductive, as in faCl it is •, for the aver- 
age returns of the county cannot be reckoned so high as 
three for oats, and five for bear. The errors are obvious. 
In the ^rst place, the farmers plough perhaps twice as 
much as they ought. Of course they can do the land 
but half the justice it would need ; so that they diminish 
the grass without adding to the quantity of corn. Then, 
as they have seldom any green crop, except potatoes, they 
exhaust the ground by a succession of white crops ; never 
less than one of bear, and two of oats, on the infield,' and 
three of oats on the outfield. What beans they sow, are 
sown broad*<ast, and never hoed ; so that they seldom do 
much service to the ground ; as, when thus sown on ex- 
hausted ground, they rather encourage than check the 
weeds. At length, when the land is quite exhausted, 
and will no longer pay for seed and labour, it is allowed. 
R) rest in a state in which it can hardly produce as much 
grass per acre as would feed a sheep. 

Ii> order to reClify these errors, farmers should begin 
with ploughing, perhaps, rto more than half the usual 
quantity. Some of the poorer fields that are distant, on 
high and hanging grounds, should perhaps be entirely 
gfiven up*, at least any farther than is necessary to make 
them good pasture. With this view they should be 

turned 
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turned up once in the seven or eight years, after being 
previously limed or manured ; only one crop taken, or at 
most two, and then laid down with white clover, and 
other suitable grasses. If, in any farm, this should occa* 
sion a scarcity of arable land, lower and more level 
grounds may be cultivated, to supply the deficiency. 
Such grounds, at a moderate expense, will give a much 
better return. ^ 

Whatever lands are in tillage, should be treated with 
equal justice, and as nearly in the same manner, as their 
nature will allow. With this view, the distinfUon be- 
tween infield and outfield should as much, and as soon 
as possible, be abolished. The best and easiest way of 
doing this, is by dividing the farms, and separating the 
ftum-houses which lie together, so tliat each may be near 
the centre of the arable land which belongs to it. In this 
manner all would become infield, and there would soon 
be no such thing as outfield. Tlie Duke of Argyi.e has 
been for many years carrying on this system on his estate 
in Kintyre } and it has been attended with the happiest 
consequences. The land is better improved, and the 
tenants are in a better condition. When every one has 
thus his own division, and all contiguous to him, a farm 
is made to produce more than the double of what it did 
under the old run~rlg system*. 

As much of our land is at present in a poor exhausted 
state, some speedy and effefhial metliod should be taken 


* As a diffiavnee in the toil, and a regard to natural divisions, ren- 
dered the shares sometunet unequal, the tenants themselves Were allowed 
to pul 90 ranch of the rent of the farm upon one share, and to ranch 
upon another, as they judged to be their relative value, and then to cast 
lots for them. Or, if they difTered in opinion about the value of any lot, 
he who offered the most for any lot, was allowed by tus neighbours to 
take it at his own valuation. 
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to recover it. For this purpose a fallow might be of 
essential service. But what promises to be still more 
beneficial, in any ground that suits it, is to sow it witli 
pease, and to plough down the crop when in blossom. 
This would immediately supply the land with a stock of 
that vegetable food of which it has been drained by se- 
vere cropping; After this it should be made a rule, 
never to take two corn crops in succession*, but to fix on 
such a rotation as will in every field allow of alternate 
crops of white and green, whatever may be the particular 
kinds. 

Care must also be taken to let the ground rest, while it 
IS yet in good condition ; for, if its strength is greatly 
exh.austcd, it will be difiicult to restore it to fertility. 
Time, by the kindness of Providence, will no doubt effeft 
the cure, but it will do it only after a long period of bar- 
renness. It is better then to stop betimes, and to lay 
down the ground in good heart, with grass-seeds, either 
for hay or pasture. 

The above general hints may suffice to dircift the judi- 
cious farmer to a proper system of rotation ; but it may 
perhaps be necessary to be more particular, in order to 
convince him how much it is his interest to attend to 
them. For this purpose, a mass of evidence might be 
adduced from many parts of the kingdom. j\yrshire, 
for Instance (which in soil and climate resembles much 
the lower parts of Argyleshire, as may readily be sup- 
posed, from only the Frith of Clyde intervening), was 
about 30 years ago no farther advanced in agriculture 
than we are at present ; but now agriculture is brought 
to as great perfeftion in that county as in any part of the 


• “ Two white crops would give a check to good rich land, but to 
poor laud would be absolute ruin.” Agricultural Report of Radnor, 

kingdom. 
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kingdom. Some intelligent landlords began with a re- 
gular and judicious rotation, in hopes that their tenants 
would follow their example ; but tenants are generally 
tenacious of their old customs, and imagine that what 
they see done well by gentlemen is done at a great ex- 
pense, and that therefore they ought not to attempt it. 
In this case, the landlords wisely obliged them by cove- 
nant, to plough no more than one-third of their arable 
land in any one year, nor the same land more than three 
years successively j to sow a certain quantity of grass- 
seeds with the third crop ; to mow the grass one year, 
and to pasture it for five. The tenants considered these 
restriftions as very grievous, till, contrary to their expec- 
tation, they saw that their crops, instead of being dimi- 
nished, were greatly increased, and that the hay and grass 
alone were of more value than the whole produce of the 
farm before*. The advantages of this new system were 
somanifest, that it soon became general, and still prevails 
in Ayrshire. Nay, some carried it still farther, and in- 
stead of allowing their tenants to plough a third, restridted 
them to a fourth •, and it is said the crop was still as large 
as before t as was the case with the ancient Roman, who, 
after repeatedly sharing his possession with each of his 
three sons, found the produce of what he had, to be still 
the same. 

If the landlords of this county would enjoin, or rather 
if they could persuade, their tenants to follow some such 
plan as the above, so as the soil and season would 
admit, it would be produdlive of the greatest good. It 


* Agricidtural Rrport of Ayrehue--Suti<tical account of a parish in 
Forfar (IX. 136.) says, “ A third, or certainty lest than haU the same 
“ farm, yields more, and better grain, than the whole did 30 or 40 years 
“ “go ” 

4IIGYLP,] G has 
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has indeed been objefted to the Ayrshire plan, that as it 
allows the tenant to break up the ground but twice in 18 
or 19 years, the ordinary term of a lease, he may become 
careless during the last course, when he cannot look for 
the full benefit of his improvement. If this objeftion 
shall be thought to have much force in it, the term al- 
lowed for pasture might be shortened, without much in- 
jury to the land or to the landlord. When the tenant is 
restrifted, or rather advised*, as to the quantity he 
ploughs, and the number and kind of crops which he 
takes, the land cannot be run out, although the period of 
rest should be shorter. Yet it is doubtful whether the 
farmer would be a gainer by this measure, as land pays 
so well for at least a reasonable time of rest, by giving 
better crops afterwards, and yielding in the mean time 
good pasture, with no expense or trouble. 

A few years ago, a proprietor in this county, wishing 
to convince his tenants of the advantage of laying down 
their ground in heart, and giving it longer rest, took one 
of their fields, which was contiguous to him, into his 
own hands -, and after manuring and dressing it well, laid 
it down with grass-seeds,’ and pastured it for five years. 
When he began to turn it up after this rest, the tenants, 
struck with the rich appearance which its mould had as- 
sumed, requested to have it back, which he told them 

* Any absolute restri^oni iqion the farmer can hardly be recom- 
mended, even if they should appear to be for his interest, as so much 
depends upon soil, season, market, manure, and other matters, that he 
must be often dlrefted by circumstances, and in many things left to ex- 
ercise his own judgment, and to follow his own discretion. A few in- 
structions and a few examples may convince him that his own interest, 
as well as that of the landlord, is promoted by attending as much as 
possible to a regular rotation. Torwards the end of a lease, however, 
some restridlions may be necessary to prevent the tenant from running 
out the ground. 
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thqr might, at 20/. for that year, or 15/. per annum for 
four years. They chose the latter ; and the first crop 
was so rich, that after they had cut it down, he told them 
he would give 40/. for it. Had it been in tillage during 
the five years it rested, it would not have yielded so 
much, besides seed and labour } so that all the pasture got 
from it was so much clear gain. 

But in order to place the difference between the present 
and proposed system in a still clearer point of view, kt us 
suppose a farm of 48 acres arable, managed first in the 
one way, and then in the other. The returns, it is be<> 
lieved, may be fairly stated as follows : 

FIRST STATE. 

1 8 acres under oats, 3 bolls per acre, at 16r. 43 4 


■ 3 do. potatoes, at 9/. per acre, 27 0 

' 3 do. beans, at 3/. per acre, 9 0 

6 do. bear, 4J bolls per acre, at 20/ 27 0 

18 do. ley, at 5 s. per acre, 4 10 

48 £. 110 14 

SECOND STATE. 


5T-acresoats,6bollsperacre,atl6/. ^.25 12 0 
(3 do. potatoes, at 12/. per acre, 36 0 0 
C2|do. beans, 6 bolls per acre, at 16/. 10 4 0 
5f do. bear, 6 bolls per acre, at 20/. 32 . 0 O 

16 103 16 0 

5y acres hay, at 4/. 21 6 8 

264- at 20/. ••«•••••• • • •• • 26 13 4 

48 

AddsavHigofsced&labouron'14acres, 21 0 0 

172 16 

Difference in fiivour of sectmd state, £. 62 2 
G 2 Here 
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Here the produce of 16 acres in the last state, is nearly 
equal to titat of 48 in the first ; and the hay and grass, 
with all the advantages of beef, mutton, butter, cheese, 
and dung, attending them, is so much clear profit, which 
may be cheaply estimated at considerably more than 
62/. 2/. as above. Yet the return in the first, is stated 
rather higher than the average of this county, and in the 
last it is stated a great deal lower than the average pro- 
duce of those places in which the new system proposed is 
observed f. 

It is true, this system cannot be followed to the best 
advantage till the land is first enclosed : but as that is 
likely to take much time, green crops might inthemean-, 

• In Ayrshire, it is usual to liave 10 or 12 Winchester quarters for 
nearly Kintyrc bolls) of pats, and 6 or 8 of bear and heaps, per acre ; 
and from 10/. to 20/. worth of potatoes 

I'lic efledls of a judicious rotation arc still morp manifest in some parts 
of Perthshire, on the other side of us, where they have on clay soils, 
I. Fallow, ssrith lime and dung; 2. Wheat; 3. A green crop; 4. Bear ; 
.1. Clover; 6. Oats; and on light soils, pease instead of beans ; and where 
the return is from 8 to 10 bolls (Linlithgow) of wheat and bear, and 
from 10 to 12 of oats and beans, per acre. Stat. Au. XIV. 218. — Here, 
as there is no rest, the more must be ascribed to rotation, although much 
must always depend on manure, and skill, and pains, in the cultivation. 

The following rotation, also wjthout rest, except sometimes perhaps a 
fallow, has been successively pratflised jn other parts of the same county. 
* The land is enclosed and divided into four parts; the history of one 
“ is the history of the wliole. 1. A summer fallow, if the ground be 
“ foul ; or, if clepn, pease, potatoes, and turnips ; 2. All the dimg of the 
“ farm, with barley and grass-seeds ; 3. Grass ; 4. Oats ; then recom- 
“mence. By adhering to this plan, tlie oats have already yielded the 
“ 12th, and the barley the 16th return; and as no two white crops im- 
“ mediately succeed one another, the ground can never be exhausted.” 
Siat. Ate. IX. 249. 

A few in our own county who have begun to raise green crops, and 
attend to a proper rotation, have already doubled their returns. By this 
meant Mr. Lamont, of Knockdow, gets from 8 to 10 boils of bear, and 
from 6 to 8 of oats, from the acre. Stat. Au. V. 466. 

time 
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time be raised, though with less advantage, and the cattle 
winter-herded. This would infer little trouble, in a great 
part of Kintyre especially, where they are generally all 
housed at night. Green ctops are raised in great quan- 
tities in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, on ground 
mostly unenclosed. 

Upon the whole, the proper management of arable 
lands may be comprehended under the following general 
heads : 1 . Lay the lands dry, by proper furrows, drains, 
or by ihe application of sand, or other correftive sub- 
stances } according as the wetness proceeds from rains, 
springs arid wet bottom, or from a spongy surface. 
2. Keep it clean by fallowing, or fallowing crops, hoeing, 
and weeding. 3. Keep it rich by manure } to which, 
green crops are most conducive. 4. Attend to a proper 
rotation of crops ; white and green alternately ; and 
these varied according to the nature of the soil ; to which 
the crop, and even the manure, should always be suited. 

Sow all seeds only when tlie ground is moderately dry; 
especially if it be clay soil, which, if possible, should not 
even be ploughed when it is wet. 6. Change frequently 
the seeds of all kinds of grain and roots, as otherwise they 
will soon degenerate. 


(?ECT. IV. — 01’ THE cnoi’S COMMONLY CULTI- 
VATED. 

The kind of grain that is raised in greatest quantity in 
this county, are oats, as they grow in poor exhausted soil 
that would yield no other crop. The quantity raised, 
however, is not equal to the consumption of the county. 
About 25,000 bolls of oatmeal may be yearly imported to 
G 3 the 
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the continent of Argyle. But if the land were properly 
cultivated, and the arable part of sheep farms kept in 
tillage, the country might probably spare as much as it 
now needs, or support a much greater number of people. 
Oatmeal used to be the principal food of the inhabitants : 
but of late the bulk of them live mostly upon potatoes ; 
of which they commonly take at least two meals out of 
three, in the day, for nine or ten months in the year. 

Till of late, the small black oats was the kind generally 
sown. Now it is mostly given up, except in some moun- 
tainous farms, where it is raised chiefly for feeding out- 
lying cattle in winter. For this purpose it answers well, 
as it is easily carried, and the grain adheres firmly to the 
stalk, which is not so coarse as that of other com. Of 
this corn it took 2 1-half bolls to make one of meal. 
Some say it took more. 

The Blainsley Oats are the most common kind in use 
at present. As they come from a poor cold soil, their 
condition is rather meliorated in this county, and they 
succeed well : for vegetables, like animals, will always 
thrive when brought from worse to better soil or climate. 
It is probable, however, that almost all the money sent 
out of the county for this seed might be saved, by raising 
seed in the high and hilly parts of it, and bringing it from 
thence to the low parts along the shores. Hardly any 
two counties in Scotland differ more in soil and climate, 
than the higher and lower parts of this county differ from 
o>e Another. 

Polish oats were used much a few years, and answered 
well, especially on clay, or wet mossy ground ; as the 
thickness of their husk would save them where other 
oats would perish. But they were found to be apt to 
shake, if not tut down before they appeared to be fully 
ripe y which the farmer was unwilling to do y and there- 
fore 
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fore he often suffered. They arc sown, therefore, irv 
less quantities than they were; which, perhaps, they ought 
not, as they suit low mossy grounds, ripen early, and 
yield a great quantity of meal. The loss of cutting them 
before tliey appear to be quite ripe, is not considerable ) 
as all grain continues to ripen for some days after it is 
cut, till all the sap in the stalk is dried up. On poor 
soil, however, they do not thrive so well as the Blains< 
ley. 

The red (or Peebles) oats have been lately introduced 
by a few gentlemen j and, so far as they have been tried, 
have answered well. They seem to agree with the soil 
and climate, ripen early, meal well, and are not apt to 
shake. 

All kinds of seed, especially oats, require to be fre- 
quently changed ; without which they will soon dege- 
nerate : white oats sown for a number of years on the 
same ground, will not only become smaller, but much 
mixed with black, being impregnated, perhaps, with the 
farina of black oats in other fields. When it is not con- 
venient to renew them by bringing a change of seed fiaam 
a distance, it will be of use, if they can be got clean, to 
take them from any farm of a poorer and colder soil in 
the neighbourhood ; or even in the same farm, when, as 
is commonly the case, there are fields of very di^rent 
soils, to change the seed of the one to the other, that is 
of an opposite quality, will be of great service. In grourd 
tlrat is newly cultivated, seed keeps longer from degene- 
rating, than In ground which has been long in tillage ; 
which ought to be a considerable motive for bringing 
more such ground, from time to time, into cultivation. 

Bear, or bigg (improperly called barley), requires a soil 
tliat is dry, mellow, clear of weeds, and well manured. It 
G ♦ is 
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is raised in large quantities, and with great avidity, ort 
all lands supposed to be in condition to bear it. Indeed, 
the great objeft of the farmer, especially in the lower 
parts of the county, is to raise as much of this grain as he 
can, as it always finds a ready market for the use of the 
distiller. This tempts him often to sow it on land so ill 
prepared to receive it, that it yields a very unprofitable 
crop. It is generally sown after potatpes, and also after 
beans (where beans are raised), with such manure as can 
be afforded after serving the potatoes; If a great 
part of the ground thus allotted for bear were put 
under oats, it would certainly turn to more account ; as 
the land that will not give five returns of bear, would 
give more than seven of oats. This, too, would super- 
sede the necessity of our importing almost any meal into 
the county ; and make us still greater gainers, by lessen- 
ing our quantity of whisky : for this horrible enemy to 
life*, to health, to food, to industry, and to virtue, will 
get almost all we can raise of it, whatever may be the 
quantity. 

In many parts of the I-ow Country, where farming is , 
better understood than here, oats, and not bear, is what 
is always sown after potatoes. A few have occasionally 


• The Poet observes, that it is 
.. . .. ■ “ Strange that a man 

“ Should put an enemy into his mouth 
“ To steal away his brains.” 

But the enemy is not always satisfied with the brains : he often makes 
the whole body his viclim, and even extends his power to this vidlim's 
progeny. A late writer, after observing that distilled spirits check the 
growth of the human body, justly remarks, that “ the inhabitants of 
the mountains of Scotland have fallen much short of the stature and 
robust habit of body of their ancestors, within this last century, during 
which they have been acquainted with the Introd.to 

Wtt, «f £rit, 
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followed this pradlice here, and found their interest in it. 
Oatmeal will always find a ready market, as well as bear. 
The only difference is, the trouble and expense of mattu- 
• fafturing it. This prevents even some of the bear from 
being made into meal oftener than it is : for the mill dues 
upon bear are often a l^th part ; when upon oats, they 
are but a 16th or ‘iOth. Ilut supposing the medium 
elurge on both grains to be only the last, is it not too 
heavy a tax on the farmer to give a 1 6th or 2()th of lus 
whole crop to the miller*? Till farmers get grinding as 
well as thrashing machines (which, in an age of so much 
science and ingenuity, may soon be expeftedf) this bur- 
den might be lightened, and the servitude of thirlage 
every where abolished, since the machinery of mills is so 
much improved, that they can now dispatch as much work 
in an hour as formerly in a day. 

Landlords should unite, in doing all that can be done 
to encourage the raising of oats in preference to bear, ’ 
and to the manufacturing of bear Into meal instead of 
whisky. This would be a mean of making 15 or 20,000/. 
that now go out of the county every year for meal, take 
another course, and circulate mostly into 'their otvn 
pockets. It would also check an evil tliat is growing at 
an alarming rate, and preserve the health, industry, and 
sobriety of their people. 

But it is to be regretted, that many landlords discover 
a very high degree of inattention, and a very short-sighted 
policy, in these matters. They arc too much disposed, in 
general, to favour distilling and dram-houses ; and, when 


* In Ayrshire, the expense of tirying and grinding oats is Only 6d. per 
quarter (nearly a Kintyrc boll ). — Aytthitt 

f Mills to grind by means of a horse, and by tlie hand, have lately 
been invented in England, and may probably be brought soon to surh 
perfedbon as to lie tit for general use. 

ading 
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ailing as justices of the peace, they are seldom ihclined to 
iniiiA due penalty on those who follow these occupa-^ 
tions without a licence. They say, that distilling should 
be encouraged, as it will bring the tenant a good price for • 
his bear ; and imagine, that a man who keeps a dram- 
house will be able to pay a better rent than he could do 
otherwise. They do not consider, that all tlie grain 
made into whisky is as much lost to every useful purpose, 
as if it were cast into the sea ; that the money which it 
brings to the distiller, and from him to the tenant, is, iii 
faft, a heavy tax upon their estates (upon wliich the liquor 
is consumed), and that, if it were not for this, the money 
so spent would have been laid out in improving the land, 
and bettering the circumstances of the inhabitants, after 
whidi it would have found its way to the landlord with 
accumulated advantages, as the price of meal and other 
useful commodities furnished by his lands. The land- 
lord who encourages a still or a dram-liouAe, puts it per- 
haps in the power of one to pay him a few pounds more 
rent than he could do otherwise ; but in doing so, he 
may put it out of the power of 50 or 100 others to do 
him or themselves that justice which they could have 
otherwise done with ease; and thus he may lose a hundred 
times more than he gains. 

A landlord in Kintyre, U few years ago, allowed a 
miller on his estate, and in his neighbourhood, to keep a 
dram-house, as smiths and millers too often do, to the 
great prejudice of tenants and all around them. The 
quantity retailed in this dram-house (as the Writer was 
informed by the furnisher) was a 20 pint cask in the 
week. This, zt2d. the gill, will amount in the year to 
138/. 13r. 4rf. It is moderate to rate the loss of time 
and industry at the like sum, and to state the whole loss 
at 277/. 6r. 8d.-y and as it was a place of little resort, 

almost 
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utmost all the liquor must have been drunk by the gentle- 
man’s own workmen and tenants. He saw his work ne- 
gleAed, and his workmen in rags ; and, at the end o£ 
the year, put a stop to a praftice which would have soon 
beggared half the neighbourhood. All landlords would 
follow the same course, if they would duly consider their 
own interest, and the evil consequences of these shops of 
poison. 

Bear, when well manufactured, makes good wholesome 
and palatable bread*} but a harsh and unwholesome 
spirit. But the greatest evil of this spirit is, that it pos- 
sesses, it would seem, more than any other liquor, the 
dreadful quality of creating a quick and strong habit} 
which, like the use of tobacco, excites an uneasy craving, 
that leads to excess and depravity, and often ends in 
death. The wisdom of our senators could never be bet- 
ter employed, than in devising some means to put a stop 
to the alarming progress of this horrid evil over all the 
kingdom. Raising the duty if^n whisky almost to a 
prohibition, and taking off that upon ale, might occasion 
perhaps some diminution of the national revenue, but 
make a vast addition to nafional virtue, industry, and good 
order. 

The temporary stop put to distilling this year, in conse- 
quence of the alarm of a scarcity, has been attended with 
such happy effeCts, that every good citizen would wish it 


• “ Among the Romans, barley (or bear) bread was the food of gli- 
“ diators, to give them strength ; it was also a favourite of the Greeks, 
“ and HiProcSATES has written in its praise .” — fiaitrittii Hhtery. 

It is remarkable, that bear, in some of the higher an^ moreinland parts 
of the county, renders more meal than in some of the lower parts along 
the shore. The Writer has met with a similar observation in some 
ttaHitiinl aiciunt, where the fadl was accounted for from cite grain's ripen- 
ing and filling more slowly on the higher and colder grounds. . . 

were 
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Were stopped for ever, or at least laid under severe re-‘ 
striflions. Many distriifls which formerly wanted bread, 
have at present enough, and to spare. Above 20,000 
bolls have been yearly converted into whisky on the con- 
tinent of this county. One half of this evil fell to the 
share of Kintyrc, and above a third of it to the parish of 
Campbelton, which used to distill near 8000 bolls. The 
loss of so much bread is, however, a light evil, when 
compared with all the other mischiefs that must follow 
the drinking of more than a viillion Scotch pints of 
what has been properly termed infernal liquor. Landlords 
and legislators, unite your eftbrts, and check, ere it be too 
late, this enormous and increasing evil ! 

Potatoes have been long, and much, cultivated in this 
county, where they may be well said to be tin ste^ of 
bread , for most of the inhabitants live chiedy upon them 
for more than three-fourths of the year. Of late, they 
have learned to keep them fresh and good all the year 
round, by laying them up dry in winter, and by spread- 
ing them in the end of spring on a clean door, and fre- 
quently turning them to prevent their growing. There 
is no better way of Using them than in their natural state; • 
but for the sake of variety, a part of them, before they 
begin to grow, may be converted to farina or meal, and 
used in bread*... 


• The following receipt for making potatoc bread wai Lately published 
by the Board of Agriculture : 

“ To any given weight of flour, add half the weight of potatoes. Let 
*■ the potatoes be well boiled, peeled, and mashed. Mix them with the 

* flour whilst warm, then add the yeast, and proceed as in the common 

• method of maldhg bread, making it up as dry at possible." — 1 8 lb. of 
flour made 1-half lb. of bread ; 18 of flour, and 9 of potatoes, made 
S9 1-half lb. Of the flour, three parts were of wheat and one of barley. 

To 
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To obtain theimeal of potatoes is a simple and easy 
process. The potatoes are well washed, and grated down 
to pulp, cither by a grater, or in a small hand-mill, such 
as is used by many for peeling off the skin. This pulp is 
then put into a hair-sieve, and repeatedly mixed with cold 
water, till the strainings are clear, and the fibrous part 
perfeftly divested of the farina, or mealy substance. The 
fibrous part may then be set aside for the use of hogs or 
cows, and the strained liquor suffered to settle, after which 
the brown coloured water is poured off, and fresh water 
afterwards repeatedlymixed with the sediment, and poured 
off after it settles, till the water comes off' perfe^Uy clear. 
The sediment (of which the purest will be at the bottom}, 
is then sufficiently dried by the sun, or in an oven; and as 
soon as may be, to prevent its souring. Wlien thoroughly 
dry, and put in a bag near the fire, or in any dry place, it 
will probably keep for, years, being in every respedt the 
same as starch. The quantity of meal thus obtained, 
will in some measure depend on the kind of potatoes, 
one kind being more mealy than another. In general, 
one pound of meal may be got from seven or eight of 
potatoes. An equal half of this meal (or even a third) 
mixed with wheaten Hour, and fermented with yeast*, 
makes very fine and cheap bread. The white of a few 
eggs may be added, to make it ri^ the better. The meal 

* The following receipt for making yeast has ai>pcared in several pulj- 
lications ; 

“ Boil potatoes (the mealy kind the best) one pound for every quart 
“ of yeast you wish to make. When boiled, skin and mush them. Mil 
“ as much of the water in which they were boiled as will reduce them 
“ to the consistency of yeast. Then, for every quart of ye.ast, ]nit in two 
“ ounces of the coarsest brown sugar, and, when in a lukewarm state, 
“ two or three table spoonfuls of good new beer yeast for each pound of 
“ potatoes. Keep it stirring and warm for 24 hours, or till it has done 
** fermenting, when it will be fit for use ( but if older the better. It wilt 
“ keep in bottles for fcversl montlu." 

of 
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of potatoes may also serve instead of flour, in all kinds of 
pastry work. 

The farmers generally raise their potatoes in drills, and 
the poor (s^ho have neither horse nor plough) in lazy 
beds. The largest potatoes are commonly chosen for 
seed, and cut with at least one eye to every set. Near two 
bolls (10 barrels) of seed are allowed for the acre, when 
the potatoes are large: the return is commonly from nine 
to twelve seeds ; but sometimes, though rarely, flfteen or 
sixteen. They are planted in the end of April or begin- 
ning of May, and taken up in the end of OAober, when 
the crops are withered. 

The seed of potatoes requires to be frequently changed, 
as after a few years they are neither so large nor so pro- 
liflc } though they are better tasted than when first intro- 
duced. They may, however, like other plants, be kept 
the longer from degenerating, by planting them often in 
new ground, and shifting them from that to what has 
been long in tillage, and vice versa*. The kinds arc 

continually 


• Whether the prolitic qiiality of potatoes, when they degenerate, can 
be rene^ved or increased by raising them from the seed or apple, is a 
^esdon about which there are very dilTerent opinions, and must be 
decided by further experiments. The only one made by the Writer, was 
far from answering his expeiflations. But as the matter deserves to be 
better ascertained, it may be proper to give tlie following diredlions 
(from tire Gnrgical Enayi), 

“ Take a bunch of the potatoc apples when ripe. Hang them up in a 
“ dry warm place during winter. In Februaiy, separate the seeds from 
“ the pulp, by washing the apples in water, and pressing them with the 
“ fingers. Then dry the seeds upon paper. In April, sow these seeds in 
“ drills, in a bed of earth well prepared. When the plants are about an 
“ inch high, draw the earth up to tliem with a hoe, ig order to lengthen 
“ their main roots. When they are about three inches high, dig them 
“ up with a spade, and separate them carefully from each other. Then 
plant tliem out in a piece of fresh gipund well manured and trenched, 

“ leaving 
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continually shifting. The most common at present are, 
the Scotch-grey, the lady-white, and pink-eye. The pro- 
perties of good potatoes are, to be numerous, large, clean, 
and dry ; to ripen early, and to keep well. 

The disease called the curl, has not yet seized our po- 
tatoes in this county ; owing probably to our changing 
the seed so often, and planting much of it in new mossy 
ground which in other parts is found to be the best 
preventative. This should be a- strong motive for the 
improvement of waste grounds. 

We have got some of an early, and some of a late kind 
of potatoe, which is not apt to shoot even in the beginning 
of summer. When these shall become more common, 
they will help to make the two ends of tlte year meet with 
more ease than at present. 

Our potatoes are most commonly planted on poor 
ground, after a crop of oats. The ground is first ploughed 
in winter, or early in spring*, and again a short time be- 
fore it is planted. It is also twice harrowed in the in- 
tervals. Before the potatoes are planted the ground is 
formed into drills, from thirty to thirty-six inches asun- 
der; the dung is laid in the furrows between them, 
generally over, but sometimes under the sets, which are 
placed from six to eight inches distantf. The drills are. 

“ leaving about 16 inches from one plant to another. Aa they advance 
“ in growth give them one or two boeings. By this management, the 
? potatoes will in one season come to the size of hen’s eggs, and the haulm 
“ will be as vigorous as if sets had been planted." 

“ Potatoes may be raised from the eacresccnce that grows on the stem 
" more easily than from the apples, and with more certainty of getting 
“ the same species.” — Stirlingthire Repert, 

• This should be done in four bout ridges fthe size of a drill), which 
will keep the ground drier, and expose a greater surface to the frostand 
' air, than When the ground u laid down in broad and flat ridges. 

t The potatoes, when set above the dung, are thought to be drier and 
{weeter, but not so iatge or luxuriant. 

Ibeq 
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then split to either side, and the new drills formed over 
the potatoes where the furrows were before. In about 
three weeks after this, the ground is harrowed across the 
drills', and after the plants are come up, the earth is taken 
from them with tlie plough : soon after, it is put to them; 
and after this they are twice hoed, earthing up the soil 
about the plants as much as may be, and going over it 
with the hand-hoe, to help anydeficiency after the plough, 
and to destroy weeds. 

Some lay on the dung before the first, and some before 
the second ploughing. In this way it is more intimately 
mixed with the ground, and will be of more service to the 
succeeding crop, than when laid in one place in the bot- 
tom of the drill, where much of its substance must sink 
down beyond the reach of the plough. When the dung 
is mixed with the earth, the potatoes are drier ; but they 
grow larger when all the dung is close to them. The 
addition to the quantity will not, however, compensate 
for the defeft in the quality. > 

What we call our infield ground, is in general well 
adapted for potatoes ; light, dry, and well pulverized, by 
being in constant tillage. But some of the outfield grounds 
arc more stiff', and when planted with potatoes, would need 
3 cross-ploughing between the two which are giVen to 
that crop at present. A little lime, if given at that time 
to such grounds, would also be of service ; but not to 
ground that is poor and friable. 

In any part of a field that inclines to be wet, it is better 
to dibble in the potatoes into about half the depth of the 
drill, than to lay them in the bottom, where they will be 
apt to perish. Perhaps they are in general buried too 
deep at present, which makes them long of coming up, 
and later of ripening, than such as are planted at the same 
^me in lazy beds. 

- In 
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In raising potatoes in lazy beds, it is not unusual to 
make the beds too wide, and the furrows too narrow ; by 
which means a great deal of cold till or gravel must often 
be raised to give them the second covering. It would be 
better to make the bed narrower, and the furrow wider, 
than thus to raise unproduflive earth, and endanger the 
burying of good e;uth again in place of it. 

As the easiest way of bringing in waste grounds is by 
planting them with potatoes, the poor should be en.* 
couraged and assisted in carrying on this improvement, 
as far as they can do it with safety and to advantage. 
Cottagers might often plant more potatoes towards the 
end of May than they have dung for, as ferns, nettles, 
and other weeds, might be got in abundance to cover 
them immediately before they get the second stratum ; 
and this would prove a sufficient manuring*. 

The rich as well as the poor, the farmer as well as the 
cottager, should raise as much as they can of this valuable 
root, as it is not only a profitable crop itself, but puts the 
ground in the best order for yielding other crops. Pota- 
toes, when they can be spared, make excellent food for 
cows and horses, and help to keep them cool and healthy 
when feeding on dry straw. They are also good, when 
boiled, for fattening hogs and poultry. In Kintyre the 
working horses are generally fed one end of the day with 
potatoes. From 15 tq 181b. or about a third of a Kin- 


• The followin;^ method of manuring potatoes in mossy ground, is 
mentioned in the Statistical Acsount of Symington, and deserves to be 
known i “ Before winter the beds are covered with six or eight inches of 
“ most out of the furrows. After being thus exposed to the winter frosts, 
“ in March or April, the surface, when tolerably dry, is burned, the ashes 
“ spread for manure, and potatoes afterwards dibbled in ; after which 
“ they get a second covering out of the furrow, as usual, when they 
“ arc springing out of the ground.” 

ARCYLE.] H tyre 
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tyre peck, makes a good and cheap meal for a horse. 
Near the same quantity, morning and evening, with a 
very little straw, will suflSiciently maintain a milk cow. 
From the greater solidity of potatoes, perhaps an acre of 
it will go as far in feeding cattle as an acre of turnips, or 
of any other green food but it takes more trouble to dig 
and house it. 

Some in this county were, above 20 years ago, in the 
use of extrafling a spirit from potatoes*. The quantity 
which it yielded was considerable; but happily the quality 
was so bad as to discourage the continuance of so ruinous 
a praflice. The quality, however, was much improved 
by keeping it till it was of proper age. 

Beans delight in deep moist soil, and grow best in a wet 
season. They are not yet cultivated much' in any part of 
this county, except Kintyre. They are commonly- sown 
after the middle of March, generally on poor oat stubble, 
and ploughed down; but sometimes the ground is first 
ploughed, and the beans harrowed in afterwards. Unless 
the ground be too wet, the first method answers best, as 
beans require to be sown deeper tlian any other grain. 
They make a good intermediate crop between oats and 
bear, especially in stiff clay grounds that would' not suit 
some other green crops. But instead of sowing them 
broad-cast, they ought to be sown in drills. This method, 
in poor soil, such as they generally get, would give a 


• The process is very simple. The potatoes are boiled to a thin pulp, 
which IS diluted with hot water, aud strained. I'he mass is then mixed 
with a little malt (which is perhaps not necessary), in order to make it 
f»ment the better with barm ; and wlien the fcruientalioa ceases, it is 
distilled in the usual way. Accordinjt to experiments made elsewhere, 
it is Kiid that 70 lb. weight of potatoes will yield fire quarts of highly 
re<5tiiied spirits. 

better 
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better crop, destroy the weeds, pulverize the soil, and 
put h in better condition for the succeeding crop. Beans, 
when sown broad-cast, rather encourage than destroy 
weeds, when the crop is not rank enough to smother 
them, which is seldom the case. 

When sown in drills, the land is the better of two 
ploughings } one at the end of harvest, the other at the 
time of sowing. The seed may be thrown into every 
third furrow, which will be a proper distance for the 
drills. ^ . 

Pease are frequently sown, but in no great quantity. A 
dry soil and season agree best with them. Some sow 
them along with the beans, which in poor soil gives a 
better chance of covering the ground, and checking the 
growth of weeds. They are also more easily dried by 
being mixed with the beans. In this way too, one or other 
of the crops will suit the season, whether wet or dry. 
When pease are sown by themselves, it would be a good 
improvement, in poor run-out soil, to plough them down 
when in full bloom. The small grey pea, which we 
commonly sow, answers best for this purpose. ■ 

Rye is sown on some light sandy soils on the shores of 
Kintyre, but in no other part of the county. It is well 
adapted to such soils; and, if it got more justice, might 
be no unprofitable crop. It is not, however, in much 
estimation ; and the quantity sown at present is so in- 
considerable as hardly to merit any notice. 

F/iix (or lint) is raised in all parts of the county, but 
chiefly for family use ; only about 3000/. worth of yarn 
being exported from the continent, chiefly from Kintyre. 
It is sown about the end of April, or beginning of May, 
H 2 generally 
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generally after potatoes, or on other land that is cleatl 
and in good condition, at the rate of about ten or eleven 
pecks to the acre. Three stones from the peck is reckoned 
an ordinary crop •, four a good one ; some get five ; and 
the value from 10/. to 12/. the stone. There is one mill 
for dressing lint in Kintyte, and another in Lorn ; but 
in Kintyre, the farmers generally dress their lint at home, 
after the harvest is concluded. This may be owing much 
to the high charge made for dressing it in the mill, being 
2/. 6d, the stone, and drams^ or about l-4th of the value 
of the lint. Proprietors of land are much interested in 
correfling every thing which discourages the farmer from 
raising more of this valuable crop. Had we more mills, 
the charge might be reduced by a competition. Were it, 
as in other places *, so low as 1/. 6d. the stone, it would 
encourage the farmer to raise a greater quantity. 

Few things would contribute more to the advantage of 
this county than the raising a great quantity of llax, for 
which our soil and climate are well adapted. Our climate 
is warm and moist ; and we have a great deal of good 
sandy loam, which is the best ground for flax. If the 
culture of this plant were extended as far ns the other 
operations of the farmer would allow ; or if the ground, 
when tilled, were let to the poor, or to persons who, as 
in Holland, would make it their sole business to attend 
to it, it would prove an immense benefit to the county, 
and furnish employment to the poor, especially to the 
female part of them, in every stage of its manufafluref. 
When the crop is tolerably good, the produce of a single 


• Agricultural Report of Angus and Forfar says, it is prepared in the 
mill dor the heckle, at from h. id. to 1,. 6/. the stone. 

t In the higher parts of Perthshire, adjoining to this county, the ordi- 
»ary farmers commonly pay all their rest by the soles of linen yarn. 

acre 
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acre may be estimated at IS/, on the field, at 20/, when 
it comes from the mill, at 60/. when spun into yarn, and 
at more than 100/. when wrought into cloth, and bleached. 
Thus 1000 acres (which would be but 40 to every parish 
on the continent) would yield materials for a yearly pro- 
duce of 100,000/. 

The attention of the fanner, and the industry of the 
poor, should therefore be direfted, as much as possible, 
to a matter of so great and general importance. When 
this shall be the case, the minds of some of our land- 
owners, who now depopulate their estates, will be more 
enlightened ; and they will perceive, that the riches or 
produftiveness of their estates, must depend more on the 
number of the people, tlian of the sheep, by which they 
are occupied. It is certain, that neither pasturing, nor 
agriculture alone, can make any country so rich and 
prosperous by themselves, as when they are conjoined 
with manufadlure and with commerce. But these cannot . 
be carried on in any place which does not abound with 
people. 

As the culture of flax is not yet well understood by the 
greatest number of those who raise it in this county, it 
may be proper to give a few diredtions on the subjedl:. 
Care must be taken to have good seed, plump, fresh, and 
of a bright shining colour. The brighter in colour, and 
the heavier, the better. That which, when bruised, ap- 
pears of a light or yellowish green, and fresh in the heart, 
oily, and not dry, and smells and tastes well, and not fusty, 
may be depended on. That from Riga is reckoned the best. 
Dutch seed is also reckoned good. But if the seed come 
from America, it should be from the provinces to the 
north of Philadelphia. Choice must then be made of 
suitable ground for it. A deep sandy loam, in good 
heart, clean, and well pulverized, is the best. It answers 
H 3 well 
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well on rich ley ground, as it will be free of weeds ; or 
after a good crop of turnips, potatoes, or other cleansing 

crop. 

■ The seed should be sown when the ground is neither 
too wet or too dry, and harrowed in, like clover, with a 
ehort-teethed harrow, after the ground has been first 
broke and smoothed by another harrow. This will pre- 
vent any of the seed from going too deep, and make it 
come up equally. It is better to sow rather thick than 
thin ; for, if too thin, it will branch ; and the goodness 
of the crop will depend on its running into long fine stalks, 
without branches. 

The ground, after sowing, should be well clodded, and 
then rolled, to prevent its being hurt by drought. When 
three or four inches long, the crop must be carefully 
weeded, and as little injury as possible done to it by the 
feet, or otherwise. The crop should not be allowed to 
ripen so much as is commonly done at present*. It 
should be pulled when the stalk begins to turn yellow, as 
soon as it has lost the blossoms, and before any of the 
bolls are hardened, and approaching to ripeness. To 
allow the seed to ripen, would hurt both the crop and 
the ground. It is owing to the common error in this 
case, that flax has got the name of being a scourging crop. 
It is so, when allowed to ripen its seed ; but the reverse, 
when pulled as soon as it has lost the bloom ; as it ought 
to be when the seed is not to be saved. If the flax is 
fallen, it ought to be pulled the sooner, that it may not 
rot. The beets should be no larger than a man can 


• The finer quality of Irish and foreign lint, is ascribed to' its feeing 
pulled before it is ripe. This, too, will add to the quantity. A Wiitor 
in the Statistical Account (XVI. 527.) after felling that,? 1-h^.stones 
were got from three lippies of seed, observes, that it puUtd bejorc it 
vtttj fully ri^entd. 
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grasp in both hands, and tied very slack with a few dried 
rushes. 

No circumstance respefting the management of flax, 
requires more attention than to water it properly. We 
generally keep it too long in the pond, or rather in the 
stream, which is injudiciously allowed to run over it. 
Instead of this, a canal seven or eight feet weed, and two 
and one- half deep, and of a length proportioned to the 
quantity, should be made and filled with soft water, three 
weeks before it is needed, in order to warm it by the 
sun ; supplying, if necessary, any waste occasioned by 
evaporation. 

The beets should be laid in the canal slope-ways, with 
the root-end uppermost, as the crop-end is apt to breed 
vermin hurtful to the flax. It may be covered with 
divots, the green side undermost, and if not heavy enough 
to keep the lint under water, some stones may be laid 
above them, but the flax should not be pressed to the 
bottom. If the flax was pulled m proper time, and that 
the water is warm and soft, the rind will probably be 
sufficiently loosened in seven or eight days j and if, on 
trial, it was found to be so, it ought immediately to be 
taken out. It is always safer to give it too little, than 
too much watering ; as the defect may be easily remedied 
by giving it the longer time upon the ground ; whereas 
a mistake on the other hand cannot be repaired. When 
sufficiently watered, it feels soft to the gripe, and the 
harle parts easily with the boon or sho%Vy which last is then 
become brittle, and looks whitish. The coarser the flax, 
the sooner' it is watered. Each beet, when taken up, 
should be gently rinsed in the pond, to clean it of any 
mud or nastiness. 

If the flax is spread on poor ley, it will improve it 
greatly ; and the water in which it has been steeped is 

* H 4 also 
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also a valuable manure, which should be carefully carried, 
or condudled to some ground that needs it ■, or weeds and 
straw, &c. thrown in to absorb it and make dung. The 
flax should be spread thin and equally, and handled ten- 
derly. If it meet with a few hours of dry weather after 
spreading, it will be so much the better, as it will make 
the harie firm to bear the rain. 

The flax, after lying on the field till it is sufficiently 
blistered in the boon, and easily parts with it, should be 
taken up in a dry state ; and, to give it the greater crisp- 
ness, may have a little heating on a kiln, immediately be- 
fore it is wrought ; using for this purpose some charred 
coals, or any fuel that has little or no smoke. 

> If at any time the flax shall be allowed to ripen so far 
as to harden its bolls (as at present), which it ought not, 
they should be rippled off before it is put in the .water ; 
as they make a rich and excellent food for cattle, mixed 
with boiled chaff, and should be carefully dried and pre-. 
served for that purpose. 

ESTIMATE OF THE EXPENSE AND PROFIT OF ONE-FOURTH 
ACRE UNDER FLAX. 

£■ * 

Rent of ground prepared, usually the price of 

the seed, 

Twopecksandtlirce-fourthssced,at5j.pcrpeck, 0 13 9 


Cloddings and sowing, - 0 10 

Weeding, 0 3 0 

Fulling and watering, 0 4^ 6 

Spreading and lifting, ................................ 030 

Breaking and skutching, at 2s. per stone, 0 16 0 

C-^ 15 0 

Produce of amiddlin^cropSstoneofSilb. at 12x. 4- 16 0 

f ■ . 

Profit, £.2 \ 0 


Or (per acre), 8 4 0 
FOR 
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FOR CAMBRIC AND FINE LAWN, 

The ground should be a rich, light, and dry soil, suf- 
ficiently pulverized by repeated ploughings when in a dry 
state, or after potatoes j and, if near a wood, it will save 
trouble. The seed should be sown before the middle of 
April, about double the quantity usually sown for iiax or 
lint. The ground should be rolled, if dry, and weeded 
when it is three inches long ; after which, forked sticks 
(about one 1-half inch thick) should be set at four or five 
feet distance, poles laid along these forks, about six or 
seven inches above the lint, and distant from each other 
two, three, or four feet, according to the length of the 
brushwood that is to be laid over them. This brushwood 
ought to be laid close and even, rising all about eighteen 
or twenty inches. 

The lint should be pulled as soon as the seed is formed, 
or a few days after it is out of the bloom, before the lint 
turn yellow. If any be coarser than the rest, it should 
be kept separate. It must be pulled above the brush- 
wood, and every handful laid upon it four or five hours 
to dry, if it is fine weather. Spread it out four or five 
days, putting it into a barn at night, and taking care 
that it get no niin, which would make it turn black. If it 
get wet, it is better to leave it on the grass till dry than to 
put it in wet. The bundles must be opened in the bam, 
or made very loose, to keep them from heating. 

The pit for watering should be made long before it is 
used, and will be the better if it has a clean sward on the 
bottom ; if not, some straw may be put under it. A 
small rill of clean water should run in and off the lint, 
while in it. The pit may be six or seven feet broad, by 
three deep. Along the surfecc of the water, or a little 
lower on the two sides, run poles fijted down by wooden 

' hooks 
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hooks of this figure, 7 ; and other poles across, with their 
ends under these, to keep all the lint down three or four 
inches under the surface of the water. The time of 
watering depends so much on the weather, and on the 
softness or hardness of the water, that no certain period 
can be fixed. 

t 

It may be proper to observe here, that the introduflion 
of the two-handed wheel, hardly known as yet in any 
part of this county, would contribute perhaps more 
than any thing, to the speedy increase of our flax crops. 
This simple machine, now common in other parts of 
Scotland, would enable t.he same number of hands to spin 
the double of what they do at present ; so that there 
would be a call for raising a double quantity, one half of 
which would fall to be added to our present exportation, 
and bring a large yearly revenue to the county, besides 
enabling the poor to earn twice as much by spinning, as 
they do at present- A small premium to the first, second, 
and third, who should use these wheels in any parish, 
might have a good effeff. After that, we may perhaps, 
as in other places, go a step farther, and think of spinning 
lint in a still greater quantity, by the use of water-machi- 
nery, which is now made to spin flax as well as wool and 
cotton. 

TIME OF SOWING. 

Beans and pease are sown after the middle of March ; 
oats from the 20th or 25th of March to the middle of 
April; flax and potatoes in the end of April and begin- 
ning of May ; bear from the 1st to the 15th of May; 
clprer and rye-grass sometimes with the bear, and some- 
times eight or ten days later; turnips in June. 

' 

HARVEST- 
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HARVESTING. 

Hay* is cut about the beginning or middle of July; 
flax is pulled about the beginning or middle of August ; 
bear begins to be cut down about the 15th of August; 
oats about the 1 Sth of September ; beans and pease are 
cut after the oats, about the beginning or towards the 
middle of Oftober ; and the potatoes are housed com- 
monly about the first week of November. 

PRODUCE. 

The average produce is reckoned to be nearly S returns 
from oats, 5 1-half from beans and bear, and about from 
10 to 12 from potatoes. Further particulars may be 
found under the difierent crops, and need not be re. 
pea ted f. 


SECT. V. — CROPS NOT COMMONLT CULTIVATED. 


Wheat has been frequently tried, and found to answer 
well, particularly in deep loam and strong lands in the 


* i.e. From sown grasses. Meadow hay is seldom cut before August, 
as it is late of being saved. 

f The quantity of arable bnd on the continent of Argyleshire was sup- 
posed (Chap. I. Se<5L 2.) to be lOOpOO acrea Of these it is supposed there 
may be 

1 5fiOO lying waste in sheep farms, 

20.000 ley, 

_4Op00 under oats, 

12.000 under potatoes, 

9.000 under bear, 

. 3vOOO under clover, flax, beans, and pease, 

1 .000 under gardens. 

lUO/XX) 
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reighbourhood of Campbclton. The reasons alleged for 
not cultivating it commonly are, the want of enclosures*, 
and the want of a Hour-mill. But these reasons will 
hardly be sustained, as there are in that part of the 
country a considerable number of enclosures ; and some 
good spring-wheat has been raised on fields entirely open; 
and if the grain should be raised to a sufiicient quantity, 
it would always find a mill. A little addition to the ma- 
chinery of the present mill would serve. The true reason 
is, that the demand for bear to make whisky, is greater 
than even that, for bread to eat ; and the distillers have a 
Iwisker trade and more ready cash than the bakers. 

The ncgleft of this crop is a considerable loss to the 
farmer, as, in suitable soil, and within reach of good 
manure, it is of ail corn crops, the most profitable. It is 
also a great loss to the county in general, as more than 
SOOO/. is yearly sent out of it for Hour, which might all 
be saved, if we would raise wheat of our own. 

What would favour much the cultivation of this grain 
in Kintyre is, that there is seldom any frost that would 
hurt it ; so that the climate, as well as the soil, encourages 
the growth of it. — John Turner, a farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood of Campbelton, says that the crop of between 
eight and nine acres brought him one year above 100/.; 
and the crop of four acres another year brought him 
50 /. 

Kintyre wheat has been sometimes sold in Ayr and 
in Glasgow, where it fetched the highest price in the 
market. 

Wheat may be sown after a fallow, after clover, or 
with no trouble after a potatoe crop, as soon as it is taken 


* Where there are no enclosures, wheat nu^t be Mwn in a garden plot 
in autumn, and trao'^planicd into drills in the field in M^ch. 
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up in Oftober. Besides the profit of introducing thir 
crop, as yielding a better return than oats or barley, it 
will be attended with great advantage in point of con- 
venience, as the labour of the farmer will be more divided, 
by having crops that air sown and reaped at different 
seasons, which will give him more leisure to attend to 
each of them. A variety of crops, regularly succeeding 
each other, so as to furnish work at every season, without 
being at any time too much hurried, is a matter which 
the farmer ought carefully to study, so as to make always 
the most of time, hands, and horses. A blank in this 
economy with us at present, might easily be filled up by 
a crop of wheat. It is much to be wished it may be so. 

Turnip is a crop to which the soil and climate of this 
county are well adapted, but which, though cultivated 
occasionally by some proprietors 20 or 30 years ago, b 
not yet commonly cultivated by the farmers. Within 
th«e few years, however, a number of the farmers in 
Kintyre, particularly on Lord Stonefield’s estate, have 
made trial of turnips ; and the advantage has been found 
so great, that there is reason to hope that the culture of 
them will soon become general •. — In a country in which 
the cattle live in winter on dry straw, it is surprizing that 
this valuable winter food lias been so long negle^ed, 
especially where there are any enclosures to preserve it. 

Besides their value for winter-feeding, turnips answer 
the same purpose as a fallow, by cleaning and pulverizing 
the soil, so as to put it in the best condition for giving 
an excellent crop of bear •, which ought to recommend b 


* The greatest quantity raised yet by any fanner in this county, was 
by W. Kerb, near Campbelton ; who had last year four acres under this 
crop ; for which l^^btaincd a prefflium from the Highland Society. 

to 
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to our farmers, whose great obje£l is to raise as much of 
that grain as possible. 

Turnips thrive best in light, dry, sandy, or gravelly soil, 
such as we have in abundance. The land is prepared for 
them in the same manner as for potatoes. It is ploughed 
first before winter, next in March, and lastly, before the 
seed is sown, with harrowings in the intervals. After the 
dung is covered (if it was not put on before the last 
ploughing), and the drill formed, the seed is sown on the 
top of the drill, over the dung, and slightly covered, by 
sweeping the earth over it from either side with a bush 
or broom. Till proper sowing-machines are introduced, 
the seed may be sown from a white-iron box, with two or 
three small holes in the lid ; or it may be dropt through 
the pipe of a tea-pot, or through a quiU fixed in the cork 
of a. bottle. About two pounds should serve an acre : 
but as it is liable to be attacked by the fiy and slug * for a 
few days after it gets the leaf, it is best to sow thick, that in 
case of such an accident there may be enough remaining. 

When the plants have got the rough leaf, or at farthest 
when they arc an inch or two long, they are thinned 
with a five or six inch hoc, leaving two or three plants 
together till they are a little stronger, when the weakest 
are picked out by the hand, and the best plant left 8 
or 10 inches distant, or even 12, if the soil be very rich. 
They are afterwards hoed and weeded repeatedly, as po- 
tatoes; only that the turnip, or bulb, should not be 
covered. They may be sown about the middle of June; 
and may produce, if the crop is good, from 25 to SO 
eons per acre. The provender and manure from such » 

• As the fly which destroys turnip has not yet been known to do any 
mischief to field titmips in this county, some think that there is some- 
tiling- so itiimical to it in the soil of climate, as to secure us from any harm 
from it. The ting, or MUiil, h more complained of. d > 
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mass must be of great consequence to the farmer. Those 
crops which, besides food, create manure, arc highly d®r 
ser%’ing of his attention. If turnips get roanure, they 
restore it with interest. . 

Ruta-baga, or Sv'fiiist Turnip, has hitherto been culti- 
vated with us only in gardens ; hut it merits much the 
attention of the farmer. It is an excellent spring food* 
calculated to fill up the gap between the time in which 
turnips begin to shoot and lose their nutritive quality, and 
the coming in of tiic grass ; for it is later of shooting thao 
the turnip^ and, after it is shot, retains most of its nutritive 
juices and solidity. The root is not so large as that of the 
field turnip in general; , hut it is so much heavier in pro* 
portion to its siae, and so much firmer in its texture, that 
it is believed an acre of it may contain as much nourish* 
ment, and nearly as much weight, as one of turnip. Its 
specific gravity, compared with that of common turnips 
is nearly as five to four. Frost docs not hurt it ; nor 
does it rot when part is broken, or scooped out in the 
ground. Horses too, will cat it, when a little acenstomed 
to it, as also turnip, but should not have much of either^ 
except occasionally, and with dry food*. The cuitnte 
of it is the same with that of the field turnip, only that 
k should be sown about a month earlicrf . 

Cabbages have been raised for winter food by two oe 
three proprietors, but none as yet by any farmer. They 

’ Carrots, however, arc reckoned the best root for horses ; tod are 
raised for feeding tliun, in many parts of England, to n*ore advantage 
than oorn. They tlirive best in good friable loam, or sandy soil. They 
are sOvrn in April, in drills a foot asunder, and hand-hoed. In the Bath 
papers, the produce' is estimated at ten tons per acre. Others mik* it 
much more. — Eniydof.Brit.l.SOl. 

t See Slat. /f.v. XV. i 79, and iXi zVsk ’ ' ’ 
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make a proper green crop for stifif clay lands, which artf 
not adapted to the cultivation of potatoes or turnips ; and 
on such a soil they never fail to succeed. 

Cabbage is a very important article of winter food. It 
is easily raised, subjeft to few diseases, resists frost more 
than turnip, and may be used when turnip is locked up 
in frost, or covered with snow. It is also palatable to 
cattle, and soon fills them. 

The ground is prepared for it in the same manner as 
for potatoes or turnip, and the plants set in the drills from 
24) to SO inches distant. An acre will take from 7000 
to 8000 plants. The produce will depend much on the 
soil, manure, and cultivation. In Young’s Six Weeks Tour^ 
the average produce is stated at 36 tons per acre. 

The plants may be raised by the farmer himself in his 
garden. A pound of seed will, if it thrives well, furnish 
plants for an acre. Care must be taken to preserve the 
plants from birds when springing out of the ground. 
They must be transplanted, when fit for it, into beds ; 
which will make them lose the tap-root, and shoot out a 
number of lateral fibres, fit for finding nourishment. It 
is necessary they should undergo this change before they 
are planted in the drill, as it is also before they are planted 
in gardens. 

The time of setting the plants depends on the time in 
which they are to be used. If for winter, plants from 
seed sown In the end of July, the preceding year, must 
be set in the end of March or beginning of April ; but if 
intended for feeding in March, April, or May, the plants 
must be set in the end of June or beginning of July, from 
seed sown in the beginning of March the same year. 
This crop makes an important link in the chain that 
connects winter and summer green food. The more 
usual and surer way, however, is to set in March, when 

the 
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the ground is between wet and dry j a circumstance that 
should always be attended to iO stirring clay soils. 

If a line is stretched at right angles across the drills, 
and the plants regularly set in that manner, it will give 
an opportunity of ploughing, or horse-hoing, not only 
along the drills, but also across them ; which will 
be of great service to the plants, and of still greater 
service to the ground. No crop meliorates the ground 
more than cabbage. It derives most of its nourish- 
ment from the air, and manures the ground with its 
leaves. When it is cut, any leaves that are discoloured 
should be given to young cattle rather than to milk 
cows, as they might give a bad flavour to the milk. If 
the milk or butter should be found to have any such 
flavour, when cows feed on this plant br on turnips, it 
may be taken away, by mixing a little boiling water with 
the milk when taken from the cow, and mixing a little 
salt with the cream when it is skimmed off : or a little 
nitre, dissolved in water, will have the same efie^. 

Green Kail, though yet confined to large gardens, ex- 
cept in very few instances, is much used in Kintyre, both 
as summer and winter food for cattle. When planted 
early, it gives three or four large croppings before the 
end of August ; after which, it is allowed to grow till 
winter, when, and till the end of spring, it proves a va- 
luable article of green food, in a country which as yet has 
hardly any other. For this crop, sea-ware is found to be 
the best manure } and it answers equally well for cabbage. 

Barley is a grain scarcely known in this county. It 
ought certainly to be cultivated to the extent which the con- 
sumption of the county requires, by which at least 1500/. 
a year, which is now sent away for pot-barley, would be 
ARGYLE-il I kept 
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kept at home. It appears from tlie trials which have 
been made, that it would grow well with us, and the 
farmer who should raise it, would have at least the freight 
and carriage, as an advantage over the farmer who raises 
it in the low country, from which it is now imported. 
It requires the same soil and culture with bear. And 
although the produce of it may not be quite so much in 
bulk as that of bigg or bear (as it has only two rows, in- 
stead of four, which the bigg has), yet as the grain is 
closer in the row, and so much plumper and larger, that 
it weighs four pounds more in the bushel, and draws four 
or five shillings more per quarter, it is supposed to be on 
the whole more advantageous than bear. It is not quite 
so hardy, nor so quick in vegetation as bear ; but in a 
cold or backward seed-time, steeping it in rich dung-hill 
water twenty-four hours, and spreading it on a floor, 
with a mat over it, for a day or two, till it tends to ve- 
getate, would make up for a fortnight’s delay in the 
sowing. In respefl: to bear too, this would be more ad- 
visable than to sow it when the se;ison in which it should 
be done is too cold, or the soil too wet for its reception. 
Last year a farmer in Kintyre, finding that a great part 
of the bear he had sown in a field, had misgiven, steeped 
for a day or two in the sea a quantity equal to supply the 
defefl, which he then rolled in, in warm moist weather j 
and in a sliort time the difference between it and the first 
sowing was not perceptible. As the grain swells to a 
third or fourth more bulk by steeping, a propenTionaUe 
allowance must be given in the quantity of seed. 

Hemp ought to be cultivated in tiiis county, especially 
in the neighbourhood of Campbelton, which alone sends 
away above SOOO/. a year for ropes and sail-cloth. The 
manofafhire of these articles is ^ple^ and the first step 
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towards it would be the raising of hemp. It is surprising, 
that in a maritime and fishing country, the culture of it 
should have been so long negle£led. The manufa^re 
of hemp into nets and cloth, would be a fund of employ- 
ment to the families of sailors, and other poor, now 
almost idle. 

Hemp is capable of being wrought not only into these 
coarser articles, but also into fine linen ; more lasting 
than that made of flax. Hemp requires rich and strong 
soil*, but it exhausts the ground so little, that for many 
years it may be raised on the same spot, if well manured. 
It is an excellent cleaner of the ground, and is said to 
have the projKrty of preserving from inse^ any crop 
Uiat is within a belt of it. It is sown about the same 
time with tlax ; from twelve to sixteen pecks to the acre, 
according to the quality of the soil. If sown in drills, 
much less will do. It is later than flax in ripening, 
and grows in male and female plants ; of which the 
former produces only flowers, and the latter seeds. The 
male kind ripens four or five weeks before the female. 
The female is ripe when the flowers fade, and the stalk 
turns yellow ; and the male, when the stems become 
pale. Ikith are less injured by being pulled too soon than 
too late. When the one is puUed, care must be taken 
that as little injury as possible may be done to the other. 
If the ground is formed into drills or narrow ridges, there 
will be no danger of hurting it. 

After the hemp is pulled, and the leaves, seeds, and 
branches taken off with a ripple, it is made into bundles 
of twelve handfuls each, and steeped as flax, from six to 
eight days. It is known to have enough of the water. 


* In Staffurdsliire, however, largecrops of it have been eometime* raieed 
' upon a deep black peat well drained. Agr. Rtf. p. 83. 
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by the reed separating easily from the bark. It is better 
the time should be too long than too short. The slen- 
derest requires the longest time< When the quantity is 
small, the bark may be separated from the reed, by puH- 
ing out the reed from every stalk by the hand ; when 
large, by drying and breaking it like flax. It is not 
spread on the ground like flax j but dried immediately, 
by setting it leaning against ropes tied to trees or poles? 
or any other way that will give it all the advantage of 
the air, till it is thoroughly dry, and blistered from the 
boon. After it is reeded, it must be freed from the mu- 
cilaginous matter, by pouring water on it, and squeezing 
it several times, takiiig care not to let the threads entangle 
in each other. It is prepared for the heckle, first by 
coarser, and then finer breaks. 

As the produce of an acre of hemp, when it grows 
well, may be reckoned about forty stone, and the price 
from 10/. to 12/. it will prove a profitable crop to the 
farmer, who has greatly the advantage over the importer 
of foreign hemp, which, ov6r and above freight and risk, 
is liable to a heavy duty*. But the principal advantage 
of this crop is, that, like flax, it is capatfle of being 
wronght to many times the value of the original raw 
materials. It is spun into clues of 4800 yards, and pays 
about the twentieth part for bleaching. The price of 
the clue depends upon its fineness. At one clue from 
the pound, it is Id.-, one 1-half, 8 J.? two, 9</. ; two 
1-half, lOd. ; and three clues, 12^. each. A spinner will 
earn 6</. a day with ease, spinning two-thirds of a clue ; 
and a weaver may earn from IG/. to IS/, a week. The 
finer yarn is made into cloth for shirts and sheets, worth 


* The duty on imported hemp, when dre«ied, is ‘21. it. per cwt.; ud> 
drtmd ‘it. Ud. 
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from 8 j. to 4x. the yard ; and lasts twice as long as that 
which is made of dax. 

To encourage the growth of hemp, where there is so 
much need of sail-cloth, cordage, and netting ; to keep 
the money that goes for these articles in the country ; 
and to give employment to the poor, it might be of use 
to have a few considerable premiums proposed by the 
trustees, or other public-spirited societies, till the manur 
fadlure of it is once established. The making of sail- 
cloth and cordage is the most natural manufaflure for 
Campbelton, which abounds in hands, and sends away 
large sums for these articles that miglu be so easily made 
at home. 

Madder. From the premiums which arc proposed by 
the p.itriotic Highland Society for the cultivation of 
madder in the Highlands, it is probable the culture of it 
may be soon attended to, and therefore it may be proper % 
to give a short account of it. 

Madder, or ratlier a substitute of much greater value, 
called by the same name, is a native ^lant of Britain, 
lately come into great estimation, since the art of dyeing 
cotton a Turkey red has been discovered. The root 
gives a colour nearly as bright as cochineal, and the 
top answers all the purposes of weld in dyeing yellow. 

It delights in a deep' dry soil well pulverized*, of 
which an acre may produce from three to four tonsj 
and one ounce of seed will produce plants enough for au 
acre. 

The seed is sown in beds in April, and in two months 
the plants are set out into drills eighteen or twenty inches 


* Mossy land, w«U drained and reduced, would probably answer u 

welL 
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asunder, and duly hoed- In about four years, with only 
the trouble of occasional hoeings, they will arrive at a 
proper maturity. They are taken up in such quantities 
at a time, as can readily be cleaned of the earth and 
outer rind, which is done by washing them in running 
water, and then wiping them dry. After this they are 
dried by the sun ; or, when that is not powerful enough, 
in a stove, so far as to stop fermentation, without injur- 
ing or scorching the remaining and finer bark. When 
thus cured, they are immediately (before they imbibe 
any moisture from the air) ground in a mill, or other- 
wise, and casked up for use. The longer they are in 
the cask before they arc used, the better. Madder sells 
at sixpence the pound, or 56/. per ton ; and cochineal 
at thirty times as much : yet one pound of madder dyes 
two pounds of cloth, and a pound of cochineal but six- 
teen pounds of the, same cloth, equally deep, but less 
* fixed and lasting*. 


• See yl^ricultural Repfirl !^urrty. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

GRASS. 


SECT. I. NATURAL MEADOWS AND PASTURES. ’ 

/ 

THIS county abounds in good pasture^ which hat 
been much improved of late by pasturing sheep upon the 
hills, and burning the old heath. There is yet room in 
many parts of it for the extension of this improvement. 
But there may be some danger of its being overdone | 
for if the heath should be destroyed altogether, the sheep 
and other cattle might feel the want severely in times of 
heavy snow, and indeed through most of winter. It 
teems to be a kind provision of nature for animals lying 
out in that inhospitable season. “ The young siipots of 
“ heath, the year after it is burnt, is the great food of 
sheep. If it is burnt in winter it dies*.” Great judg- 
ment is therefore necessary to be used in burning heath. 
The nature of the soil should be considered j its situa- 
tion witii regard to shelter •, and the proper season of 
burnmg (spring or winter), as it is or is not intended thaf 
it shopld grow again. The ground that is burned shoul4 
he carefully herded for some time, to preserve the 

•Stnihtical Alcount aj fjntm, vul. i- p.lSS. In Stratbdon tliey uncover 
tbe heath with spadeai tu let the sheep get at it, in deep snow ; and even 
put ofT the tops of heath when in flower, and dry and preserve thein for 
wiiUer store. — Siat. Ats. voL xv. p. 4C3. 
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tender grass from being plucked out of the roots by the 
sheep, which would hurt the pasture for many years. 

This county contains also a great extent of meadow ; 
but the quantity of natural or bog hay which it yields is 
seldom large, or of a good quality. A great part of it 
falls short of 50 stone per acre.^ Much of it is neither 
drained, nor enclosed, nor saved till it is far advanced iq 
the season ; and it seldom receives any manure but what 
chance bestows upon it. Some of the meadows are not 
cut till late in the harvest, when the crop is so much 
withered as to be more fit for litter than for food, if 
provender were not so scarce as to make it still precious. 
If these lands were enclosed, drained, and watered, or 
otherwise' manured, many of them might be made to 
produce five or six times as much per acre as they do at 
present. Cold and wet soils, such as are many of these 
meadows,' are better adapted for raising grass than corn, 
and the greatest improvement of which they arc capable, 
is thus to mend the quality and to increase the ^an- 
tity of their produce, when they have a whole andvcven 
surface*. When they have not, they should be turned 
up and dressed, and laid down with artificial grasses. 


SECT. ir. AR'TIFICIAL GRASSES, 

*" ( 

■ Clover and rye-grass are raised in all parts of the 
county, but in no great quantities ; though our soil and 
climate are well adapted to the raising of these and other 
green crops. Farmers, as yet, deal but little in grass-seeds. 

*. Meadow* which have a smooth, but soft and manhy surftce, would 
be long of recovering a sward, and should therefore be dried and im- 
proved a* much as may be, by a few deep ditches, without turning them 

. . What 
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What is sown of them, is mostly by proprietors and 
gentlemen, who have enclosures. Without these, indeed, 
the improvement cannot be carried on to such advantage; 
yet, on dry grounds, with tolerable attention in winter, 
the benefit would still be great. 

These grass-seeds are generally sown with bear (seldom 
with oats or flax seed) on ground previously occupied by 
potatoes. The quantity of seed is commonly sixteen 
pounds red clover, and two busliels of rye-grass to the 
acre ; and the produce, on suitable soil and in good heart, 
about two hundred stone of hay. The grass seeds arc 
sown after the bear is harrowed, and sometimes eight or 
ten days later, covered lightly with a short-teethed har- 
row, and the ground then rolled, by such as have a roller. 
•The crop is, or should be, cut when the clover is in 
flower, and the rye-grass in its purple bloom, which is 
commonly about the last week of June or first of July. 
A second crop might be got of the clover the same year; 
but it would exhaust the ground, and be difiicult to win ; 
so that it is always better to cut it for green food, or to 
pasture it. If pastured with cows, care should be taken 
to put them in when it is dry, and only for a very short 
time at once, for a few days -, otherwise it may be fatal to 
them. 

As the raising of cattle is the principal objeff in a great 
part of this county, no improvement is more necessary 
than the general cultivation of artificial grasses, and green 
food, for their support in winter. The farmer would 
also derive a prodigious advantage from laying down his 
fields with grass-seeds, and In good heart, when they are 
given up to rest. Such addition to his summer pasture 
would enable him to keep more cattle, and to sell them 
fat at Martinmas, instead of selling them lean at Whit- 
sunday. The difference would be at least 40/. a head ; 

and 
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and this might be obtained from an acre, which, by the 
present management, docs not yield a fifth of it. Besides, 
this improvement will add to his manure, and conse* 
quently to his grain. 

The kinds, quantities, and proportion of grass-seeds 
that should be sown, must depend on the soil, and on 
the time for which it is intended it should remain in 
grass. If the soil is a dry sandy loam, red clover will 
suit it particularly well ; but it is not so fit for land that 
is wet. If it is intended to take one year’s cropping, and 
to be cut green, this grass answers the best of any ; and 
twenty-four pounds of it should be sown on a Scotch 
acre*. For cutting green, it cannot be too thick. When 
too thin, it is coarse and reedy. If the crop is intended 
for hay, sixteen pounds of it, with two bushels of rye- 
grass, will answer better ; as by itself, it is difiicult to 
dry. If it is intended to be pastured for two or three 
years afterwards, a half, or at least a third of the clover 
seed should be of the white kind, with a pound or two 
of rib-grass. Red clover is a biennial ; but tlic second 
year’s growth Is seldom worth the saving for hay. 

On some of our poor light grounds, called outfield, a 
crop of hay is not to be expefted. They should there- 
fore be sown with a view to pasture, with six pounds red, 
twelve pounds white, and two pounds yellow clover, two 
pounds rib-gniss, and one bushel rye-grass, per acre. 
White clover grows naturally on most of our dry lands, 
especially when limed ; a plain intimation that if sown it 
xvill thrive, as it is so congenial to the soil. 

For wet mossy grounds the properest grass of any seems 
to be the soft meadow, or creeping grass. This is one of 

* 'I'he seed should be plump, ;in<l of a purple colour, as that is the 
colour which it ukes when ripe. It is faint, when not ripe; and red, 
when hurt in. drying. 

the 
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the most valuable of meadow grasses, its pile being ex. 
ceedingly close, soft, and succulent. It delights In mois- 
ture, and spreads so fast, by its running roots, that how- 
ever thin it is sown, it will soon be thick. In this county, 
which abounds in mossy lands, no grass deserves to be 
more cultivated than this soft meadow grass (holcut 
lanatus ), though it be hardly known as yet in the greater 
part of this distridl. It is certainly a good grass for sheep, 
but is by some esteemed bad for cattle and horses*. 

Timothy-grass is also well adapted for boggy lands, as 
it grows best in a wet soil. Its roots are so strong, and 
so interwoven with one another, that they render even 
soft land fit to bear the tread of cattle. This property 
adds much to its value, and all cattle, it is said, are fond 
of it. 

When any ground is so soft as not to admit of being 
dressed in time to be sown with grain, it may be sown 
with grass-seeds alone, though so late as the end of sum- 
mer or beginning of harvest. As such ground is not 
well adapted for grain, which might also hurt the grass 
by lodging, and at any rate by depriving it of nourish- 
ment, many think this to be the best method ; as, in this 
case, grass, and not corn, should be the principal objeft. 
Upon some of our poor thin soil also, perhaps it would 
be better to sow grass-seeds alone, when the principal 
view is to convert them into pasture. This method is 
often praised upon such soils by some of the English 
farmers f. 

For 


* The Writer, however, has found it to agree well both with his cows 
and horses. 

f An Essex fanner writes on this subjetit as follows: “Mr. H. asks what 
“ season of the year is most proper for laying down land to grass, with- 
« out taking at the same time a crop of tom, upon a thin soil, with a 
' • “ cold 
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For light dry soil, intended to be kept long under grass, 
sainfoin has been much recommended by some, and pre- 
ferred to any other. They say it produces a large crop, 
does not hurt cattle when eaten green, makes better hay 
than clover, keeps the ground long, Md grows on poor 
land. The great drawback upon it is, that for the two 
first years it is so thin as to be of little value. But after- 
wards it keeps the ground, and givqs large crops, for 
fifteen or twenty years j especially if it gets a top-dressing 
^at the end of seven or eight. It gives two crops a year, 
•but it is best to mow only the first. It should be sown 
afte/ potatoes, which cleanse, pulverize, and enrich the 
soil j four bushels to Uie acre, broad-cast ; or half that 
quantity in drills, which is better. The drills from 
twelve to fifteen inches asunder, and the seed one inch 
fleep. d'he. seed _ should be of . a bright colour, the 
kernel plump, grey or bluish without, and greenish withiu, 
when cut. If thin, furrowed, and of a yellowish cast, it 
is bad. 

Of lucerne, burnct, fescue grasses, and ropt of scarcity, 
cole-seed, rape-seed, tares, vetches, &c. jt is unnecessary 
to speak. Those described are sulEcIehi, and seem the 
best adapted to. our soil. We may at least begin with 
.thein^ before we proceed to the other. ^ , 

“ cold clay bottom? Being the occupier of a considerable traifl of land, 
** corresponding with this dosorifition, it ka« been my constant praftire, 
,** when w'isUing to convert arable into pasture, to mak« first a good sura- 
“ mer fallow, and the following spring, to sow it avith rye-grass, Dutch 
“ clover, and trefoil ; this management has generally provided me with 
** good seed for the succeeding autumn.'*— iVToffrA. Mag- 0<ft. 1797. 
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SECT. III. HAY HARVEST. 

Hay is made in this county by spreading and turning 
It through the day, and gathering it into small coils at 
night, and so on till it is made, or rather more than 
made ; for it is a common error to dry it too much. In 
this way of making hay, it is difficult to preserve the 
colour, juice, and flavour of it. The following method, 
which is easier and better, has been found to answer 
well, especially with clover and rye-grass. The hay is 
cut when dry (though this is not necessary), and imme- 
diately shaken into small coils ; each about the size of a 
bee-hive ; and then with a sweep of the hand the tails 
gathered under it, so that it gets the shape of an egg 
standing on the large end. In this way, if the weather 
should be wet, the rain will run ofi^ ; or, if it should go 
through the coils, they will soon dry, as they are so smalL 
After two days, if the weather has been favourable, or 
when they arc femnd in condition, every two are made 
into one, of the same shape, taking care to put the sur- 
face of the old in the bottom and heart of the new. In 
this state they may be left till they are found to be fit for 
being made into cocks. Hay has been made in this man- 
ner without any trouble, even in broken weather ; and so 
as to retain its colour, scent, and juices, much better than 
by spreading it in the usual way. 

Some preserve their hay in barns, and some in stacks. 
In cither case, it should always be cut with a hay-knife^ 
or hay-spade, and not pulled as the pulling will deprive 
h of the greatest part of the heads and seeds, which are 
the best of the hay. 


SECT. 
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Pasture lands in this county are so very different, that 
though an acre- of some may maintain a cow in summeT 
and harvest, ten, or even twenty, would be too little in 
other parts of it. Different parts of the same farm arc 
sometimes thus different in their quality. 

With regard to our arable lands, in the exhausted state 
In which they are commonly left to rest after cropping, 
it will take several acres of them to feed a cow for the 
first year) and, great as the aptitude of the soil and 
climate is to produce grass, they hai’dly gather a tolerable 
sward before they are again broken upt whereas, if they 
Were laid down in heart with grass-seeds for pasture, one 
acre would frequently be found sufficient to pasture two 
of our small cows. An acre of the better ground, or 
injuldt would for the first year do a great deal more, by 
cutting it green, and 'soiling, or house-feeding them. To 
those who have but little land, this is certainly the way 
to make the most of such a crop, or at least of a part of it. 
The advantage, too, of getting their food with such case, 
with only the trouble of going twice a day to get air and 
Water, would make cows give a double quantity of milk. 
In Kintyre, the farmers have commonly a patch of clover 
or green kail in their gardens, to feed their cows when 
they are housed at noon. In most other parts of the 
county they are folded, and allowed to fast : the conse- 
quence is, ^hat a cow hi Kintyre gives generally a third 
more of milk than one in most other parts of the county. 
Young cattle too, if they got their food, or at least a part 

of 
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of it, with the like ease, would grow faster, and to a 
greater size*. * 

It can hardly be conceived liow far an acre of good 
clover will go in feeding cows and horses in the house, 
when three good crops are got of it. The ground is also 
saved from being poached, the grass from being dirtied 
and bruised, and the manure turned to more account. 

Cows kept in this way, will thrive much the better if 
they are kept clean, and curried, like horses ; of which 
they are no less de>crving. 

The raising of green crops, and applying them (cut 
green) to the feeding of cattle in the house, cannot be 
too strongly recommended. On this, more than on any 
other single circumstance, depends the profit of a well- 
managed farm. 

4 , 

• “ An attempt was lately made, with much success, of rearing cattle 
“ in the house on green cut clover in summer, and on turnips in winter. 
“ The quantity of dung raised by tliis method of feeding is astonishing; 
“ and the cattle attain the same size, and bring the same price, at three- 
“ yean of age, that they formerly did at four.” — Stat. Aa-. XII!. :ah. 
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CHAP. IX. 

OF GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 


IN this county we are in general far behind In gar- 
dening, though of such importance to the pleasure, health, 
and subsistence of the inhabitants. Half an acre of garden 
ground, well cultivated, would go farther to support a 
family than four times as much of other ground •, and 
the offak would be bf great service to cattle. Thus, too, 
the farmer would add 'to the variety, as well as to the 
quantity of food for his family, all the year round ; and 
the living partly on cabbage, turnips, carrots, onions, &c. 
would contribute to health as well as to economy ; for a 
change of food is undoubtedly wholesome. 

Indeed the poorest cottager has commonly a small gar- 
den ; but the contents of it are seldom more than a few 
greens. Besides these, the farmer has sometimes a few 
cabbages; but he is commonly more than an ordinary 
farmer who has a few roots, and some leeks and onions. 
The progress of this improvement, notwithstanding its 
utility, is extremely slow, although it lies within the reach 
of the cottager and tradesman as well as of the farmer. 

Proprietors, whose income enables them to keep si 
gardener, have the common produflions of the garden, 
roots, and small fruit, in great abondsmee, variety^ and 
perfection. Some of them too have a considerable quan- 
tity of fruit, but few have 2my to spare ; for hardly any 
can be said to have what deserves the name of an 

i 

orchard. 
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As the raising of orchards is a profitable business, and » 
an improvement for which this county is peculiarly 
adapted, the matter deserves much the attention of our 
landlords. Orchards are generally reckoned to be worth 
from 51. to 10/. a year per acre, according to soil and 
situation. Now this produce, except the trifling expense 
of the trees, is so much clear gain, as the undergrowth 
or pasture is hardly injured by the trees, if they arc 
planted, as they ought, from 30 to 40 feet distant, or 
even more. 

Orchards, too, may be planted on ground not capable 
of cultivation*. Hundreds of acres of such ground may 
be found with us in every parish. The produce, from 
the conveniency of our situation, might be sent to market 
with case, and a large revenue brought yearly into the 
county. Thus might be kept in the kingdom, the money 
that goes yearly for fruit to America, and tlie improve- 
ment be not only a local, but a national advantage. > 

In recommending this improvement, it may be ob- 
served that the common and general exposure of this 
county is to the south and south-west, the most favour- 
able of any for orchards. The surface of the county, 
too, is so uneven, as to afford every where sheltered spots 
and hollows fit for this purpose : the soil of such places 


* In the parish of Dalaiel, the fruit of twenty acres, planted on the 
slopes of brooks, yields from 100/. to IC7/. per annum; and of these 
twenty acres not sitC were worth sixpence an acre, except for planting. 
Stat. Aa. III. 460.— This parish is but iiveihilcs by three, and produces 
yearly 400/. worth of fruit. Our parishes in Argylesliire, compared to 
it, are large provinces, and might produce a revenue of this kind large 
in proportion. The county of Worcester, which is but 30 by 20 miles , 
has 2(XX3 acres of ground under orchards; and exports yearlv II,62S/. 
worth of fruit, MflOOl. of cyder, and 5500/. of lierry; in all 47,125/., 
which is above 20/. per acre. — A^. Rtf, 

ARGYLE.] K is 
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is also deep and loamy in general, and the climate is warm 
and moist. To this we may add, that the strong reflec- 
tion of the sun from hills and rocks, makes our valleys 
warmer in summer than most other parts of Britain. 

“ I think 1 am pretty far advanced towards the south 
“ of Great Britain, when at Richmond, in Surrey (says 
“ Mr. Leitch, a gardener, who writes on this subjefl) ; 

“ but I declare I found greater heat in the glens of 
” Argyleshire than ever I could perceive this summer or 
“ harvest (1793) in this place. I observed, that when 
“ 1 had^my residence in the West Highlands, that the 
** wood-strawberries, brambles, &c. were always ripe at 
“ an earlier period than ever I had seen them in the low- 
“ country. I can assure the nobility, gentry, and the 
“ public in general, that there are vast numbers of trafls 
“ in the West Highlands of Scotland, that would ripen 
“ apples and pears better than any in the low countries 
“ of the kingdom. Were I a man of fortune, the place 
“ I should raise orchards in, would be the shire of Ar- 
“ gyle. There, along the winding glens and serpentine 
“ turnings of the lochs, are immense quantities of fine 
“ land, and pleasant concave banks, taking the sun in 
“ their arms the whole day, and guarded about on every 
“ side by natural woods, so that no storm can annoy 
“ them. These Highland glens are the very places 
“ adapted by Nature for the Scotch to raise orchards in; 

“ and I hope the Highland nobility and gentry will have 
“ their eyes soon opened to such a natural advantage, \ 

“ and will pursue it with vigour. The most fruitful 
“ shire for apples in all England is Herefordshire ; but 
“ Argyleshire possesses advantages superior to it for this 
“ branch of husbandry.” 

Mr. Leitch argues from the vigorous growth, shining 
bark, and healthy state of our forest trees, that fruit trees 

would 
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would- thrive equally well ; and experience, so for as it 
goes, fully justifies the opinion. The few old trees which 
we have, planted in suitable soil and situation, are as 
healthy and fruitful as any in the kingdom*: and some 
gentlemen who have within these few years stocked -their 
gardens with fruit-trees, have found them to thrive be- 
yond their expeftation. It is but three years since the 
gardens at Invcrneil and Oakfield were planted, and the 
quantity of fruit in them last year was so great, as to give 
a reasonable expectation that, in two years hence, they 
will yield more than the families of the owners can con- 
sume; so that other landlords have the greatest en- 
couragement to undertake the like improvements. 

Even farmers, on ordinary leases, would find it their 
interest to plant fruit-trees in gardens properly exposed 
and sheltered. Or the landlords might furnish the trees f 
(which would be well attended to), and lay their account 
with being well refunded for the expense, when the trees 
should become productive. A fruit-garden would add 
much to the value of a farm ; as the produce of it, with- 
out risk or labour, would always find a ready market. 
But fruit-trees should not be confined to small gardens, 
where Nature promises so fair for making orchards. 

In designing an orchard, the first regard should be had 
to a proper situation ; which should be moderately lowj, 


• A pear tree in Kililaloig, near Campbelton, measure* nine feet in 
circumference. Pear tree* are propagated by grafting on pear stocks; 
plum treei, by budding or grafting on plum stocks, raised from th« 
•tones; and cherry trees, by budding or grafting on cherry stocks. 
Apricot trees are propagated by budding on any kind of plum stocks. 

f In Devonsiiire, it is customary with gentlemen to plant nurseries for 
apple trees, which they give to any of their tenants who will engage to 
•ncloic a piece of ground for an orchard. — Agric. Rtf. 

I In a vrrjf low and moist situation, they art apt to canker. 
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and well sheltered ; especially from easterly winds, which 
blow generally in the spring, and often prove fatal to the 
blossoms. A gentle declivity, facing the south or south- 
west, and screened from other quarters, is the most eli- 
gible. In the bosoms of woods, and along the windings 
of shores and valleys, such situations are to be found in 
abundance in every part of the county. If they can be 
got so as to admit of being occasionally watered, they will 
be so much the better; as orchards, no less than meadows, 
may be greatH benefited by irrigation. 

In the next place, the nature of the soil should be 
attended to. A cold spouty soil is to be avoided. A 
dry clay loam Is reckoned the best : and if we may not 
always have this, we have abundance of dry kindly loam, 
in which fruit, like forest trees, will be found to thrive 
well. If any particular spot in the soil is faulty, suitable 
manure may help to corredt it. A cold heavy clay may 
be brought to a proper temperament by the application 
of horse-dung and ashes ; and a light sandy soil may be 
mended by cow-dung and mud. The ground, if not 
trenched, should at least be prepared as in the common 
course of husbandry, if it is of such a nature as to admit 
it. 

The choice of trees, or kinds of fruit, should likewise 
be regarded ; for though almost any fruit is good where 
there is so little, yet this may not long be the case ; and as 
the best are as easily raised as the worst, they ought to 
be preferred*. But what these arc, must depend on taste 
and opinion, and each will naturally consult his own. 
As a general charafferistic, however, it may be observed, 
that apples of red or yellow colour are commonly pre- 


* Some kind) will thrive where other* will not ; and the planter will 
deal most in those which he observes to thrivt best. 
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fcrrcd ; and that a large proportion should be of such as 
. have the property of keeping well. 

The trees should be planted very young ; and if they 
have taf)-roots, they should be cut Off, in order to make 
the roots spread laterally, and near the surface. They 
will also thrive the better, if they are raised in poorer soil 
than that into which they arc to be planted. The nur- 
seryman, who h.as no further interest in the trees tlun to 
dispose of them, often raises his plants on rich soil, in 
order to make them look vigorous and healthy 5 but it 
agrees ill with them to be planted again in worse. For 
this reason, gentlemen should not altogether trust to 
them, but should be at pains to raise trees for themselves. 
Stocks may be raised in abundance from the seeds of apples 
of young vigorous trees, and of good kinds, and the 
best of them chosen, when three years old, for being 
grafted. “ The plants which have a large thick leaf, of 
“ a dark green colour, and rather round than long, are .» 
“ the best. Those which have the leaf long, hairy or 
“ bristly, and deeply indented on the edges, are to be 
“ rejected.” The stock should be grafted with the same 
kind of apple from which the seed was taken*, or with a 
kind as similar to it as possible ; so as at least to have 
the general charadter of sour or mellow. When the 
stock and graft are of the same parent tree, they not only 
unite more readily, but give a better fruit, and come 
sooner to bear. When they are of different kinds, the 
chief care is to suit the graft to ^he stock in point or 
luxuriancy ; for it is found that a luxuriant fast-growing 
graft does not succeed on a slow growing stock, and vice 


* Some recommend the grafting of the plant into itself, by cutting 
away the leading shoot, and grafting a lateral one in place of it, to be- 
come the stem of the tree. 
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versa. They should, therefore, be as similar in their 
growth as may be. A large growing kind of tree will , 
agree ill with a puny crab stock. Crab stocks will in- 
deed last longer, but they are longer of coming to per- 
fection. 

Grafting is so simple an operation, that any one who 
has once seen it performed, or is shown how it is done, 
may, with only a sharp knife, praCtise it successfully. 
The operation should be performed as expeditiously as 
possible, that the wound may be no time exposed to the 
air*. All the art is, to make the two barks (of the stock 
and graft) tally, to secure them by a ligature of new bass or 
matting, well wetted with water, and to cover the ban- 
dage with the size of a goose egg of clay, with moss over 
it, so as to exclude the sun and air, till the union of the 
parts is efFefted f . Or, instead of clay, a compost of sand 
and new cow-dung may be used, as it is not so ready to 
, crack. Some think it best to graft the trees, after they 
have been a year transplanted to the place where they are 
to continue, that they may meet with no check after they 
have been grafted. 

In planting the trees, the holes should be made deeper 
and wider than barely to receive the roots, and should be 
dug a considerable time before they are needed, that 
the soil may be loosened and mellowed, so as to allow the 
fibres to extend easily^. The roots should be carefully 
spread in every direction, and none of them allowed to 
cross another. If the ground is very dry and loose, the 
trees may be planted in October and November, rather 

* The proper time of grafting is in February or March. 

f T owarus the end of May or beginning of J une, the clay and bandage 
should be taken o(T. 

J The growth will be the quicker if a little good mould and lime, or 
rotten dung, be mixed with the earth about tlic roots. 

than 
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than in the spring. Care must be taken not to put them 
deep in the earth, to set them upright, and to preserve 
them from being liurt by cattle while they are young. 
Any of them that may be exposed to cattle should have 
triangular Frames to defend them. 

Care should also be taken to train them to a proper 
form; keeping the branches at a due distance from each 
other, and the middle of the tree open, when it can be 
done, in order to let every part have its share of air and 
sunshine. Decayed and useless wood should be pruned 
oft' in winter, or early in spring, with any low-hanging 
branches that may be within the reach of cattle. When 
the branches are pruned, they should be cut close to the 
point of separation, wdiich will make the bark close the 
sooner, and more quickly heal the wound. Any young 
shoots growdng where a branch was cut, should be rubbed 
oft' (not cut) as soon as observed in the spring. If any 
branch will be in the way of others in two or three years 
hence, it is bcttc%to cut it now; for the sooner that this 
is done the better. The wound will be less, and will 
sooner heal. 

In ftTC or six years from their being grafted* trees 
commonly bear ; in thirty they arc at their prime, but 
continue in vigour till sixty ; or, if pear trees, to a hun- 
dred. Good bearers will often yield a hogshead of 
liquor, worth a guinea ; and pear trees will sometimes 
yield two. When they do not be. r, cutting a circle 
through the bark round the principal branches, will stop 
the growth of wood, and give a tendency to bear fruit 
Instead of wood ; and lime dissolved in water, and ap- 
plied with a brush, will destroy moss, which is hurtful if 
allowed to grow on them. Blotches (occasioned by the 
Stem growing too fast for the bark) are cured by scoring 
K i the 
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the bark with a sharp' knife, but not so deep as to cut the 
inner rind. 

In digging occasionally about fruit trees, care must be 
taken not to wound any of the roots. The fruit should 
also be taken away gently, without beating the trees, and 
hurting their buds, which might prevent their bearing 
fruit the following year. The mark of apples being ripe, 
is their falling spontaneously from the tree. They arc 
preserved from frost by laying straw under and over them ; 
taking care to pick out any that may be damaged before 
they spoil others. 

As gooseberries and currants are so easily raised from 
the slip, and come so soon to perfefHon, no garden what- 
ever ought to be without them. All the care they require 
is to dress and dung the ground, to train them from one 
stem, to keep them free of suckers, and light of wood. 
Where there is a superfluity of small fruit, and the market 
distant, it may be converted to a wholesome and palatable 
drink, by making it undergo a vinous fermentation ; and 
such colour, flavour, and strength, may be given it, as to 
make it resemble and equal imported wine. Raspberries 
and strawberries, white or red, will help the colour and 
flavour, and a proper quantity of spirits, with sugar or 
honey, may be added to make it strong and rich. A 
respeflable family, lately in this county, used to make a 
considerable quantity of such liquor, which was generally 
preferred to foreign wines, when both were set down on 
the table. As there can be no doubt but wines more 
wholesome and palatable than most of those that arc im- 
ported, could be made from our own fruits, it would be 
of great importance to the nation, if persons who have 
•kill and opportunity should, by a proper series of expe- 
riments, ascertain the best process of making them in 
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quantities, for the use of private families, and make the 
art more generally known*. 


CHAP. X. 

WOODS A.\D PLANTATIONS. 


A GREAT part of this county was once covered 
with wood, of which every moss still shows the remains. 
It might have been then as desirable to get rid of some of 
it, as it is now to rear it. But, as it often happens, men 
ran from one extreme to the other, and the loss was se» 
verely felt before any attempt was made to repair it. 
Even so late as the commencement of the present century, 
the woods in tins county, though then sufficiently re- 
duced in quantity, were held to be of so little value, 
especially in the inland parts of it, that a large fir wood 
in Glenurchay was sold to a company of Irish adventurers, 
for so mere a trifie, that, it is said, it came to no more 
than a plack (or third part of a penny) per tree. Some 
time after that, however, the remaining deciduous woods 
in the county were brought into greater estimationj by 
means of two English companies who set up iron forges. 


It appears from Mr. Pennant’s Account of London, that this business 
js carried on there upon a large scale, and to an immense extent. He 
computes that half the port, and five-sixths of the white wines used in 
that great city, ar^ made of the fniitt that grow on the genial banits of 
the Thames. 

the 
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the ofle near Inverara 7 , and the other near Bunaw, Ever 
since, our natural woods are in general tolerably attended 
to ; and though the long leases granted to those com- 
panies, of some of the woods, and the want of a suffi- 
cient competition for the rest, has hitherto kept some of 
them low, yet they are always of more value to the pro- 
prietors than any other equal extent of ground, arable 
land excepted. 

The value of woods, however, varies according to their 
situation, closeness, and proportion of oak ; and accord- 
ing to the degree of care with which they are saved, and 
of skill with which they are managed. In some cases it 
may not average Sr. a year per acre; and in others it 
may exceed 20x. The woods are commonly cut at the 
end of every nineteen or twenty years, except such a 
number of oak standards as parties may agree to spare. 
So much of the timber as may be needed for country 
use, is sold, perhaps, as high as any where in the king- 
dom ; the rest is made into charcoal, and the oak bark 
sold for the use of the tanner’*'. The wood is then en- 
closed, commonly for six or seven years ; during wliich 
time, however, some allow it to be pastured by horses. 
Some thin, or weed, their growing woods, by taking out 
such a number as it may spare, of barrel hoops. When 
this is done with judgment, it is thought to be in favour 
of the wood ; but others leave it to Nature, and allow the 
stronger plant to destroy the weaker. The more atten- 
tive proprietors of wood are also at pains to encourage 
the growth of oak, by cutting away any other wood that 
interferes with it. But some few there are, who, with a 


* Oak bark sella at present (1795) so high aa twelve guineas per ton. 
An acre of good oak wood, at twenty years old, is said to yield about 
200 stone, Dutch weight, of bark. 
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shameful inattention, altogether negleft several patches 
of natural wood on their estates, which could not fail to 
be of great value, if cut and properly enclosed and at- 
tended to. 

Such as have extensive woods, and follow the praflice 
of cutting them once in twenty years, might manage them 
with more care, and derive a more steady income from 
them, by dividing them into twenty lots, and cutting one 
of these every year. The season of cutting oak is when 
the bark rises, from the beginning of May till Midsum- 
mer. The trees should be cut and peeled close to the 
ground, that the young shoots may spring from the 
ground rather than from the old stock. The stocks 
should be cut clean and rounded, that no water may 
lodge upon them, which would make them rot. The 
fences, which ought not to be temporary but permanent, 
should be in a sufficient state the moment that the wood 
^ is cut } and the timber and charcoal removed as soon as 
possible, in order to save the young shoots from injury. 
And then, instead of excluding cattle for six or seven 
years, perhaps it would be better to exclude them alto- 
gether. The value of the grass after that period is 
trifling, and the Injury to the wood may be considerable; 
especially by their destroying the young plants which 
shoot up in vacant places. Such vacancies should be 
planted, when the wood is cut, with trees suited to the 
soil, giving always the preference to the oak where the 
ground is dry. Care should be taken that the trees 
which are left for standards should be liealthy and vi- 
gorous, such as have grown in open roomy places without 
shelter, as otherwise they will not bear to be exposed ; 
and they should by no means be deprived of any of their 
branches. At the age of five or six, and ten or eleven, 
and fifteen or sixteen years, they may be weeded, amj 
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tkinned where needful ; but this should be done by per- 
sons of skill and judgment. The hoops got from these 
thinnings will bring a considerable profit. When a wood 
is near a good market for hoops, some think that the 
most profitable use that could be made of it, would be to 
devote it wholly to that purpose ; but this opinion would 
need the confirmation of some experience. 

The extent of ground occupied by natural woods on 
the continental part of this county, having never been 
measured, cannot be ascertained. It may probably be 
about 80,000 acres. But this bears so small a proportion 
to the extent of the county, that many large tradls of it 
appear altogether bare and naked. 

Of plantations we have not a great many, nor can we 
boast of the extent of any of them, except the Duke of 
Argyle’s, which may be ranked among the greatest in 
the kingdom. This improvement, however,- has got a 
beginning in most parts of the county, and it ir hoped it , 
will go on, as in other parts of the kingdom. It is, in- 
deed, the improvement most needed in this county ; that 
for which its soil, climate, and situation are best adapted, 
and that which will prove most beneficial to the public, 
and most advantageous to the owners. 

The scarcity of timber, even for the use of the farmer, 
is severely felt in most parts of the county. In Kintyre, 
especially, it is brought from a great distance, sometimes 
fifty, sometimes an hundred miles. Other parts of the 
county are not much better accommodated, except at 
particular times, when woods are cut for making charcoal. 
Then, indeed, the farmer may have some small timber, 
though not cheaply j but the opportunity does not return 
again till nineteen years are revolved. This inconveni- 
ence to the farmer must ultimately alight on the landlord, 
who should therefore take speedy steps to remove it. 

A taste 
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A taste for comfortable dwellings is now become gene- 
ral, even among the common people ; which, if they 
could easily indulge it, would greatly contribute to their 
health and happiness : but as long as, by the negleft of 
planting, the timber for this purpose must be brought all 
the way from Norway, no general improvement in this 
respeft is to be looked for. 

As the people of this county are almost all borderers 
upon the sea, it is natural for them to turn their attention 
to that great source of riches. Many of them have done 
so, but at a vast disadvantage. Having no timber of their 
own to build their vessels, they have been obliged to 
bring it from Wales and Norway, and to pay sometimes 
more than the original cost for the carriage. Had they 
timber of their own, their industry would have been 
exerted to double the advantage it has been, and the 
people would have no occasion to emigrate ; for their 
prosperity, the reverse of what it is now, would be in 
proportion to their numbers. It is impossible to calcu- 
late how much the people of this county have suffered 
from their want of timber, since a spirit of industry and 
adventure has sprung up among tliein, or what a check 
this want must prove to the further exertions of that 
spirit, if speedy measures are not taken to supply it by 
planting. 

Sheep and mountains, though highly prized, are far 
from being the chief advantage of a maritime county like 
this, every where indented with deep bays, creeks, and 
safe harbours. It is surely from the sea, that Nature in- 
tended such a county should derive its jarinclpal advan- 
tages ; and in the number of its people, and in their 
industry being properly direfted and encouraged by the 
landlords, must consist its principal riches. 

The soil or produce of a chantry, is never of so much 
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account to it as a happy situation. Hence the finest 
tracts of the globe, In a very inland situation, arc, ancl 
have been, always barren, and the people barbarous and 
poor ; while the most barren spots, with the advantages 
of the sea, have raised their inhabitants to riches and to 
power. The Dutch Republic is not four times the size 
of this county, nor did it produce four times the corn* 
which this county is capable of producing, when it had 
nearly reached the summit of its power. This power 
sprung entirely from its situation : this turned the 

attention of the inhabitants to fisheries ; fisheries fur- 
nished them with seamen ; seamen produced trade and 
commerce ; and these created riches and power. 

It is therefore wise, as well as humane, in the greatest 
proprietor in this county to encourage population, by giv- 
ing small possessions, to patronize fisheries, and to raise 
forests for a people whose situation lepds them to be sea- 
men. It was by the sea and by its forests, that this great 
county anciently rose to such eminence as to hold the ba- 
lance of power among the surrounding hordes of nationsf ; 
and it is by the same means that it must expeft to rise again 
to that degree of consequence at which it is capable of 
arriving. The period may be distant, but the plan is 
Sure j and the nobleman who has so steadily pursued it. 


* “ It is said, that all the com raised in the United Provinces of Hol- 
“ land will scarce maintain the labourers employed upon its dikes." 
folkicul Survey^ 1. p. 14. 

■f- In the beginning of the Sth century, the fleet of Djlruadbajn (now 
Campbelton) was stuU for to decide the contest about the succession to 
the Throne of Ireland. In the 12th century, the fleet of Sokerled of 
Kintrre, consisting flrst of .53, and afterwards augmented to 160 tail, 
enabled him first to shake oft' the Danish yoke, and afterwards embold- 
ened him to contend with Maecom IV. For a long time after, the fleet 
of this county was so powerful, that the Kings of bngland and Scotland 
by tiu-ns, courted the friendsliip ofTts little Sovereigns, the Macdon A ens. 

may 
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may haTC already the pleasure to find, that all England 
could not, about 200 years ago, produce twenty times 
the tonnage and mariners which one town on his estate, 
sprung lately from a small fishing village, can at present 
furnish*. And of such towns we might have had a 
number, did all our landlords encourage population, by 
giving small or moderate possessions, and did the county 
furnish abundance of timber for the construfting of ves- 
sels. Let forests be raised for a maritime p>cople, and 
they will soon convert them into ships ; and these ships 
will create trade and commerce, introduce manufactures, 
build cities and villages, beautify and improve the country, 
and raise the value of land and of its produce. 

The necessity of raising such forests will appear to be 
still greater, if we consider that oak timber is daily be- 
coming scarcer in England, and its price advancing there; 
as that of all timber is with us, for the little that we have 
of it, costs even the farmer twice as much as it did ten or 
twelve years ago, and it is still rising. In such circum- 
stances, this county, which is so well adapted for raising 
timber, ought to provide not only a sufficiency for itself, 
but a supply for others. Thus might we bring back the 
large sums which wx have already given away for timber, 
and be able to pursue, with more effeCl, the line w'hich 
Nature points out for us by the very form and situation of 
our country. 

Besides, timber should be planted for shelter and for 
fuel, and some regard is due even to ornament. To pro- 
vide shelter for cattle and sheep in winter, is a matter of 
great moment. In inclement seasons this would save the 
lives of many of them ; which, for want of it, must con- 


• In the year 158‘2, manners of all sorts In F.nj^Iand were and 

the tonnage 72,450. — PoHtical Survey ^ !. 161, and liumet V. 500. 

tinuc 
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tinue to perish. Shelter would also give an earlier spring 
to our grass and corn, and abundance of woods make the 
whole country of a different climate from what it is at 
present. It is now matter of astonishment to the inha- 
bitants of this county to find, in some parts of it, the traces 
of corn-ridges covered with heath, so high in the hills 
that no corn could grow there at present. This shows 
how much warmer the country was when mantled over 
with Woods and forests. An annual fair has for m. ny 
generations been held in Glenurchay on the eighth day' 
of March (O. S.); and some old men, who died about 
the beginning of this century, used to tell, that when they 
were boys (and living in Bocard, one of the highest farms 
in the parish), it was always a mighty dispute who should, 
on this great occasion, stay at home to keep the sheep 
out of the springing corn. But there, nobody now would 
venture to sow corn so early. The country is bared of 
its woods, and the climate is changed. 

Peat moss, in many parts of the county, is becoming 
extremely scarce ; and even where it abounds, the sea- 
son most favourable for agricultural improvement is con- 
sumed In making fuel of it ; for this requires almost all 
the summer. "Would it not be of great importance then 
to raise timber, even for the sake of fuel ; especially 
where moss is scarce or distant ? A few acres of land, 
now of little value, might be made to furnish a farm for 
ever with coppice wood for fuel, by a lot of it yearly cut 
in rotation. In many parts of England, better soil than 
ours is appropriated to this purpose, which may satisfy 
us, that a little of our poorer land could not be better 
applied. 

It is almost unnecessary to say, that the soil, climate, 
and situation of this county, are .remarkably well adapted 
for planting and raising timber. The soil is generally 

dry. 
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dtj, the climate warai and moist ; the situation almost 
every where commodious for water carriage, and the sur> 
fu;e of the country is so uneven, that every part of h 
abounds with shelter. The remains of large trees found 
in every moss, from the Mull of Elintyre to almost this 
top of the Grampian Hills, show that timber once grew 
where now it is not, and that it might be made to grow 
there again. If one were desired to name one spot in 
the county where trees could not possibly grow, he 
would probably say it is the farm of Ross-hiil, in Kintyre, 
which stands on the face of a hill or promontory, front- 
ing the great opening of the Atlantic Ocean between 
Hay and Ireland, and having no land between it and the 
continent of America. Yet in the mosses of this highly 
exposed farm, are found the trunks of trees, which show 
that even here it is possible to rear timber. Among the 
highest and bleakest of our mountains, many venerable 
trees may still be seen, perhaps 2000 feet above the level 
of the sea* ; though they have not now, as formerly, the 
advantage of large forests to give them shelter. 

If trees are planted thick and in large clumps, there is 
hardly any situation in the county so untoward as to pre- 
vent their growing. Some of the outer trees may be 
stunted, but the great bulk of them will thrive. Of the 
Duke of Argtle’s immense plantations, some are in the 
direft face of the sea breezes, and in the most exposed 
situations, and all thriving. In these plantations one 
meets with oaks from 8 to 10 feet in circumference; ashes 
and planes from 9 to 12 ; beeches, elms, and chesnuts 


• Thi$ may be under the mark, a$ in other parts of the Grampian Hills, 
fir roots are said to be found near 3000 (*et above the sea leveb— ftat. 
Acc. Xn. 473. ‘ 

ARGTLE.] I ' from 
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from 12 tO"14 ; and all in a growing state*. The Icssef 
and later plantations in every part of the' county arc 
equallythriving, where the size of them is not too dimi- 
nutive. At Invemeil, firs of t\wnty years old, measure 
three feet in circumference ; and at Gartnagrenach, some 
of thirty-fivx years old, planted in a natural wood, mea- 
sure from five to six, though standing on barren rocks, 
wlierc one would think there was riot earth enough tO 
feed, an car of com. In short, wherever there is a stif- 

<■ • ‘ ^ ‘ 

The following specimen of the size of diflerent . kinds of trees at 
Inveraray, "was furbished by James Ferrier, Esq. agent to the Duke of 
Xniivi-E, who, with his usual zeal and attention, took the mostaclite' 
Jmerest'in every thing which related to 'the Agricultural Report of 


Argyllshire.. J . . . i 


S' ; ; 

; . -'i • 

. .*• t ' Z.tnrrth cf Sitm,' 

' G!rt . ' 

* iht 

. ;’r 

Feet. 

Ft. In. 

1 Feet. 



(9 4 

- 40 

Plane, . - . - 

5m' - - 

11 6 

’ - - CO 

Beech, ‘ - 

' 'l2 - 

14 

■- £Xr 

. Ash,' ■ , - 

32 - - 

-lb lO 


Scotch elm. 

28 - - 

H . 

■ . . 

, , .Scotch fir. 

36 - - 

10 


.Spanish chesnut. 

18 - - 

12 ti 

, . 

' ' .Silver fir, ^ 

S'J - - 

9 


? T.arcfiy - ' • 

SO - - 

' 6 6 

. A ■ 

« Nqrway spruce, 

#_ - - 

7 

t 

„• y,'cymouth pine, . 

— • - 

6 

... 

, English elm, 

20 - - 

8 


■ Mounfain ash, - 

12 - - 

5 3 



“ Tlic oldest and largest of the trees at Invcr;iray are supposed to have 
been planted by the Marquis of ArgyIe betsvixt the years 1650 and 
1660. Those of tbc next largest size and age were raised from the seed 
t>y Arciubai-d Duke of Aroyle in IT-IC orJl7J7. These consist chiefly 
of larches, New England pines, spruce and silver fir. The distance be- 
twixt the trees varies, but may be in gcncr.il from SO to 50 feet. The 
soil and climate, as far as experience goes, arc favourable to tlie growth 
of all kinds of trees.” 

.r;Trt- fidcnt 
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ficient number of trees, natural or planted, their clear 
shining bark, luxuriant shoots, and thick foliage, give a 
sufficient proof that the soil and climate are remarkably 
well adapted for the growth of timber, and invite the 
hand of the planter to raise it. ; 

But in order to induce him to tlus, we must first show 
the profit that is to be had by planting. This cannot, 
perhaps, be stated with accuracy, as so much depends on 
the varying circumstances of soil and situation. .. Even a 
good natural wood or coppice may be reckoned to pro- 
duce 20 j. a year per acre*. But should it be stated at 
only one half of this, it would be a vast improvement on 
land capable of no other, and in its present state of little 
value ; for it is chiefly such land that ought to be planted. 
This profit, however, is little, to what may be expeAed 
fl:«m a good plantation ; as in that case the planter has 
the choosing of his own timber. 

The expense of planting will depend much on the size 
of the enclosure ; the expense per acre being, always less 
in proportion as the enclosure is larger. The fencing of 
an enclosure of 20 acres, exceeds a fifth of the cost, though 
it is but the 25th of the space of one of 500. In the 
North of Scotland, “ the expense of enclosing a planta- 
“ tion of at least 100 acres, and planting it with Scotch 

fir, is generally calculated at 20 s. per acre, and the 
“ undertaker upholds the plants for seven yearsf.” In 
the East of England, the expense of enclosing and 
planting is said to be 3/. per acre.f. Let us take the 


* It is estimated at this in Dumbartonshire ; at from 8/. to SSi. in 
^ Stirlingshire; at 28/. in Somersetshire; at -40/. in 'Wiltshire; at above 
£L in E$%eij^Agrifu/tura/ Reports, 
f Agricultdral Rupert of Ncribortt Count p. 107« 

^ ^'’ounft Tcur^ L 330* 

L 2 medium 
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oiediuflCt between the twO| and suppose a plantation oi 
BOO acres to cost 1000/. or 21. per acre. In most cases, 
much of the expense of enclosing will probably be saved 
by sea-shore, gullets, precipices, and other advantages of 
ground. The plants too may be raised from the seed, 
and set by the planter’s own servants, at a small expense ; 
or, instead of plants, the seeds of trees may be sown in 
the plantation, by which the expense will be greatly les- 
sened. But, without reckoning on these savings, let us 
abide by the first estimate of 21, per acre, and proceed to 
ealeulate the return. 

Suppose, then, that at the end of 1 1 or 12 years, only 
two-thirds of 5000 plants, originally set in the acre, are 
found to have done well ; of these, one half, or 1 66b', 
may be taken away for railing, firing, &c. and if sold so 
low as a halfpenny each, they will con>e to 3/. 9r. 5d. 
which will more than defray the original expense with 
interest*. 


From the age of 16 to 25, a thousand more^ 

' may be gradnally taken out of the acre, > 16 13 4 

which, at 4d. each, will make J 

The 666 remaining on the acre will, at 50 1 
years, be worth 2/. 6d. cachf 5 


83 


O 


18 ♦ 


* “ W«rc orte half of them then (at II or 12 years) cut and sent to the 
Newcastle MUierics, or to (he river Thames for hop-potes, it is saitf 
“ they would fetch money enough to reimburse the whole orijinal ex- 
“ pense of the plutation.'* — Agricultural Report of Angus and Fcif-r, 

f They, are cemtaoiily valued higher. Its Somerset 2s.Csl.'ii thought a 
low compuMtion for. them at SO years old, and 8 l-balf feet diitaat; 
which will make 100/. the Scotch acre. In Rots-shire, which abounds 
with plantations, and where Scotch firs are therefore cheap, they sell, at 
50 or SO years old, from Is. fiJ. to 3r. 6il each. — Agr. Rep. 
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This divided by SO, will give about 2/. a year for the acn?, 
and near 50,000/. from the whole plantation, without 
reckoning interest on the thinnings, or any advantage of 
grass and shelter which the plantation may give to cattle 
after they may be let into it with safety. 

It was intended that the above calculation should be 

• 

moderate, and tlierefore the average price of all the trees 
was stated at the value put upon the Scotch fir, the mean- 
est tree perhaps in the plantation. But if in any respefl 
the statement should be thought too high, there is room 
enough for dedudlion, and still the profit will be un- 
deniably greater than what can be obtained from almost 
any other application of money. . Better judges, how- 
ever, have calculated the profit at a still higher rate. Mr. 
Pavier (in the Bath Papers, vol. iv.) computes the value 
of 50 acres of oak in 100 years to be 12,100/. which is 
about 3/. 2s. 6i/.each year, per Scotch acre ; and Evelyn 
calculates the profit of 1000 acres under oak, to be in 150 
years 670,000/. which is 5/. 12s. a year to each acre, of 
the same measure. But the profit stated above, though 
more moderate, gives abundant encouragement for plant- 
ing. The outlay is small, the return is great, the land 
proposed to be planted is fit for this Improvement and no 
other, and its value will be raised from almost nothing to 
that of the best arable land in the kingdom. At the very 
highest at which the expense of the improvement can be 
reckoned, it falls short of two or three years profit of the 
improvement ; so that the advantage is greater than that 
of buying land at only three years purchase. 

But as calculations in theory are apt to be stlSpcfled, it 
is proper to add a few experiments to confirm them. 
“ I have a small piece of ground (says a writer in the 
“ Bath Papers*), planted in 1764, with various kinds of 

■ * Vol. V. written ia 1790, 

L 3 “ fits 
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“ firs mixed with young oaks. The firs have been felled 
by degrees for rails, joists, spars, and other uses, to the 
value of 25/. and have left a grove of healthy and prO'.. 
“ mising oaks.” Here the very thinnings of little more 
than half an English acre, brought about 20/. a year to 
the planter. 

“ Of Wavcdon Heath, 19 acres, which could not "be 
“ estimated at more than 2/. the acre, were planted with 
Scotch firs in 1778. In 1794, considerably more than 
the expense of enclosing and planting was fonnd to be 
“ repaid by the thinnings, and 17,125 trees left, valued, 
“ at a moderate estimation, at 684i/. and in the way of 
‘‘ advancing more rapidly than before*.” 

Mr. Young, in his Tour through the East of England f, 
gives the following account of what the plantations of 
Mr. Mellish are found to render “ from experience.” 
Clear profit in 20 years, 69/. 12/. Qd. or 3/. 9/. \d. per 
acre per annum. 

Or (if allowed to stand), at 30 years, 116/. 12/. 6d. or 
3/. 17/. Id. per acre per annum. 

Or (if allowed to stand), at 40 years, 213/. 12/. 6</. op 
5/. 6/. Id. per acre per annum. 

He states the plantations of Mr. Fellow es as being 
still more produftive, yielding a regular income of 5/. a 
year per acre, by being cut in a regular rotation. “ Sup- 
“ pose, then, only a single acre planted every year, at the 
“ end of 18 or 20 years an acre a year will be cut down, 
and a regular income of 100/. annually^ will be derived 
from only 20 acres. What a beneficial improve* 
” mental” 

. The 


^ • AgrkuUural Reperi ef Butiw^ham. 
t VoL I. p. 330, &c. 

1 IM. Vol. II. p. 129. In Vol ni. p 21 ]| Mr- Youxo states the profits 

! of 
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The grounds planted by the Duke of AuGYLE, being 
mostly a barren heath, might not, in their natural state^ 
40 years ago, be worth 50/. a-year*. And yet there can 
be no doubt that at present, a million of the trees planted' 
upon those grounds may, at a low average, be estimated, 
one with another, at 2s. Gd. each, which would amount 
to 125,000/.f Now the annual interest of this sum is 
6250/. or 125 times the original rent of the ground which 
they occupy ; so that it must have grown in value at the 
rate of three rents for each of the 40 years. 

How astonishing is it then, tliat in a county so well 
adapted for planting, the general attention of proprietors 
of land is not turned to an improvement of such advan- 
tage. The only reason that can be given for its being sa 
much neglefled is, that the gain appears to be distant. 
Bot the owners of land should consider, that if they should 
not live to sell the trees which they plant, tlieir estates 
arc increased in value, and improved in beauty, and that 
the plantings would almost at any time sell for more than 
would repay them with interest. The firs in a plantation. 


of Mr. Mi rrono, wlio aJIows hi> plantations to stand till they arc 40 
years old, as high as 22/. II s. per acre per annum; and remarks, that 
“ to reap above 20/. an acre from the first day of plantinj^, exclusive of 
“ thinnings, is a profit that shows how fine a resource landlords have for 
“ raising large sums of money, when they can wait for such a period tor 
“ the return. But had these trees been cut at 20, 2,", or 30 years, the 
“ profit would have been very great, though not so high as at 40 years. 
“ The value of the fae-simple of land, soon after planting, bears no pro- 
“ portion to the value of the timber on it. Is not planting, therefore, a 
“ ready way to double, triple, and quadruple estates ?” 

* In I7SI, the valued rent of all the parks (policies) about Inveraray, 
consisting of 12 I-half marklands, is stated at 504 

f This calculation is moderate, compared with that of Mr. Knoi, who 
(in his Tour) reckons tlicre may be two millions of trees worth ii, each, 
which would amount to 400j0004 

after 
L 4 
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after a few years, would return them a large annual profit, 
and the oaks would be a fortune for their children. 

That the profits of planting are distant, is a mistaken 
though common notion, which it is of consequence to 
correct. The following measurement taken of trees that 
were only 21 years planted, will show what may be ex- 
pelled in tolerable soil and shelter, such as we have in 
abundance. 


Lombardy poplar, from 

Arbcle, or white poplar, ■ 
Plane, - 


Elm, 

Scotch fir. 
Larch, .... 


Height, Girt. 

Feet. Ft. In. 

60 to 80 4 8 

50 —70 4 6 

50 — 60 3 6 

40 — 60 8 6 

30 —50 2 10 

50 — 60 3 10 


The ash and beech grow nearly at the same rate with the 
dm i and the spruce and silver firs rather faster than the 
Scotch. The oak does not grow so fast ; but, as we shall 
see afterwards, it pays better. In the mean time we may 
observe, that whoever considers the value of trees of the 
above dimensions, and that near 700 such trees, at nine 
feet distance, may stand on a Scotch acre, need not won- 
der to find a very competent judge * assert, that planting 
land, even on a lease of 2 1 years, would be more profitable 
than any other improvement, as it would give a return 
of 61. an acre, with no risk, and little expense or trouble. 
“ Lord Donegal’s steward planted 100,000 trees, and 
“ told his master they would be worth 100,000/. ; and it 
is supposed his Lordship may sec the predidtion fiil- 


* TTounge Tour throtegb the £ajt *J England^ Vol. IT- p 1S9. fittt by the 
Uw of Scotland, a tenant is not allowed to cut the trees which he has 
slanted. 

“ filled. 
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filled, as some of the trees arc already worth I5r. 

“ each*.” How many come to their estates at fi-om 2<? 
to 23 years of age P “ Suppose such landlords (says Mr. 
“ Young f) to plant then 100 acres, they may reap more 
than 60,000/. by the time they are 65 ; and that from 
“ poor land unfit for husbandry.” And if a plantation 
be worth this much at such a period, may it not be fairly 
reckoned to be worth at least a third of it even at the 
end of 20 years ; as the horse that will bring thirty 
guineas at six years of age, may be estimated at ten, when 
he is only two ; though then unfit for service P 

What has been said, may serve to show that the profit 
of planting is not only great, but also far from being 
distant. Let us now consider what are the grounds 
which ought to be marked out for this improvement. 
The best land would no doubt bear timber best ; and if 
arable land could be spared for the purpose, the return 
might be expefted to be in proportion to the value of the 
soil. But in this county little or no arable land, meadow, 
or good pasture, ought to be laid under planting. It 
should have only those waste grounds which arc capable 
of this improvement, and of no other. 

Of these we may reckon, first, those extensive dry 
mosses and moor-lands, in the hollows and on the decli.' 
vities of hills, especially in the inland parts of the county. 
These lands are generally covered with short heath, mixed 
with so little grass, that they arc not worth 6J, the acre. 
The trunks of trees generally found in them give, how- 


* Agruulturji Stptrt tf StjjftrJMn, Blithe five* an imtance of one 
who planted 100 a«h trMS, and in 50 ye.ars after lold them for 500/. 
EnglUb Jmprner, c. 25. — ^A. Hamilton, Esq. “ lived to see trees which he 
“ planted, after he became a lawyer, grow to 12 feet in girth.” — Stat. 
Ace. cf DahieU 

t Vol. HI. p. »25. 

ever. 
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ever, a sufficient proof of their aptitude to grow timber, 
and they can never be turned to better account than by 
planting them ; and that with the same kind of timber 
that is found in them. This is generally fir, and some- 
times oak. Whatever it be, follow Nature, and you can- 
not err. It may be said that some of these situations are 
far from water carriage. But the whole county is so 
indented witli seas, and so well accommodated with roads, 
that almost every mountain is accessible by the one or the 
other. Or, if any of them be not, still it may be profit- 
able to plant it, were it only with a view of converting a 
great part of the wood to the purposes of extraffing from 
it turpentine, tar, pitch, rosin, and of making potashes*. 

. Another kind of gromid which ought to be planted, 
and of which we have large trafts, is that which is covered 
with brushwood, such as hazel, birch, &c. seldom allowed 
by the cattle to rise above two or three feet high. Here 
Nature, which could not be mistaken in the soil, has 
planted wood, though it has not been allowed to grow, 
and has marked out the ground as fit for planting. This 
brushwood will prove an excellent nurse to young plants, 
by giving them shelter till they raise their heads above 
it ; after which they will destroy the brushwood by cx» 
eluding the sun and air from it), and reduce it to a ma- 
purc which will help their growth f. Among this brush- 
yvood, however, there may sometimes be found some 
sprouts of oak and ash, which ought to be cut over a 
few inches above the ground; after which they will shoot 
up and thrive exceedingly, from the abundance of roots 
which they have to nourish them. Patches of dwarfish 


* 8ce on these subjet5ts, A^^ricoh*s iMUn in tht Vo!. XXXIII. 

f Whins, broom, any kind of fiirie, or even hcatlj, will help (o nune 
;nd shelter young plants. _ 
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oak, which the cattle never allow to rise one foot from 
the ground, are also common in many parts of the county. 
If these spots were brought within the enclosure of a 
plantation, and the bushes cut over a little above the sur» 
face of the ground, they would soon be valuable. In 
England, even oak plants are often cut in this manner 
after one or two years, when they have taken to the 
ground, and the second shoot is trusted to for the tree; 
as it is found to grow with greater luxuriance than the 
hrst, which was checked by transplanting*. 

Stools of natural wood, wherever they are, furnish 
much room for planting ; and at a trifling expense; when 
they are already enclosed. Every vacancy in them ought 
to be filled up with oak, ash, elm, and other valuable 
kinds of timber. The ground is suitable for planting; . 
the natural wood will shelter it ; and thus it will thrive 
well, and improve the coppice. The properest time for 
improving a natural wood with planting, is immediately 
after it Is cut, when the fences are in best repair, and 
when the sun and air will get at the plants which may be 
set among bushes of less value. These bushes should 
afterwards be cut down, if they arc found to hinder the 
growth of the planting. The Duke of Argyle has done 
much in this way, and Lord Stonefield, Sir James 
Campbell, and several other proprietors, have thus im- 
proved their natural woods very considerably. Last year. 
Captain Campbell of Kintarbet, with a spirit yet un- 
common amongst the most of the proprietors of this 
coonty, planted among his natural woods no less than 
20,000 trees of valuable timber. At this rate, he will. 


' A^kuIluralRtportofStaffori. Dr.HoNTES (onEviLVN, VoLI. p. 83), 
recommends tliit when the plants are two or three yean old, if they are 
stunted or crooked. 

■ . I 

: •• io 
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in a few years lay the fbundatiotl of a sure and large 
fortune. 

A fourth kind of ground that should be devoted to 
planting, is that on which a number of venerable native 
firs are still growing. These memorials of our former 
forests, are not unfrequent in some of the upper parts of 
the county, particularly in Glenety and Glenurchay ; and 
they deserve more attention than they have hitherto met 
with. From the seed which they »h«l in winter, and 
which is driven to a distance by the storm, a beautiful 
plantation rises up in spring ; but when the cattle are 
driven up to the mountains in summer, this precious 
crop, the hope of future forests, is forever destroyed. 
This is the more to be regretted, as the quality of this 
fir is so excellent, as not to be surpassed by any in the 
world*. The seed of this fir Is precious, and a single 
cone of it, if possible, should not be lost. But then, in 
order to preserve its valitable quality, it should be sown 
where it is meant it should grow, without passing through 
the medium of a seed-bed or nursery. 

It is natural to suppose, that the Scotch fir raised in our 
plantations came originally from the seed of our own 
forests, and that it has lost its native quality by passing 
through the nursery and being again transplanted. It is 
well known that all seeds, if not frequently changed and 
renewed, will soon degenerate. Bat no such attention 
has been paid to the Scotch fir, and yet we complain of 
its quality, when worn out by repeated seawnation. Per- 
haps no tree requires more to he left to its natural dis- 
position. In an island at the foot of Glenurchay, there 

* Some of this wood, after it hadstood above 300 years in the roof of 
an old castle fXiUhumJ in Glenurchay, was, .when mken down sonft years 
ago, as fresh and fulf of tap as new-imported Memel, and part of it 
aiSlually worked up into new furniture. 

was 
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was lately an old iir plantation so near the natural fir 
wood of Coir~uarain, that it may well be supposed that» 
even without the medium of a nursery, the plants were 
picked up in the forest, where they annually spring, and 
only transferred to the plantation ; and yet the quality 
of the planted fir, at a mature age, was altogether inferior 
to that of the spontaneous growth. It appears necessary, 
therefore, in order to preserv e the quality of the timber, 
that we should follow Nature, and sow the seed dire^ly 
where we intend the tree should grow. The seed too 
will thrive where plants would fail. 

The remains of these forests too, thin as they arc, 
should no longer be neglected by the owners, who would 
greatly promote their own interest and that of the public, 
by attending to them. They should either be enclosed 
and encouraged to spread their valuable timber, or, at 
least, careful persons employed to save the young plants 
from being devoured during the summer months, when 
the cattle are in the hills. By this trifling expense and 
attention they would soon spread amazingly. In Eng- 
land, when fir plantations arc cut down, the replanting 
is often efiedted by leaving a few of the old trees at 50 
or 60 yards distance ; for, so far the seeds will be abun- 
dantly scattered by the storms. In a moor in the parish 
of Little Dunkeld, in Perthshire, a fir wood of 800 acres 
has thus arisen from seed driven by the wind from old 
trees within these 30 years j and a considerable part of 
these self-propagated trees are held to be worth already 
from 1/. 6d. to 2s. 6d. each*. Supposing 700 of these 
trees to stand on each acre, the whole will be worth 
10,500/. It is hoped that such of our proprietors as have 
it yet in their power, will consider how much their interest 


- •SM. Aa. VI. .S50. 
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is concfifned in thus reviving their natural fir woods, and 
extending them at pleasure. So cheap, and yet so im- 
portant an improvement, cannot be sufficiently rccom^' 
mended. Why should we go to Norway, for timber 
tvhich our own barren hills might furnish at so small an 
expense ? ' 

After some hesitation about parting with any thing that 
we call arable ground, I shall mention one other kind of 
land, which it may sometimes be proper to devote to 
planting: I mean some high fields, which, under the old 
system of cultivation, were subjeft to the plough, but 
never to much advantage. These poor gravelly fields 
were manured by folding cattle on them at night. But 
now, where this system is given up, they lie neglefled, 
and many of them are already covered with heath. With 
little expense, ahd much advantage, they might be con- 
verted to plantations. The earthen dikes which sur- 
round them might be faced with stones, of which the 
dikes themselves would furnish a great proixirtion. The 
tops of the dikes might be planted with firs, if not with 
quicksets, for more fence and shelter. The fields should 
then be ploughed, and, if at all convenient, dressed with 
some lime or other manure, and sown with the seed of 
the native Scotch fir and with acorns. By this prepara- 
tion of the ground the trees would thrive amazingly, and 
the wood retain its native quality. 

Of the different descriptions of soil mentioned, and 
proposed to be planted, it is difficult to say how much 
there may be in this county. But let us suppose that, 
of 25 entire parishes on the continent, each at an aver- 
age might easily afford six square miles for planting, 
or 150 in all. Now, according to the calculation made 
above (p. 148), and which was shown to be more mo- 
derate than what the calculations of others, or rather 

experience,* 
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tfXpefience, might justify, this extent of ground' occupied 
in planting, would for the first 50 years (though less pro* 
du^Stivc than the following) yield an annual profit of 
150,000/. 

To those who are unacquainted with the profks of 
planting, or who have not sufficiently reflected on the 
subjeft, this sum may appear to be enormously high ; but 
to others, who are better judges of the advantages of this 
great improvement, it would certainly appear to be ex^ 
tremely moderate. The author of the Political Survey of 
Great Britain*, who may be allowed to be a sufficient, 
judge, computes that “ one-tenth part of the land in the 

county of Sussex (216 square miles), properly planted, 
“ would be more beneficial to the nation than the dis- 
“ covery of a mine that produced half a million sterling 
“ annually, without taking into consideration the num- 
“ ber of people destroyed by w'orking mines,- or even 
“ the consequence of those numerous manufaffurcs the 
“ product of such woodlands would support, which, as 

will be easily conceived, must exceed that sum many 
“ times told.” 

In the present situation of this country, planting is un- 
doubtedly the most produ(Ttive improvement that can be 
thought of: and the more that the kingdom shall advance 
in wealth and prawer, the more will timber be held in 
estimation ; so that there can never be any danger of its 
finding a market. Besides, the poorness of the soil proi 
posed to be planted, and the great conveniency of water 
carriage, and other peculiar advantages of situation, will 
always enable this county to bring its timber to market 
cheaper than perhaps any other in the kingdom. Every 
landlord in the county ought therefore to keep this great 


» Vol. I. p. 388. 
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object ever m his view ; and most of them ought also to 
attend to two more : for most of our grounds may be 
appropriated to three uses, and, as it were, divided into 
three regions. The first, which is generally the lowest 
part, ought to be appropriated to cultivation. Whatever 
is capable of cultivation, be it cultivated ; that the food 
of man and beast may be increased, and that the number 
of both may be multiplied. The second part, which may 
commonly be considered as lying immediately above what 
is or may be cultivated (though in some grounds it may 
come to the shore or river), is that which should be 
devoted to planting. In short, all that will grow timber, 
but not yield com, hay, or very good pasture, ought to 
be turned to this use. And then the third region, or 
highest ground, that will not give either corn or trees, 
should be allotted for sheep, when it is of sufficient ex> 
tent for a sheep-walk ; for of such grounds this is cer- 
tainly the most profitable application yet discovered. 
Nor would these favoured animals be losers by this dis- 
tribution of the ground, as the shelter of the woods and 
the cultivation of the lower grounds would soon com- 
pensate in winter for what they should lose of their usual 
range in summer. Whoever pursues this threefold plan, 
may certainly bring his estate soon to the highest value 
of which it is capable But of the three objefls, plant- 
ing 

• The late Gen. Sir Arci'-Ikald Camrbeil, distinguished for correct 
taste and judgment, seems to have had tliis idea, in laying; not his grounds 
it Inverncil. All that v.-as cultivated, or capable of bein;r so, was first 
cat off by one geueral cnc]or.tirc at the bottom. Without this, and above 
it, i considerable tradt {which, had he lived, he would no doubt have 
enlarged afterwardi) \v:u? cat off and planted, allowing the plantation to 
descend to the shore, where the ground was poor, and incapable of being 
cultivated; and the high lands above both enclosures were left for sheep 
or other cattle. Sir Jamts, in following out bis brother’s plan, will 

probably 
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ing, though most fiegle£led hitherto, is certaioly the most 
produAive, in any suitable situation. 

After specifying the grounds that should be consigned 
to planting, it may be proper to add a few hints in regard 
to the choice of particular situations. And on this head 
it may be observed, that those places should be as much 
sheltered from the west wind and sea-breezes as may be. 
Trees properly attended to, and raised diredUy from the 
seed, in large plantations, where they shelter one another, 
will, as already observed, bid defiance to those blasts, 
which will only affect the outer edges of the clumps or 
plantations : but as they are rather unfriendly to vegeta- 
tion, one should avoid them when he can. The outer 
trees of any plantation much exposed to them are often 
stunted on the stormy side, and observed to turn their 
heads to the opposite dire<flion. Sometimes, however, 
it may be necessary to plant even in such situations. 
When it is, the pinaster, or sea-pine, is perhaps the fittest 
for being planted on the stormy edges. “ It is hardy, 
“ and makes vigorous shoots almost on the sea-beach, 
“ and is an excellent defence for other trees*.” 

When any of the ground to be planted is wet or 
marshy, it will be necessary to carry off the superfluous 
water by open drains or ditches. But this will be rarely 
the case, as most of the soil proposed to be planted lies 
on poor hanging grounds covered with heath. Even 
those parts of it which are almost covered with rocks 
>nd stones, should be planted ; for trees, at least by sow- 
ing the seed, will tlirive where there is hardly any visible 

probably exteud the planting aa far up the hill as it will grow, which it 
was prudent not to attempt in (he first instance ; but it may be done by 
degrees, as one belt, or tier, will shelter another. 

* See StaL Au. 1. 

Argyle.] m soil 
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soil to feed tliem. They probably derive rmich less 
nourishment from the ground by their roots, than they 
da from putrid vapours, air, rain, and sunshine, by their 
branches *. 

In fixing the place for a plantation, it may be proper 
to observe in what situations natural woods thrive best 
in any neighbouring grounds, and to choose such as are 
similar : also to observe to what height trees thrive on 
the sides of any neiglibouring hills, in order to keep 
within the mark. The hill must be low, before it can 
be planted to the top at first ; though it may afterw^ds 
be done by degrees and perseverance. 

In making a large plantation, regard should be had to 
the conveniency of a road or water-carriage j and to every 
advantage that may be' had from precipices, gullets, sea- 
shore, and other enclosures for boundaries, in order to 
lessen the expense of enclosing. For the same reason, 
the corners of fields or enclosures already made, may be 
easily planted, as two parts of the work are already done, 
mnd nothing remains but to make up the third with a 
fence or pailing. Such small clumps will soon be of ser- 
vice, by giving shade and shelter to cattle. 

After fixing on the ground for your plantation, the 
next care is to get it’ sufficiently fenced. Of what kind 
that fence shall be, must often depend upon circumstanees. 

, In soft, or mossy land, at a distance from stone, it must 
probably be a ditch. When it is, let it be six feet wide, 
and the face of it planted with cuttings of willow. In the 


• This sug^sts, what experience proves, that forest trees ought seHom 
or never to be pruned, except in branches that decay or wither. Every 
Vranch and leaf is a caterer for food, as well as every root and fibre, 
and the tree is deprived of nourishment by the loss of the one as well 
as the other. Pruning is especially hurtful to trees of the coniferous and 
f.yr.'uiudic order. 

case 
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case of having plenty of natural wood, it may perhaps be 
convenient to fence with palings, such as are often used 
to preserve natural woods after cutting. But these are 
neither durable nor aftbrd shelter ; and to raise a quick- 
set hedge would be tedious, and the soil would perhaps 
seldom suit it. A stone dike is certainly the best, if not 
the only fence to be chosen. Four feet in height, with 
a cape of stone, will defend a plantation from cows and 
horses ; but a foot more, with a cape of turf, and a little' 
watling wove on the top, will be necessary to defend it 
from sheep. A few rows of Scotch firs should be planted 
next the fence, as they are hardy and of quick growthy- 
and will help to shelter the rest of the planting. Ob’, if 
there is depth of soil and moisture, the borders may be 
rather turned up with the spade, and planted with cut-' 
tings of Huntingdon willow, which, in four or five years/ 
will rise to the height of giving a good deal of shelter, 
and prove no unprofitable timber afterwards. 

The next consideration is the choice of trees ; and in 
this,' as in the choice of ground, you are to be guided 
chiefly by Nature. The kinds planted by her in the 
country are undoubtedly the best adapted to the soil and 
climate. If you observe the remains of old trees, such 
as firs or oaks, in the ground j or if any bushes or trees 
of useful timber are still offering to grow on it, you may 
in either case plant such kinds with safety. You may 
also observe what kinds of trees thrive best in natural 
woods, on soil and situation similar to your own, and 
follow the hint which Nature gives you. In general, the 
Scotch fir, the oak, the ash, and the birch, all which are 
natives of the country, and seem to thrive on poor soils 
and high exposures, should be plentifully chosen. The 
elm too, is a native of the county, growing in natural 
woods, and frequently in gullets at a great elevation ; 

• ■ ' ' M 2 which. 
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which shows it to be, like the rest, well adapted to the 
soil and climate. The alder, or aller, likewise a native, 
will grow in wet spots, where the rest will not thrive, as 
will also willows and poplars, which are also natives of 
the soil, and grow to be large timber. 

It Is natural to conclude, that where one species of any 
tree will grow, the other species of the same tree will grow 
also. Accordingly, in'this country, the native soil of the 
Scotch fir, all other firs, such as the silver, spruce, and 
larch, have been found to thrive. In like manner, as one 
species of elm is a native, the other species of the same 
tree may ,be supposed to be congenial to it, and may be 
planted along with it. The beech, the lime, the plane, 
and the chesnut, though they are not natives, are found 
to thrive well in our soil and climate, and add much to 
the majesty, beauty, and variety of any plantation. Most 
of these trees, when they thrive, will, in from 30 to 50, 
60, or 70 years (when they arrive at tolerable maturit)’), 
measure as many feet as they number years of growth, 
and often a great deal more, and will be worth at least 
1 s. per foot. The oak takes more time to come to ma- 
turity; but then, in return, it will ordinarily sell at more 
than double this price ; besides the bark, which is of great 
value. Of all our trees, this for majesty, beauty, and 
use, deserves the preference, and ought to be much 
planted, and carefully cherished. 

In a county in which planting has made as yet but little 
progress, it may be proper to show the mode of raising 
the different kinds of trees *, with a view to iacilitate this 
great improvement. In order to this, the first thing is to 
prepare a seed-plot and nursery. The situation of these 


’ * Such as may wish further information on this subject, may see Dr. 
H’lNTia’s edition of Eveiju't Sjha, . 

i . . * shoyld 
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should be well sheltered from the north and west. The 
ground should be well trenched, that it may be the 
easier kept clear of weeds. The soil should be rather 
poor than rich ; as plants raised in rich soil must fed a 
severe check when transplanted into poorer ground. This 
premised, we proceed to the 


OAtC. 


Let the acoAis be chosen from straight and large thriv- 
ing trees, when they are ripe and begin to fall in the 
month of November. Of these, and of other seeds, they 
are not always the largest, but the most weighty, dean, 
and bright, which are the best. The most natural time 
for sowing them is when they fall spontaneously from 
the tree. But as they are liable to be destroyed by mice 
and other vermin, some delay sowing them till spring. 
When this is the case, the acorns may be spread thin on a 
boarded floor, till sown in February or March. Prepare 
the seed-beds four feet wide i rake the earth into the 
alleys, two inches deep, and with a sharp pointed stick 
draw lines across, four inches asunder. On these lines 
lay the acorns two inches distant from each other. Press 
the seeds gently down with the back of the spade, to keep 
them in their places ; then spread the earth over them 
two inches thick, and gently rake the beds even*. By 
their being planted in rows four inches asunder, a two- 
inch hoe can pass between them without injuring the 
plants, and the weeds are more easily destroyed than by 
sowing broad-cast. In about six weeks the plants will 
appear. For two years they may remain in the seed-bed, 
with only the care of keeping them clean in summer, and 


• AU seeds should be sown when the ground is moderately dry. 

M 3 spreading 
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Spreading a little fresh earth and ashes among them in 
•winter. They are then to be transplanted in October 
or March, either to the place Where they are to remain, 
or to the nursery. If into the nursery, it must be in 
rows two feet and a half asunder, and one and a half 
distant in the row. Here they must be frequently hoed, 
and the ground dug between them before winter, till they 
are planted out for timber. The younger they are planted, 
if it is on bare ground, where grass will npt outgrow and 
OfqM'eEs them, the more easily they will accommodate 
themselvbs to the ground. 

V Instead of this method, the acorns (and other seeds of 
.trees) are sometimes sown at first where they are to grow 
and remain*. This method makes the best timber ; the 
plants suffer no check, nor feel the inconvenience of a 
change of soil, and the expense of raising an extensive 
•plantation in this manner is very trifling. Besides, it is 
found that the seeds of trees will grow in situations hi 
which the plants have failed. The most expeditious way 
of sowing the seed in this manner, is by a party of three 
men working together. The first with a paring spade 
takes up a turf, the second stirs the earth with a ^de, 
and the third distributes the seed and covers it. If any 
of the seedlings fail, they may be replaced by young plants 
raised on a similar soil, which will soon be reconciled, 
when very young, to their change of situation. Indeed 
the oak, when planted from the seed, or at most from 
the seed-bed, adapts. Itself wonderfully to almost any soil 
or situation } though it delights most in that which is 
dry and gravelly.- Such is generally the heathy ground 
of this county, and it can never be better occupied than 


* In tlii« way (which is common in England) Mr. Stewart of Grand- 
tuUy, in Perthshire, has raised a considerable oalc wood, Stat. Au. 
VoL VL p. 360. 

, in 
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in raising this noble tree, so essentiallj' necessary for ship- 
building .and tanning leather. If it is found advaatageoys 
to raise this timber in some of the finest counties, and in 
some of the !>est lands in England, how much more so, 
on the heathy hills of Argyleshirc : besides, as what we 
use of this timber at present is brought from England 
anfl Wales, the freight is almost half the cost, so that, 
independent of the gain in point of soil, the Highland 
landlord would draw 40 or 50 per cent, more for his 
timber than the man who raises it in England. And yet so 
inattentive are our landlords to their own interest in this 
respect, that they generally allow all the oak in their 
natural woods to be cut in coppice, except a few stand- 
ards, some of them so injudiciously chosen, that they 
soon wither and perish'*. , 

The wood of oak, cut in this manner, when only 19 
or 20 years old, is of little value, and its quantity of bark 
is not considerable : whereas, if it were allowed to groW 
to maturity, a foot of it would sell for as much as two of 
almost any other timber, and the bark would grow in 
proportionf. The oak, in its infancy, is of slow gro'wth, 
and tender, and only beginning to thrive and be hardy 
when, with us. It is cut down like the rest of the cop- 
pice. Were it allowed to stand, it would amply pay for 
the delay. It is when of size, that the oak, and indeed 
most trees, begin to pay best for their room f . 

An 


• They are often tall hoop-like poles, whose girth and branches bear 
no just proi>ortIon to their height ; so that, when deprived of shelter, 
they are unable to resist tlic storm, and are wind-waved till they perisii. 

f In quantity ; in quality it is allowed to be inferior to that of young 
wood; and the shoots from old stocks arc said to be less vigorous. 

t The timber on the estate of G. Pitt, of Southampton, was valued, in 
16.59, at lOfiOOl. From that to tlie year 1677 there was sold of it to the 
amount of 6,800/., and tlie remainder valued at 91,090/. So tiiat, in 18 
, • M 4 years. 
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An oak, in the first 7.5 years, is calculated to grow one 
' ton of timber, but in the next 7.5 to produce seven times 
as much*. And were it allowed to stand for double 
' tliat time, it would probably increase in a still greater 
proportionf. 

As the advantage of preserving oak timber till it arrive 
■ at maturity, is a subject of great importance to the oivners 
in particular, and to the nation in general, it requires and 
deserves to be illustrated. With this view, the following 
account of the increase of six oaks in 16 years, is extracted 
from a table, of which the two first columns were first 
published in the Philosophical Transaftions (Vol.LI.), and 
afterwards in Agricola’s Letters in the Scots Magazine 
(Vol. XXXIII.), with the additional columns which mark 
the solid contents and increase. 


yean, a stock of 10,3004 grew, without risk or trouble, to 27,800/. Near 
the same place 338 young trees were valued at 594; and 24 years alter 
valued at 8004 Hunter i Evelym, Vol. II. 228. 

• Bath BaperSi VoL VI. p. 38. 

f An oak felled by the Bishop of Sa»om, in 1 7.58, and supposed from 
its number of circular rings to be 300 years old, contained 1045 cubic 
feet, besides 74 feet of smaller timber; in all, 28 tons, which, at 2/. ii. 
per foot, is 3004 Ibid. p. 10, 
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A Table showing the increase of six oaks in 1 6 years, from 
oBual measurements taken by R. MaRSHAM, first in April 
1743, bfore the growth of that year began; and again in 
autumn 1758, after that yearns growth was complete. 



Girth in 

Hrtght in 

Solid Ccnt$»in 

Ttu. in 


1743 

1738 

1743 

1738 

1748 

1758 

IS yrt- 






Cubic 

Cubic 

Cubic 

N“ 

Ft.ln. 

Ft.In. 

Ft.ln. 

Ft.In. 

Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

Ft. la 

1. Past thriving, but sound, 

9 4 

10 1 

29 6 

30 0 

149 3 

190 S 

41 0 

S. About 80 years old, 

6 3 

7 8 

27 0 

28 9 

67 3 

118 0 

50 5 

S. Planted about 60 years. 

5 11 

7 2 

26 9 

28 9 

37 1 

91 » 

34 , 

4. Planted bymyself in 1 720’, 

2 11 

3 1 

18 0 

23 6 

9 5 

37 9 

28 4 

5. Sowed in 1719, 

1 7 

2 8 

IS 0 

18 0 

2 0 

7 9 

5 9 

C. Planted in 1720 or 1721, 

2 9 

4 9 

IS 0 

23 0 

8 7 

35 2 

26 S 


Total iocreaae in 16 yean, 186 ?| 


From this table it appears, that six trees increased 186 
cubic feet in 16 years; which, if sold at 2/. per foot, 
would amount to 23/. hs. Now, if we suppose 160 such 
trees, small and great, to stand on a Scotch acre at 18 feet 
distance, the increase, at the same rate, would be 4960 
cubic feet; which at 2/. 6</. would amount to 620/. or 
38/. 15/. for the annual increase. Or, if you suppose 
the number fewer, the distance greater, or the price lessf, 
still the profit will be so immense> as to show that it is 
the manifest interest of every one who has oaks to pre- 
serve them till they grow to maturity. When we sec 
them young and shooting up in their height, we arc more 


• It appean from the Bath Papers (VoL VI. p. 49), that this ^tree in. 
1790 (when Mr. Marsiiam, the planter, was still alive) was ei(;ht feet 
round at fourteen feet from the ground. How encouraging to young 
planters! 

I f It is often much higher, l.ast year tome oak was botight by the 
Crinan Canal Company at high as 7r. per foot. 

sensible 
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sensible of their growth ; yet the real increase is vastly 
more at a late period, thou^ that increase is so impercep- 
tible, that, without adhial measurements at different pe- 
riods, the eye cannot discern it. It is worth observing 
(as Agricola remarks), that even Mr. Marsham him- 
self was deceived by No. 1. in the table, as he imagined 
it pait thriving, and yet, in 16 years after, it increased 
cubic feet ; which was paying ^ove 6r. a year for the 
room it occupied, without taking the increase of bark into 
the reckoning. An oak must be old indeed, before it is 
'the interest of the owner to cut it down, unless it inter- 
feres with the growth of a better. In England, where 
they know well the advantage of preserving this kind 
,of timber, oaks are allowed to grow till they contain often 
from 200 to 400 feet of timber, and till some of them are 
worth 60 guineas each*. 

' Let us suppose there may be in this county 20,000 acres 
of good natural wood. Some of it abounds with Oak, and 
some does not : but, at an average, it may be supposed 
that on every acre, one with another, 20 oak trees have 
been cut, which might and ought to have been saved. In 
three cuttings of a wood, each of these oak trees or bushes 
can hardly be supposed to have produced 3 s. which, on 
the whole, would amount to 60,000/^; but had they been 
allowed to stand for 60 years, the time of these three 
cuttings, each of them at only om half the growth of the 
oak of 60 years in the above table (/. e. half of 57 feet). 


* ** Some oaks contain 700 or SCO feet of solid timber, exclusive of their 
“ tops.” Hunter f Evelyn, L P6. — Such is the account given, for instance, 
of Lord Bagot’s oaks, for which he has been oftered 100,000i 
Jieport of Stafford . — These woods stand on poor cold land ; so that a 
Higliland proprietor, of no great estate, might well reckon on rendering 
a tra<a of his land one day of equal value, by preserving what oaka he 
has, and planting others. 

would 
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m>uld be worth, at 2s. 6J. per foot, 8/. 1 1 /. 8«/. ■(besides 
the bark), which on tl\e whole number would amount to 
!, 4-25,000/. From this deduft the above sum, and the 
interest of its different moieties since the time of their 
being paid, and still the loss wHl appear to be far above a 
million sterling; and a million too that would be in the 
way of doubling, tripling, and quadrupling itself, as al- 
ready shown, in a much shorter period of the time to 
come. Is it not time then to change our system, and to 
save our oaks ? To cut corn in June, would be almost as 
wise as to cut oak in coppice. 

riR, LARCH, &c.- 

To raise all the coniferous trees, gather the cones tn 
February or March, and in the beginning of April spread 
them on a seed-bed (prepared as for acorns). In a short 
time the sun and air will make them drop seed enough for 
the bed. Then rake off the cones, and sift a slight cover 
of earth over the seeds. Keep the beds clean in summer. 
In winter cover them with branches of trees, broom, or 
heath, to guard them from being spued out by the frost. 
Next spring the plants may be pricked out to the distance 
of four inches, and those taken out placed at the same 
distance in other beds. The second year they may be 
suffb-cd to stand in these beds. The third year they may 
be planted out, or removed to the nursery, in lines three 
feet asunder, and 18 inches distant in the line; always 
taking care to keep them clean and hoed till planted out. 
If the ground is bleak and cold, they should be planted 
out from the seed-bed. The best season for transplanting 
all sorts of firs, especially in our cold grounds and moist 
climate, is about the end of March or beginning of April, 
before they begin to shoot. They should not be put 
, much 
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.much deeper in the ground than they were in the seed- 
bed or nursery. If the plants are large before they are 
taken out of the nursery, the pits may be dug for them 
before winter, in order to mellow the soil by the frost.. 
If, instead of this mode, the plantation is to be raised 
from the seed (as recommended in the case of the native 
£r), it may either be done by three men, as above direft- 
cd, or by two men; the one making two cuts with a t 
spade thus > , and raising the angle, while the other 
puts in the seed, and ju'esses down the sod. In this way 
two men will plant 1000 in a day. If the ground is 
stony, a dibble may be used ; and if it is moss or clay, 
which will be ready to shrink with drought, an instru- 
ment like a gouge, or borer, is used to cut a round hole, 
in which the seed is covered. The seed may be put from 
one to two inches deep. It will grow in exposed situa- 
tions, in which plants might fail ; and “ trees thus raised 
“ will in a few years outgrow those that were planted at 
the same time, and be also taller, straighter, and of a 
finer bark*.” 

The common Scotch fir will grow on poor gravelly soil 
which naturally produces only heath. But though it is 
thus hardy and of quick growth, as are also the spruce 
and silver firs, it is not of great value. All these do well 
as nurses to shelter other timber, and to add to the beauty 
and variety of a plantation ; but they will not pay so well 
for letting them grow to maturity, as most other trees. 
The larch deserves to be more cultivated. It thrives well 
on thin, gravelly, or heathy soil ; grows as fast f at least 
as the Scotch fir,, and gives a valuable timber. Its pro- 


• Hunter s Mvelyn. 

t A larch at Blair-Drummond grew, in 57 years, to 134 feet of good i 

timber. Stat, Acc. VI. 504. 
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perty of burning slowly, and with great difficulty (re- 
marked so long ago as the time of Pliny), makes it the 
fittest timber for flooring. It is also found to be very 
durable, either in wet or dry situations*. Of the care 
that should be taken to propagate our native fir, it is 
unnecessary to say more than has been said already. 

ASH. 

The ash serves for the greatest variety of uses of any 
tree in the forest. It delights in dry land, especially in 
sandy soil, by the side of rivulets. It grows fast, and 
to a great size, when allowed. One at Campbelton mea- 
sures above twelve feet in circumference. To raise the 
ash, procure keys from young tlmlving trees in October 
or November. Prepare the seed-beds as direfled for 
acorns. Rake about one inch oft' the beds into the 
alleys. Sow the keys (in November) moderately tliick ; 
then throvf, or sift, about one inch of earth over them. 
In spring take away moss and weeds gently, and sift a 
little earth over them again. Weed the beds when they 
need it. Ne.\t spring (in Febru.ary) rake ofi^ gently any 
moss, &c. sift half an inch more earth over them, and in 
March or April the young plants will appear. During the 
summer, weed them ; in October sift some ashes over 
them, and a little earth, if rains have laid the roots bare. 
Next spring remove them to beds, a foot asunder. After 
two years remove them to their nursery, three feet 
asunder in the drills, and one in the lines, where they 
are to be hoed, and kept clean till planted out. 


* The city of Venice is said to be built on piles of this wood, which 
V iire still not only fresh, but ^own so hard as to resist the edge of a tooL 
Scott Mag. Voi. XXXIIL It is sa'dalsu, that the larch resists the worm. 
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The Plane is raised in the same manner as the ash ; but 
it comes up the first spring. 


ELM. 


This tree yields useful timber, and grows to a great size; 
and therefore deserves to be cultivated. The broad- 
leafed, or Scotch elm (called by some the Wych elm), is 
a native of the Highlands, but seldom allowed to grow 
large, as it is often deprived of its bark, from a notion 
that it is a cure for burns. A Scotch elm at Invera- 
ray measures 28 feet in the stem, and ten feet in circum- 
ference ; and an English one measures in circumference 
eight. These show how well the two kinds will grow 
with us. The Wych elm, however, is the most noted 
for its rapid growth. A tree of this kind has been known 
to grow, in 30 years, to 60 feet of timber, which sold at 
1 j. the foot*. 

. The Wych elm is sometimes raised from the seed, 
gathered, when ripe, in summer, and allowed to dry for 
a few days before it is sown, as otherwise it might rot. 
The beds are covered with mats, to screen them from the 
sun, till September ; sprinkled over with ashes in winter; 
kept clean after they come up in spring and summer ; 
and in the spring thereafter removed from the seed-bed to 
the nursery, three feet asunder in the drills, and one and 
a half in the lines. But the more common and easy way 
of propagating elms is by layers, procured by earthing 
up mould about the shoots of stocks that were cut. This 
is done in spring ; and, by the autumn following, the 
layers will have taken root, when they may be removed 
from the stool, and put into the nurs^, as above. 


• Agriail. Report of St^ord. 
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BEECH. 

This tree “ delights in stony ground, and vrill thrive 
*• in soils and situations where few other trees will ^ow*.” 
Its timber is good, and it grows fast. A beech at the 
age of 60 was calculated to contain 100 feet of timber, 
and to contain 212 in 24 years after ; that is, more in the 
24 last years than in the 60 preceding. " May this 
“ prove an inducement to those who have thriving trees* 
“ to preserve them till they have done growingf.” 

To raise this tree, gather a sufficient quantity of mast, 
when it falls in September. Spread it on a mat to dry 
for five or six days ; and, after that, you may either sow 
it, or keep It till spring. Sow as acorns. Some will 
come up that spring ; some only the next. After two 
years remove them to the nursery, where they are to be 
treated as young oaks. 


LIME. 

This is a beautiful tree, but the timber is not very va« 
luable. It grows any where, but incredibly on rich soil. 
It may be propagated by layers (as the elm) or from the 
seeds, which are ripe in Oftober. After drying them for 
a few days, they may be sown ; covered one inch deep, 
afterwards treated as any of the plants above. 

BiaCH. 

This tree grows in any soil or situation. Its timber is 
useful to the fanner and turner, and its bark is useful 
in tanning leather. It is propagated from layers 5 or 
from the seed, sown in autumn, kept clean the first sum* 


• Hu.vtik. 


t Bath Pap«rs, VoL VL p. 30t 
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mer, and the following spring put into the nursery till of 
a size for planting. A great deal of old birch has been i 
destroyed in some parts of this county, by the barbarous 
pra£lice of stripping the trees of their bark while stands 
ing, for the purpose of tanning leather. 

ALDEK OR ALLER. 

This delights in watery or boggy places, where it thrives 
well. But the timber, though it takes a hne polish, and 
is sometimes used for tables, is not very valuable, as it is 
not lasting. Its bark is used in the Highlands for dyeing 
black, and sold in some parts of England at one penny 
per pound, for the same purpose *. It may be propagated 
from the seed, like the birch ; but we have abundance of 
it without being at that trouble. 

POPLAR. 

Of the poplar there are different species, all of which 
grow well with us, and at least some of them arc natives. 

At Ardmady, in Lorn, there are some old poplars of a 
vast size. The most valuable species is the abcle, or 
white poplar. It is said to have the same property with 
the larch, of burning slowly and with difficulty. Another 
valuable property is ascribed to it, that of resisting the 
ravages of the worm f. It delights in watery, but grows 
well in dry soils. It grows so rapidly, that in 12 years 
it has been found to measure 30 feet In height, and cme 
and a half in girth ; and at the age of 50, some trees of it 
were found to contain two tons of timber |. It throws 
up suckers from its roots in every direflion } which may 


* Lanetuhire Report, 

f Bath Papers. Vol. VI. p. 23. } liiti. 
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^slly bo transplanted. Or, like all the tribe of poplars, it 
may be propagated by cuttings. Spring is the best season 
for this ; and vigorous shoots of last year, or at most of 
. the preceding, should be chosen. They should be 
inches long, planted in the nursery three feet asunder in 
the drills, and one and a half in the row, and one foot in 
the ground. In two years they may be planted out4 

WILLOW. 

Willows of all kinds may be propagated in the same 
manner, from cuttings two years old, though the bottom 
of one year’s growth will do. But these may be generally 
placed where they are meant to grow, without going 
through the nursery. The Huntingdon willow grows 
fast, and to a large size. We have some trees of it from 
two to three feet in diameter. 

The hoop willow * should be raised In great quantities 
for the use of farms, but especially of fisheries. It will 
grow well In mossy ground previously occupied by po- 
tatoes in the lazy-bed way. The cuttings should be 
planted three feet asunder in the drills, and one and a half 
in the rows. When they thrive well, the shoots are 
“ in three years ready for the market, and frequently 
sell at 24/. an acref.” It is astonishing that in the 
neighbourhood of such a fishing town as Campbelton, 
which needs such quantities of hoops, which at present 


* The Writer of this, liavlng frequent occasion to travel many years 
ago through the wood of Lettir, on Lochow side, never failed to be struck 
with the luxuriance and large annual shoots of a bush of an uncommoa 
kind of willow (on the lower edge of the road, a little south of Dearc- 
itattn water). It has a broad leaf, and a shining brownish bark ; and 
promises to be a valuable ijsecies of the hoop-willow. 

f A^rkyltural Report of The crop of one and a half acre in 

the neighbourhood of Greenock was sold a few years ago for SO/. 

AROYLK.] N are 
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arc both dear and distant, more attention is not paid to 
this article. A farmer even upon a short lease, could 
never turn an acre of even good land to better account, 
than by planting it with willows ; a liberty which no 
landlord would refuse. 

THORN FOR HEDGES. 

The white or hedge-thorn grows- in all our woods, and 
affords an easy opportunity of raising it for fences. The 
seed, as soon as gathered in October, should be buried 
in a dry trench, about a foot thick ; where it is to remain 
two winters and one summer. In the second spring, 
when the seeds will begin to sprout, they should be sown 
in beds, and kept free of weeds, till removed to the nur> 
scry next year ; when some of them may be of a size 
for planting out. The holly may be raised in the same 
manner, for hedge, ornament, or use*. Or, it may be 
I-aiscd from layers in a more easy and expeditious man- 
ner. 

Having made choice of the kinds of trees which you 
mean to plant, you may, in some measure, use your fancy 


• It deserve*, to be inquired, whetlier the raising of plants from such 
seed; as are thus enclosed in a pulp, and require a long time to vegetate, 
may not be greatly facilitated by some artificial process? It is well 
known, that the seeds of many trees vegetate the ipore quickly if they 
have passed through the stomachs of birds. Thus the seed of the moun- 
tain-ash, which they drop with its dung about it, grows on bare rocks 
and on the tops of hills, where the art of man could not probably raise 
It ; and the solitary thorns on our mountains have probably sprung up 
in the same manner. Might not this operation of Nature suggest some 
mode of producing the like effedt by means of lime, horsc-dung, &c. in 
a hot-bed? The kind of manure, degree of heat, and length of time, 
necessary to effedt this process of maceration and fermentation, might 
perhaps be nearly conjetihtred beforehand, and ascertained with preci- 
sion by a few cxperisienK. * 
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In mixing and proportioning the different kinds. The 
only necessary thing to be attended to in this case is, to 
mix the better and worse kinds, so as that the former 
may stand at a due distance when the latter are removed 
to give them room. Thus the firs should be so mixed 
with the oaks, as to shelter them when young ; and when 
they have sufl[iciently answered that purpose, removed 
by degrees, to give room to the oaks as they come to 
need it. In a Scotch acre may be planted 2000 decU 
duous trees*, or 8000 Scotch firs tod larches, at the 
distance of a yard, or a trifle more, asunder. It is pro- 
per to plant them thus thick, that they may shelter one 
another when young. When they grow to be too thick, 
they may be easily thinned j but an error on the other 
side is not so easily correfted. 

In order to let all who choose have plants easily, nur- 
serymen should be settled and encouraged in every dis- 
trift of the county. The pleasure of planting trees, 
where they are scarce, is so great, that even poor farmers 
and cottagers, would often shelter or adorn their little 
gardens with trees f, if they got them cheaply and con- 
, veniently. Till this is the case, such as are disposed 
may, with little trouble or expense, raise plants for them- 


• Of these, near one-half should be oak, where the ground suits it. A» 
the great objetfl of the planter should be to raise this tree, it is proper 
to plant it in large numbers, in order to have an opportunity of maldng. 
a good selection of such as are to remain for timber. These should 
ultimately stand about SO leet asunder; the intermediate trees being 
gradually removed, as those which are to stand may require. 

f The Duke of A a art a has furnished many of his tenants in Kintyre 
with trees for tliis purpose; and the eifeilt is such at to encourage an 
extension of the plan. There are besides, in every farm, banka of ditches, 
and margins of brooks, which, if planted, might toon fumitb timber for 
the fann. 
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selves, from such seeds as they can find, in the manner 

above described, ^ 

Proprietors should ,not only exert themselves in raising 
plantations, but give every encouragement to their tenants 
to do the like. If, at their removal, they were to be 
paid a lialf or third of the value of what timber they had 
raised, according to the length of their lease, it might 
have a good effea*. But the unskilfulness of some, and 
the carelessness of others, will make every planoftliis 
kind always precarious; and the business is of too much 
importance to the landlord, to have much of it left on 
such an issue. Even if the tenants should do the work 
f.o purpose, it is the landlord who pays for it, and that 
probable as dearly, though not so perceptibly, as if he did 
it immediately himself. In all events, therefore, it is 
best that, at least for the most part, he should employ 
proper persons, at his own immediate charges, to plant 
and preserve his tinjiber. The importance of the objed 
taUs upon him to do it in the speediest and most efieaual 
manner, and the profits will, in a short time, amply repay 

liim for all his expense and trouble. 

The sum of what has been said on this subject is, that 
the soil and climate of this county arc well adapted for 
raising timber, as both dead and living trees abundantly 
testify : that thousands of acres in every parish, at present 
of little value, are capable of this Improvement, and of no 
other : that the worst land, by this management, may be 
made to yield more profit than perhaps the best arable 
land in the kingdom on any other plan: that this im^ 
provement beautifies the country, benefits the nation. 


♦ Mr. Dempster, of Dunichen, raises a good deal of timber m tla* 

way, which makes the tcoams interest tlitmiclvcs i» rearing it. Sut. Ac^ 
Vol. 1.431. 
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gives employment to the poor, creates work, and a fund 
of opulence for posterity, and, in the meanwhile, yields 
a rational pleaswe to the planter, with the near prospeft 
of large profits to himself, and a sure fortune to his fa- 
mily. This last consideration is peculiarly weighty. In 
this country, where riches do not abound, the younger 
children of families are sometimes bitt poorly provlded- 
A few acres of waste land might, at a small expense, be 
converted into an ample provision for each of them. “ I 
“ have read of a certain nobleman (says Evelyn), who, 
“ after his lady was brought to bed of a daughter (con- 
sidering that wood and timber was a revenue coming 
“ on while tlie owners were asleep), commanded his. 
“ servants immediately to plant In his lands, which were 
“ ample, oaks, ashes, and other profitable and market- 
** able trees, to the number of 100,000; as unavoidably^ 
“ calculating, that each of those trees would be worthy 
“ 20d. before his daughter became marriageable, which, 
" would amount to near 10,000/. ; and this he intended 
“ to be given with his daughter for a portion.” Happily,^ 
the principal nobleman concerned in this county heeds no" 
such example to be set before him : but to evety other 
proprietor concerned in it. we would wish to s;iy respc^«. 
iiilly, but earnestly, Go ibeu and do Ukeiuiie, 
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CHAP. XL 

OP WASTE LANDS. 


IN this county there is a vast quantity of waste land 
which is capable of cultivation. Much of this land, if 
improved, would be of more value than a great part of 
what we have now in tillage. Our forefathers, ignorant 
of the art or advantage of draining, pitched not upOn the 
b?st, but upon the driest fields. If the plain was too 
wet to admit the plough, they passed by it, and tore up 
the face of the Weak and barren hill, where there was 
neither soil nor shelter. Hence a great deal of our best 
soil still remains in a state of nature. 

The quantity of waste land capable of cultivation, that 
may be in the continental part of this county, may pro- 
bably, at a low calculation, be stated on an average, at 2000 
acres to each parish, or about 50,000 in all*. What a 
vast source of riches to landlords, of employment to the 


* This may be far under the marh. In the county of Radnor (30 milci 
by 35), which is little more than a third of the extent of the continent 
of Argyleshire, it is computed that there are SOfiOO acres of waste ground 
capable of being cultivated, and of giving food and employment to 
10,000 people f Agrieul. Sef.J. Calculating at this rate, which we might 
fairly do, as this county is less improved thaa that of Radnor, what a 
vast accession to our numbers, both of men and cattle, and consequently 
to our wealth and power, would arise from the cultivation of our waste 
grounds! 
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poor, and of benefit to the public, is here, if duly attended 
to ! What wretched policy was it, to drive such numbers 
of our people to cultivate the wilds of America, when 
we had such extensive wastes to be improved at home? 
Nor is it much wiser to make them migrate to manu'^ 
faftoring towns and large cities, which is their only re- 
source at present. There, indeed, they are not lost t<x 
the state, but they are lost to the country ; and a very 
serious loss it is. Besides, neither their own health, nor 
tporals, nor the general interest of the state, is promoted, 
by their being employed in any other line, so much as 
by their being employed ip agriculture. Had landlords, 
by some liberal plan, encouraged them for $P or 40 years 
P^t, to improve those waste lands, thousands of acres not 
worth Is. now, might have been worth 15j. or20r. ^ 
|he food, and consequently the number of men and beasts, 
might have been greatly increased, and the value of estates 
greatly raised above what it is at present. 

The Highlanders, secluded from the rest of the world, 
by customs, manners, dress, and language, are so strongly 
attached to their country, that they would seldom roam 
for bread if they could get it at home. If this were not 
the case, one half of those who remain had been away 
ere now. Should not landlords then avail themselves of 
this attachment of their people to the soil, and promote 
their own interest and that of the public, in the most 
essential manner, by encouraging population, and the 
improvement of waste lands? 

As there is reason to believe that many landlords do 
not advert to the gain of improving waste lands, it may 
be proper to state it, and to show that in no other way 
can money be laid out to such advantage. Whenever it 
is laid out with judgment (as it always may), the risk is 
Jess, and the gain greater, than in manufacture or in comr 
N 4 merce. 
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mcrce. When the man^lfa^tu^e^ or the merchant dis-* 
poses of his goods at six or twelve months credit, he risks 
the stock altogether j and his gain, when he gets it, is 
generally but 10 percent, whereas the improver of land 
is, in the first place, free of all hazard ; and. In the next 
place, may be supposed, in general, to gain at least from 
12 to 20 per cent, upon his outlays. 

The average expense of draining or improving waste 
ground, is commonly estimated to be under 8/. per acre*. 
Now, if by these 3/. land worth only from Is. to 3s. is 
raised to l.'Js. or 20s. the improver has, at the lowest 
rate, 12 per cent, for his money. Or, in other words, by 
laying out 3/. ho adds 15/. to his stock, as every shilling 
per annum which the acre is improved, is worth at least 25 
years purchase. 

Enclosing and manuring are not reckoned, as lands 
already in tillage need these meliorations as well as those 
that arc yet imcultivatedf.' The only, expense peculiar 
to the improvement of waste lands, is that of draining, and 
reducing the surface to an arable state ; and this, it is 
believed, was stated fully high, as the value of the im- 


* \ni\iC .‘Lccu»t of tbs most hrfryoed Method of Draining fp, IS4.), it is said, 
“ The undcr-drainin}!; one acre (the drains at one rood apart !, ilicliiding 
“ wood, straw, and all other incidental charges, amounts to an ejpense of 
“ from 40s. to 4.4j. an acre." 

f In improving waste lands, the open drains or ditches may also be 
made to serve for fences ; so that the expense of enclosing may be saved. 
The converting of waste lands, whether in(o tillage, plantations, or mea- 
dows, must depend on their peculiar circumstances. But, in portioning 
out the land, the convenlency of draining and watering should be con- 
sidered in the first planting of it, as this will save future expense and 
trouble. Few instances will occur, in which tlie ditcltes for the necessary 
fences may nut be made useful drains, and often the only pnes necessary; 
and there can be few large traifls allotted for meadows or pasture, of 
which at least a part may not admit of being watered, - • ■ . ‘• 
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provement is probably stated too low. At least this is 
generally estimated higher wherever it has taken place* 
as might be shown in numberless instances throughout 
the kingdom*. The few instances of such improvement 
with ourselves, may serve sufficiently to show, that what 
could not feed a sheep may be made to feed a cow ; and 
the expense is allowed to have been moderate, although, 
the improvers have not been at pains to ascertain it, as 
such things are done by servants or labourers occasionally, 
and not by the piece. 

It is often said, that the soil and climate of this county 
are more adapted for producing grass than corn. The 
truth is, the soil and climate’of the greater part of it are 
well adapted for either j and wherever toil and skill are 
exerted in raising either, they are sure of being well re- 
warded. But, supposing grass should be our great ob- 
jcft, ought we not then to put more of our land in a ca- 
pacity of raising it? Our meadows are bad, but we may 
mend them ; they are few, but we may add to them ; 
and, almost to any degree we please, create both pasture 
for the summer, and provender for the winter. By such 
Improvement of our waste lands, and by the introdu^ion 
of green crops, it is possible enough that, in half a cen- 
tury, some parts of this county might rear more than 


• Mr. Mackenzii, of Allangrange, has improved 70 or 80 acres of a 
perfcA morass, which let for less than 1/. the acre, so as to be worth now 
from 13r. to 20,. Slat. Acc. XII. 268. 

A spirited farmer, who, not many ye.^n ago, took in lease a trait of 
1400 acres of waste ground, says, that some of the worst of these acres 
are now very cheap at 40,. each in pasture; that 100 of them arc worth 
more than the whole farm when he took it ; and that, though formerly 
covered with heath, and in a high and unsheltered situation, the parts 
improved were brought, in one or two years, at a modenate expeiise, to 
produce as abundant pastures as any near the banks of the Clyde, 
fcajitf to Agrk. Rcf.oJ North. Count, p. 2, and 1 2, 

double 
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double the black cattle or sheep that are reared at present- 
Jn the last century the Isle of Anglesey (not a third larger 
t han the distrift of Kintyre) was only beginning to be 
improved, as we arc now, and its annual export of black 
cattle was but about 3000. But such was the progress of 
its improvement, that before the middle of this century 
its exports rose to 15,000 cattle (and other articles in 
proportion), reserving still a stock of 30,000 at home*. 
It is impossible to say what our quantity of waste land, 
if improved, might one day be made to produce. It is 
certain, that much of it would be found to be more pro- 
du£live than a great part of what is in tillage at present. 

Profitable, however, as this business would certainly 
turn out, both to the individual and to the public, it is 
to be regretted, that they who are able, arc not often dis^ 
posed to attempt it. Instead of this, they choose to buy 
more, and to enlarge their quantity of wilderness, rather 
than to improve what they already have. If they would 
duly weigh these two plans, they would probably make a 
different choicef. To improve one acre of waste ground, 
may perhaps cost as much as would buy two in the same 
state : but then it will afterwards yield the rent of six J 
and a compaA estate is more desirable than a larger one 
that is but equally producUve, It is more} for the saving 


* Cat^heWi folit. Survey, I. 498. Since that period (little more than 20 
, years), the stock is increased to 40,000. Agr. Sef. 

f It is indeed a common observation in this county, that proprietors 
sddom make much of farming or improving land. If the remark has 
any foundation, the reason of it may be, that proprietors must do many 
things at a greater expense tiiau ordinary farmers, as advantage is often 
taken of thrir inexperience, and they cannot so narrowly look after their 
servants: and, if they want skill, or will not give attention, they would as 
little succeed in any other business as is thb. The fault h in them, and- 
fOt in'the subjedh 
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of seed* labour* and fencing, may render one acre that is 
worth lOr. a more prohtable concern than three that may 
be worth 5r. each. Land cannot be bought under 25 
or 30 years purchase ; while the profit on improving it 
may be generally obtained ibr less than a fifth of this 
price, and give a revenue equally certain ; and a revenue 
- too which is not, like the purchase of land, subjeft to any 
taxes*. 

la 


* M. B- The income, or property ux, wa« not then lai4 on. 

The following eitrz£t from the AgrifuUurat Rt^rt of AfonSgomeryjBirt 
(in North Wales) will show that the advantage of improving waste 
lands is muck gresner than is here stated 
" Mr. CosacT now draws SO per cent, per snnum for |hc money Ja^ ^ 
“,ont in improving hi* mossy yr turhary land*; which is the same na 
u buyiog an estate at two years pnrehase. The soil is generally of a 
" mossy nature. The main drains are very deep and wide, and constitute 
“ a part of the fence. The smaller, or covered drains, are (bur feet 
" deep, and two wide at top, sloping to three incbM at bottons. ThC| 

" tuff inverted, i* laid eight or nine inches from the bottom, leaving a 
“ vacuity tor the water. Within these twelve years, Mr. Corbzt has 
*' thus improved 261 acres, the average rent of which was formerly only 
“ 9d per acre, - - - - - - . 

•* Present value 144 acres and a half, at 80/, per acre, and 
<*116 and a ^aif, u 40/. per acre, .... 

“ Additional rent gained, 6 9 

Kxp4Mst of tbt ImprovtmenU ' 

u Embanking 1980 yards, at S/. Si. and 2310 
*< yards, at 1/. 3d .... 

*■ Draining 19,459 yards, at 7^d ... 389 9 6 

K Sundry other improvements, • • - 40 6 3 

£.821 6 3 

" Mr. CoaaiT has still a great quantity of waste land lo improve, 

<* which can be done at a still smaller expense, as no embankment is ne> 

• cessary. The peat, or mossy land, by frequent ploughing, ;qiplicadoq 

* of lime, and flooding, is now almost converted to a rich loam. I should 

“think 
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In every view, therefore, the improvemeflt of waste' 
lands Is a gainful business to the owner. It is found to 
be so even in England, though the improvement upon an 
•acre of land is often taxed with from 5s. to lOx. a year 
of tithes and poor rates. This of itself, would be no ' 
small gain ; but we have it over and above that of our 
neighbours. It is evident, therefore, that he who is able 
should lose no time in improving his waste lands ; and 
that he who cannot do it otherwise, would find it his 
interest rather to sell the one half, in order to improve the 
other, than that the work should be left undone. Whdn 
a proprietor is not disposed to improve his Waste grounds 
himself, he ought to give the most liberal encouragement 
to tenants and labouring poor to do it for him. What 
this encouragement should be, must depend so much on 
the varying circumstances of soil, situation, evenness of 
aorface, depth, declivity, and access to natural manure, as 
Kmc, water, sea-ware, &c. that no general rule will apply 
to all cases. Every proprietor might employ some skilful 
and judicious person to ascertain the value arid extent 
of his waste improvable lands, and to .draw regular. 

1 plans and estimates of the proposed improvement ; after 
which he could judge of the terms on which they should 
be given to be cultivated. The foundation of the en- 
couragement, however, ought certainly to be a long lease 
to poor, honest, and industrious labourers ; with a small 
matter to build a house, and to help them to live till they 


“ think it worth almost double the highest value put upon it, as it is' 
" flooded He pastures it till the beginning of J une, and cuts hay the 
“ beginning of August.” 

It is obvious, that the greater part of the above erpense arises from 
the embanking, for which there will rarely be any occasion. Were it not 
for this, the profit, which, as it is, exceeds 50, would be above 100 fvr 
tai. p:r annum. 
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can raise food to support themselves ; after which they 
should pay interest for the money, and a small rent for 
the ground. Proprietors should give any encourage^ 
ment, short of their own loss, rather than allow these 
lands to lie any longer as they are*. 

The lands capable of cultivation in this county, are of 
various kinds ; some of which will infer more, and some 
less expense to improve them. There is, firstj, a great 
deal of moorish land, covered sometimes with heath, and 
sometimes with bepty grass and sprots. As this kind of 
land has commonly a good descent, and rests upon gra- 
vel, at no great distance from the surface, which is gene- 
rally a black peat earth, it may be cultivated with the 
plough at no great expense. It should first be ploughed 
in summer, in narrow ridges ; and soon after cither 
cross-ploughed, or well broken with spades. It should 


• Tl»e encouragement given to a colony of 136 Highland families, 
who have set themselves down on the great morses of Kincardine and 
Flanders (near Stirling), is commonly 56 years’ lease, 3/. or At. to build 
a house, and no rent exa<5ted for the first seven year*. After that, a 
a small rent (a merle Scotch per acre) is laid on, and gradually raiseiL 
In the latter end of the lease 2i. 6<A rent is exacted for every acre taken, 
and not improved, though not worth 3</. Tills is intended as a spur to 
diligence. But the more liberal and wiser proprietors, instead of im- 
posing A^is penalty, give a premium for every acre that is improved 
(greater or less in proportion to the expense incurred), and add the in- 
terest of the premium to tlie rent. This gives the tenant strength and 
spirit to go on; while the proprietor has immediately five per cent, for 
bis money, and the prospecl of perliaps ten or fifteen for it at the end 
•f the lease, when the improvement is all his own. — See Stat. A<x. 
VohVI. 496. 

If landlords were to pay their tenants one half the estimated value of 
any improvements they made, in bringing in and enclosing waste or 
mossy land, at the end of a 19 years’ lease, it would probably conduce 
much to the improvement of the country-. By this means the tenant, 
who would improve in the early part of his lease, would be more thaii 
reimbursed, and the landlord would be 60 per cent, a gainer. 

thcii 
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then be covered with lime*, or some other manure, re* 
ceivc a gentle harrowing, and lie in that state till it get 
the seed-furrow in spring. The summer’s drought, the 
trinter’s frOst, and the fermentation caused by the ma- 
nure, will, in most cases, make it mellow and manage- 
able enough by that time. If, in any case, it should 
not, it is best to let it have another summer ploughing, 
and to let it lie till next year, when the crop will be so 
much the better as to pay for the delay. After the ground 
b sowed and harrowed, the plough should be run 
lightly through all the furrows, in order to carry off su- 
perfluous moisture, and keep the ridges dry. With the 
second crop, it should be laid down with grasses for pas- 
ture, and the furrows well cleaned. If the ground be of 
a good staple, three crops may be taken, provided the 
middle one be turnips, with dungf. This, after the 
lime given to the first crop, will leave the land in better 
heart, than if only two white crops were taken, with th# 
lime only. 

The improvement of lands of the above description is 
so cheap a purchase, that even tenants upon a 19 years 
lease, having access to lime, might pursue it to great ad- 
vantage. A few of them do so, and more it is hoped 
will follow their example. Some of the Duke of Ar- 
CVLe’s tenants, in ihe parish of Southend, have of late 
years done much in this way, by which their farms and 
their profits are enlarged, and the face of the coimtry 
beautified. But the greatest improvement of this kind. 


• Lijnr i> peculiarly tuited to heathy, mos?y, ami new land ; as, by 
it* caustic quality, it converts these anti other vegetable substances into 
fine mould. The cSe£t of lime upon new land is much greater than 
Upon old. 

f Thus Mr. Barclay, of Ury, has improved 300 acres of barren 
hxidrStet. Au. Vol. XU. 599. 

th?t 
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that has yet taken place in the county, was by the late 
Sheriff Campbell, of Stonefield, who rescued, mostly 
from the barren heath, a large farm of many hundred 
acres 5 which now of itself would be no small estate. 
And yet it may be said this vast improvement cost him 
nothing } for he used to tell, that the work always de- 
frayed its own expense. He had, besides, the pleasure 
of giving employment to a number of labouring poor, 
and of doing much good to all around him, by furnishing 
them with seed com ; which is found to answer best 
when taken from new lands ; a consid^eration which ought 
to recommend the improvement. 

A second kind of land capable of cultivation, and of 
which we have a great deal, is soft bog, or morass. This 
is more difficult to improve than moor ; but then it wi^U 
better pay for the expense. It is a colleftion of rich 
mud and sediment, washed from the higher grounds, 
and now mixed with so much stagnant water, that neither 
man nor beast can tread on it with safety. This kind of 
soil, when well drained, is the richest of any. Nor is 
the draining of it so difficult as may be at first appre- 
hended. Sometimes the water which poisons it comes 
from higher grounds, so that it can easily be intercepted, 
and afterwards made to serve it, in the way of irrigation, 
as an excellent manure. Sometimes the water is supplied 
by springs within itself } which will easily be discovered, 
after the bog has got an outlet at the lower side, to 
which the springs may be conduced by open drains as 
the mud subsides; after which it may be regularly 
/drained, and converted into valuable pasture or arable 
land, as the owner chooses. A considerable traft of 
ground in' the neighbourhood of Campbelton, partly a 
lake and partly a morass', was thus brought to be excel- 
lent arable land, by the late Colonel Charles Campbell. 

Besides 
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" Besides the advantage to the owner, the draining of suck 
marshy grounds conduces to the healthiness of the neigh« 
bourhood, by removing their putrid exhalations. 

A third kind of waste ground, and that in which wc 
most abound, is moss ; of which there are in every pa- 
rish large tradls, useless in their present state, but capa- 
ble of cultivation. They are of different depths, from 
two or three to eight or ten feet, and of different dimen- 
sions } so that some of them may be reckoned, not by the 
number of icrcs, but of square miles which they contain. 
One of these immense mosses lies in the neighbourhood 
of Campbelton, to which it must, some time or other, be 
of infinite service. At present, its thousands of acres 
are almost good for nothing, except furnishing a few 
peats ; which (as is the case in most mosses) have been so 
irregularly cut, as to add much to the difficulty of im- 
proving it. Still however it may, and sOon ought to be 
improved. It has every advantage from its situation ; 
near manure, and near market. Mountains of lime- 
stone lie near it on one side, and mountains of sand and 
sea-ware on the other. A large water runs through the 
middle of it. Master-drains, or large ditches, at such 
distances as to serve also for enclosures and divisions of 
fields, might be made to fall into this water ; and lesser 
lateral drains or ditches might be conduced to those 
larger ones. The water, by deepening a few fords, might 
perhaps be made to run two or three feet lower than its 
present level, which would greatly facilitate the draining. 
As the water runs on a bed of sand Or gravel, it is pro- 
bable that the moss is nowhere deeper than the level of 
this stratum; so that the master-drains could easily be 
made to reach tire gravel, and give vent to the under- 
water in every tjuartcr. The lesser drains or ditches 
Hiiglit also be bored or tapped to that depth, at smaU 

distances, 
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distances, and the weight of the moss would soon press 
up the superfluous water, and force it to take its depar- 
ture. As for the extraneous water from the higher 
grounds, it could not only be kept off by a ditch (which 
would serve also for an enclosure), but made subservient 
to the valuable use of watering and manuring the moss, 
as soon as it would be in condition to receive it. 

Wherever clay, sand, or gravel, may be found within 
two or three feet of the surface, a coat of it ought to be 
thrown over the moss, as it will greatly improve it. This 
may be easily done, by forming the ground into the shape 
of broad ridges, and throwing first the mossy stratum of 
the furrow-ditch to fill up hollows on either side ; and 
then, after the surface is levelled, the clay or sand over 
all *. When these ditches, or square drains, stand open 
for two or three years, it is probable the ground will be 
so far dried, as to allow them to be nearly filled up, by 
slanting down their edges ; if not, they may, where neces- 
sary, be easily formed into hollow drains. In the first 
instance, it is probable tlie most. If not all of the ground, 
must be dressed with the spade, as it may be t#o soft to 
bear the plough, as well as in need of levelling. But the 
difference is not considerable, where labourers may easily 
be got, as here, in the intervals between the fishing sea- 
sons. After the ground is levelled and dug, and has had 


• “ One method of reclaiming the moss (in Kincardine), is to dig 
“ ditches, or gnatt, as they are called, at such distances, and of such 
" depths, that the clay dug from them is sufficient to cover the interme- 
" diate spaces of moss to the depth desired. This malces the most sub- 
* stantial improvement, especially if any considerable quantity of clay 
“ was raised ; as, in that case, it formed a new soil, which, compressing 
“ the moss by its svctght, its sponginess produced no bad cfibilb Moss 
" improved in this manner, after producing some crops of grain, has 
“ eontinued for forty years to be good pasturage." Sm, Acc. (af Kintar- 
iine), VL 494. 
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some time to dry, it should be well limed ; after which 
it cannot fail of giving two good crops. Grasses should 
be sown with the second crop; and no cattle, except 
sheep, should for a year or two be allowed to tread it. 
These sheep, feeding on one part, might by folding be 
made to manure and improve another, till all should be 
brought in at no great expense. The straw too, raised on 
one acre, would create dung for another; so that the 
work wants only a beginning, which it is hoped some of 
the proprietors, or some spirited farmers, will soon give 
it. A small farmer c«i the Duke of Argtle’s property, 
bordering on this moss, has already made several little 
purchases from the skirts of it, by wliich he has made his 
own circumstances easy, and given proof to others, that 
they may do the like, and have larger profits, by working 
on a larger scale. 

No part of the improvement here proposed is very dif- 
ficult, much less impraflicable. Similar undertakings 
have been executed to advantage in many places, and are 
just now going on in others, with every prospedl of suc- 
cess and profit^ Not long ago, a moss in the Isle of Man, 
six miles long, three broad, and from ten to twenty feet 
deep, was drained and improved, and is now the most 
profitable land in the Island*. In the neighbourhood of 
Paisley, of Carnwath, and of Stirling, the like great im- 
provements are rapidly going forward. 

From what Improvements have been made in this same 
county, on moss or peat-bog, by the Duke of Argyle, 
and several other proprietors, neag their houses, it may 
be seen that this species of ground, though useless in its 
present state, may yet be turned to great account. There 
is reason to hope, that the advantage of improving it is 


• PMieal Survey oj Great BriUmt, I, 

now 
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now beginning to be more generally attended to. The 
proprietor of the great moss of Crinan (Mr. Malcom) 
proposes to begin immediately to improve it ; and there 
is no doubt of his doing it with ease, and to great advan- 
tage*. Such a subjeft is capable being made of itself 
3 great estate. Many such are in the county, especially 
in the upper parts of it, and some of them of still greater 
extent. A sheet of moss on only one farm there, is com- 
puted to be no less than ten or twelve miles square. One 
can hardly indulge the hope that such a subjefl, and so 
situated, will ever be improved. But surely in the highest 
habitable situations in the county, some portion at least 
of this kind of ground might be profitably cultivated. 
There arable and meadow lands are scarce. Moss might 
be made to supply the deficiency, and yield, what is much 
wanted, a sufficient quantity of hay. Even with a view 
to pasture, one acre might thus be made to produce more 
than 20 or 30 in their natural state. The situation does 
not forbid such improvement. It is believed that no 
habitation in this county is.much higher than the Lead- 
hills, and yet there, one acre of waste ground, originally 
not worth one shilling, has been brought to feed two 
cows. “ This shows what culture will effeft, even in a 

wildernessf .” 

The great obstacle to Improvements of this kind in the 
upper part of the county is, that the land is generally under 
the sheep system, and in too few hands. A man who holds 
a traft of many miles will never improve many acres. If 
the land were in more hands, and, partly, at least, stocked 
with a breed of sheep that could bear to be folded, in 
order to manure it, much agricultural improvement might 
reasonably be expefted, now when the spirit and know- 


* This improvement i* liact begun, and connderably advanced 
t Siet.Ace.lV.5U. 

o2 ledge 
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ledge of it Is so much diffused. One argument, how- 
ever, should weigh much with our store-masters, and in- 
duce them to improve some part of their waste grounds } 
and that is, that the braxy^ a disease so fatal to their flock^ 
may be cffe£tually prevented, by having a plentiful sup- 
ply of soft artificial grasses for their hogs soon after they 
are weaned*. 

hlossy land is best adapted to the raising of grass ; and 
for that purpose, more than for raising corn, ought it to 
be improved. Clover will grow in it, if it is sufficiently 
dry } and rye-grass better, as it is less delicate. But the 
kind of grass that suits it best, is the meadow soft grass f 
(holcus lanatus ). This grows close and quickly, keeps 
the ground well, and is equally fit for pasture or for 
hay. 

In most of the farms occupied by small tenants and cot- 
tagers, considerable parcels of new and mossy ground is 
brought into cultivation, by planting potatoes in the lazy- 
bed way. Wherever dung can be easily applied to such 
land, tliis is certainly the easiest and cheapest way of im- 
proving it. But by their usual mode of managing, the 
principal benefit that should be derived from this im- 
provement is lost, and the ground left in a worse state 
than it was before. Two, if not three crops of oats are 
taken after the potatoes, and then the ground is left to 
Nature, to make what she likes of it. Instead of this, 
the ground, before it is broke up, ought first to be suf- 
ficiently enclosed i generally by a ditch, which would 
keep off foreign water, and help to drain it of its own. 
Whether this should be done by the tenants or landlord, 
or both, must depend on circumstances. As soon as .the 


• Chap. Xlil. Sc(5t. 2. 
f Called by «j.ne, \ orluhire hay-seeiL 
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potatoes are dug, every two ridges (or every three, If the 
lazy-beds are narrow, and the ground pretty dry) should 
be made into one. This is easily done, by slanting off 
the outer edges of the Intended ridge, and throwing back 
the stuff Into the intermediate furrow or furrows, taking 
care that the new ridge be sufficiently raised in the middle, 
to let the water fall off into the furrow that is left, which 
ought to be well cleaned, and, if necessary, deepened. 
In tills state it should lie till the beginning of April, 
when it should be stirred a little with the spade, and 
sown with oats and soft grass-seed. A second crop of 
oats may be taken ; but the grass, by getting the ground 
in better heart, if it he sufficiently reduced and pulve- 
rized, will more tlian make up for the want of it. Next 
year the grass should have a slight top-dressing of lime, 
if none was harrowed in with the crop the year before ; 
or, if that is not convenient, the ashes of the peats burnt 
in the house might be kept dry in a small shed, and 
used in place of it. No cattle heavier than sheep should 
be allowed to pasture the ground for a few years, till the 
sward is sufficiently strong to bear them. 13y this ma- 
nagement, the improvement would be great and perma- 
nent ; for, though moss will bear the same rotation of 
cropping with other lands, yet it will make a better re- 
turn by putting it early and in good heart under grass. 
Corn upon moss lands is apt to lodge, which would pre- 
vent its filling, and make it less fit for meal than for 
seed*. 

While 


• The following mode of improving mosa, is eitradled from an Accuuta 
•J the Iinprtn>emettt itf by Mr. Smi '1 H, of Swinrig-muir, Ayrshire, 

lately published (1797 J. ' 

The first thing done, is to cut main, or master-drains, so as to serve 
also for enclosures or divisions of fields. These are eight feefwideat 

O 3 top, 
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While wc have so much wiwte ground that may be 
gained at an easier rate> it is hardly necessary to observe, 
♦ - that 


tOpi two and a half at bottom, and four and a half deep. They cost 1 1 . the 
fall of 18 and a half feet running measure. , 

The ridges are then formed six or seven yards broad. A apace of 
about 20 inches is left in the centre of each ridge, and covered with 
the turf cut from either side with the spade, in the same manner as if 
done with the plough. You then proceed to turn up either side with 
<be spade, till you come to the division-furrow, which should be two 
feet wide, and cleared out on the sides of the ridges, so as to serve as so 
many lesser drains for condudting the water to the main drains. 

'fbe forming of the ridges in this manner, with a gentle declivity to 
Ae furrows or open drains on each side of them, costs from 1 /. 13 r. 4 s', 
tp 24 2». per acre. , . 

The ridges are then top.dressed with lime (Carried in wheel-bai rows 
upon planks from the end of the ridgesj, at the rate of from 32 to 64 
bolls of shell-Ume to the acre, each boll being five Winchester bushels. 
The moss should be thus prepared the summer before the first crop is 
taken. The crop that answers best for the first is potatoes, planted in 
lazy-beds across the ridges ; allowing them a small quantity of dung, 
about 18 carts to the acre. 

After the potatoes are dug, the ridges are brought to the same form 
is before, by clearing the division-furrows, and sliding down the edges 
of the laiy-beds, so as not to bury the manured surface. This is done 
at 18*. per acre. Next spring, early oats arc sown, and harrowed in 
with a light harrow drawn by two men, who will harrow one I-fourth 
acre in a day. To prepare for a second crop of oats, the ridges are dug 
across, and the divisiOn-fUrrows cleared out ; which costs from 1 4 to 
14 6*. per acre. Two or three more crops of oats are sometimes taken 
(which is not considered as the best management), and rye-grass, or sofe 
grass, sown with the last for hay. _ j 

Such is the eSedl of lime in consolidating moss, when drained to a 
proper temperature of moisture, that often after the second, and always 
after the third year, the ground can be ploughed with horses within two 
bouts of the division-furrows. 

The potacoe crop does more than pay the expense, and the pasture, 
when laid down in grass, is estimated at 14 5 >. per acre. The Atmmi 
sneutions a farmer who bad improved five a,cre8 of moss when only four 
years of bis lease were to run, wd intended to iy^rove five more the 
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that a considerable quantity might be recovered from the 
sea at the head of many of our bays. A work of this 
kind was begun many years ago at Ardmucnish Bayj 
but a great storm having demolished the dike before it 
was far enough advMiced to encounter it, the undertaker 
was discouraged, and the projedt was abandoned. An 
estimate of the expense of recovering a tradl of land from 
the head of Lochgilp, was lately taken by Mr. Macneil ; 
but it may be doubted whether it would be a profitable 
purchase. Campbelton Bay could be made to part with a 
few acres at an easier rate, if the town should be strai- 
tened for room ; but the expense might exceed the value 
for any other purpose. 

With regard to waste grounds that arc incapable of 
cultivation, but well adapted for planting, enough has 
been suggested in the preceding Chapter. Both taken 
together, hold out such room for improvement, and such 
prospers of advantage, as no calculation can come up 
to. The great importance of these subjedts may excuse 
the length at which they have been handled. The prin- 
cipal design of these pages is, to suggest what may and 
ought to be done for the improvement of the country, 
although there may be no prospedt of its being done very 
soon. 


next year, when only Were to run, without any hopes of its being 
renewed. A sure proof that he foutid this kind of improvemeot very 
profitable. 

In a statement given of the expanse and profit of improving an en- 
closure of eight acres, the result is, for each acre. 

Gain the first year (a potatoe crop), - - £.0 11 7 

■ " ■ second year (oats), - - - - 4 3 q 

- third year ditto, - - - . -3 13 8 

After which it will lett for pasture for 1/. Sj. per acre. 


0 i 
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CHAP. XII. 

IMPROVEMENTS, 


SECT. I. DRAINING. 

DRAINING, together with enclosing, must be tho 
foundation of all improvement in this county. Our arable 
and improvable lands lie, for the most part, at the foot 
of hills, from which they are perpetually fed with under-^ 
water. Where the ground is of a loose gravelly texture, 
this water is constantly oozing out where it can get the 
readiest vent, and forms that cold and spouty soil, in 
which vegetation is retarded, if not destroyed, by its chill. 
Where the ground is of a spongy and tenacious nature, 
this under-water forms it into mosses, marshes, and wet 
meadows or bogs, which can never be turned to much 
account until this water, or superfluous moisture, is drained 
. off. 

The first step towards draining is, to intercept this water 
which comes from the higher grounds, by a deep ditch, 
which may gener^ly be direfted so as to answer at the 
same time for a fence. From this ditch the water is to he 
condu£tcd to another large ditch or masterTdrain. This 
ditch may also serve for -an enclosure, or subdivision to 
the lower grounds. It should be drawn where the ^ound 
is lowest, and be of a sufiicient depth to admit the water 
from the other drains whi(;h are to be made in the field, 

to 
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to fall Into It. These drains should be parallel to the 
upper ditch, or nearly so : that is, they should run across 
the declivity of the ground, as otherwise they would be 
of no service. Their distances and depth must, in a 
great measure, depend upon the nature of tire ground. 
The distances between the drains must always be the less, 
in proportion as the declivity of the ground is the greater. 
In ground that is nearly level, a drain draws water from 
both sides, but in steep ground, it draws very little but 
from the upper side. The bottom of an upper drain 
should be horizontal, or level, with the surface of the 
next drain below it. The line of this drain may, there- 
fore, be easily guessed by the eye, or more exaftly fixed, 
by holding erc^l in your hand a stick, whose length is 
equal to the depth of tlie drain, and descending till a line 
stretched from the lower surface edge of the drain above 
to the top of the stick, shall appear to be level. At a 
much greater distance than this you cannot safely make 
your drains. Even this may sometimes be too much. 
In ground nearly level, and of a tenacious or spongy na- 
ture, such as clay or moss, a rood, or from 16 to 18 feet, 
may be a sufficient distance. 

In gravelly soil, where the water comes easily to the 
surface, it is enough to make drains about 30 inches deep, 
so that, when finished, they may be out of the reach of 
the plough or spade. But in moss or clay, it may be 
necessary to go deeper, as you cannot come to the source 
of the evil till you reach sand or gravel. If you cannot 
always submit to the expense of going so deep (which it 
would be best to do), you must at least, here and there, 
pierce or tap the bottom of the drain with a three inch 
augur, a sharp stake, or some such instrument, so as to 
reach the sand through the intervening clay or imper- 
yjqus stratum, and give the under-water a sufficient vent, 
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to come up, or to let the upper-water down to the porous 
stratum. Into each of these holes there should be thrust 
a bush, to keep them from being filled up with mud. 

A very ordinary degree of judgment and penetration, 
may lead one to discover where the springs, or under- water, 
which poison any ground, are likely to be found in the 
greatest quantity; and one drain in that place, with 
abundant tappings, may supersede the necessity of many 
others. In thus finding and carrying off the water at its 
source, lies much of the skill of draining*. 


* The celebrated drainer, Mr. £t.Ki.\OTo.v, aeenu, trom the notice* 
pven of his art, to take cluefly tliis method. He considers, first, whether 
the wet be owing to springs issuing from the higher ground, or to a 
generally moiet and oozing bottom. If to the first of these causes, the 
drain is cut through the eye of the spring, or rather a little higher than 
the efTedt of the water is visible. If there appear to be several springs, 
the drain is cut in such a direction as to do most execution, by catching 
the greatest possible number of springs. But if the ground is generally 
moist, and no spring appears, the judgment is exercised in considering, 
firom the nature of the ground, where the water is most likely to be 
found. After a line with a gentle fall is pitched upon, Mr. ELKiNereM 
begins his drain at the lowest end, proceeding upwards to the place 
tuspedted. After the drain is sufficiently advanced, an attempt is made 
by boring, to discover the spring. The borer is in the shape of a large 
augtir, two and a half, or three inches in diameter. It is made of dif- 
ferent lengths, which screw one upon another. The upper part is ooe 
inch square. It is turned by two men, who have each an iron bar or 
handle, fitted in one end to the square part of the borer. If the attempt 
is successful, so that in consequence of the boring, the water issues in a 
sufficient quantity, this part of the business is completed ; otherwise the 
drain is carried forward, and the trial by boring repeated till it suc- 
ceeds ; when the water boils up like a fountain, and is conveyed away in 
a covered strone drain. It is incredible what a large traA a few of 
these drains will dry, when the source of the water is discovered, as it 
seldom fails to be, on the first or second attenq>t by Mr. Elkinotok, 
though it may sometimet be as low as from 12 to 18 feet from |he sur- 
face, according to the thickness of the difiereot stratvuns which lie over 
the sand or gravel where the water lodges. 
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Dndns should not have too great a fall, which would 
wear the bottom, and make the sides fall in. The water 
should be made to run freely, not to rush violently. 

Where the ground is very soft, the drain must be made 
by degrees, allowing the edges to part with their water, 
and contradl a firmness after one stratum or spit is taken 
out, before the taking out of another. Without this, the 
’ sides, by their weight of water and softness, will be apt 
to fall in and meet, before the work is finished. 

Drains arc either open or covered, and executed in 
various ways in different parts of the county. Where 
there is any considerable quantity, particularly of surface 
water, open drains are the surest % and they should be 
made with perpendicular sides, in order to keep the water 
within narrow bounds. But in the land tliat is but mo* 
derately wet, it is better to make open drains in the form 
of a broad furrow, shelving so gently on the sides as to 
allow a cart to pass over them. The land will then have 
the appearance of large ridges, sloping gently from the top, 
to the drains or furrows on each side. If the ground is 
first planted with potatoes in the lazy-bed way, and every 
second or third furrow sloped in this manner, after the po* 
tatoes are dug, and the parings thrown back into the fur<* 
row in the middle, and the top of the ridge raised, the 
work may be performed at a very trifling expense. Of 
these, as well 4s of other kinds of drains, there are many 
which are executed in the completest style about Invera- 
ray, and are now finding their way into all parts of the 
county. In all level grounds, open drains, thus gently 
sloping on the sides, are found to be the best. 

Covered (or hollow) drains are of different kinds, ac- 
cording to the nature of tlie ground, and the materials 
that may be found most convenient for making them. If 
stones, and especially flags, are at hand, the best and 
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most durable drains arc those which are laid with flags 
at the bottom, built with stones at the sides, then covered 
with flags at top, some small stones over and about the 
flags, and then a layer of heath or rushes, or a sod with 
the green side undermost, for covering all, before the 
drain is filled and levelled. This construfHon answers 
well for a larger drain, which receives a considerable 
ejuantity of water from other lesser drains or conduftors. 
But if the ground is firm, and neither the fall nor quantity 
of water great, the flagging of the bottom may not be ne- 
cessary. The lesser drains may be made with any stones 
on each side, and others over them, so as to leave about 
six inches square of an interval. They should then be 
filled up, for some inches, with small stones, and covered 
and levelled as above. 

When only small stones are at hand, the drain may be 
made narrow at bottom, and the stones thrown in at 
random for a foot thick, and covered as before. This 
will clear the ground of stones as well as drain it. 

If channelly gravel, or coarse sand be more convenient, 
the drain may be made to terminate at the bottom in a 
narrow angle, and filled up with five or six inches of 
such stufl^, through which the superfluous moisture will 
find its way. 

In stiflF clay soils, where there are no stones, drains may 
be made, thus narrowing to a point at the bottom, and a 
rope of straw, rushes, or heath, three or four inches dia- 
meter, laid along it, and immediately covered with the 
matter that was dug out. In 12 or 18 months the straw 
will rot and melt away, the clay above it will be consoli- 
dated, and a durable arch or pipe will remain for the 
course of the water *. 

In 

• 'I'hc followiag is another mode of making the pipe.<lrain. The draia 
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In moss, or other ground that suits it, the turf drain is 
often the most convenient, and always the cheapest. It 
is made by digging out two or three spits, according to 
the depth of the moss ; and then, with a narrow spade 
tapering to a point (or even with a common peat spade), 
, the last spit is dug out of the middle, so as to leave 'a 
shoulder on each side. Across this is laid the turf that 
was cut off the top, or any other thick and tough sod of 
a suitable length, with the green side under; after which 
the stuff that was dug out is turned in and levelled. 

If broom, furze, heath, or brushwood may be easily got, 
the drain may be made wider than this at bottom, filled 
up for 1(3 or 18 inches with these materials; and over 
them a layer of turf or sod as before. The bushes will 
last the better if put in green. If dry, they will soon 
decay. 

As the parts of moss or peat-earth, when once tho- 
roughly dried, will not easily unite and cohere again, it is 
best to make such drains in the driest months, and not to 
turn in, upon the turf, the matter that was dug out, until 
it is well dried; as after that the water will easily filter 
through it into the drain; whereas, if turned in imme- 
diately, and before it has had time to dry, the parts will 
soon reunite, and by their sponginess retain the water, or 
conduct it over the drain, instead of allowing it to fall in. 
Upon this principle, it deserves to be tried, whether in 


is ling to the necessary depth, and narrowed in the bottom, in which 
as laid a straight and smooth pole, six inches diameter at one end, and 
live at the other; with a ring fastened in the thickest end. The clay, or 
toughest part of the contents of the trench are first thrown in, and then 
the rein.ainder, after which it is trod firmly down. By means of a rope 
fastened to the ring, the tree is drawn out to within a foot or two of the 
small or hinder cud, and the same operation is repeated. Account of 
J0ruln:nOf £tc. p, ItiG. ft- .i 
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the want of other materials, moss may be drained by 
only casting peats out of the drains, drying these peats as 
for fuel, and then turning them in, with all their dross, 
into the drain. 

Every kind of drain should be at least from SO to 36 
inches deep, so that when finished, it may be out of the 
reach of the spade or plough. 

In covering a drain, one should always begin at the top, 
so that any mod which gathers may be easily cleared 
downwards. If he proceeded in the contrary direction, 
the* drain would be choked before he could be done 
with it. 

If the ground is to be formed into ridges, they should 
have a proper descent, and be in a direftion somewhat 
contrary to the drains, so that the one may help the 
other ; the one carrying off the surface, and the other 
the under-water. 

The expense of draining must always vary with the 
varying circumstances of ground and materials. Turf 
drains may cost in general from 2/. to 3/. and stone drains 
from S/. to 4/. an acre, at six yards distance. But this 
expense will be commonly repaid in the course of three 
or four 3 rears, and an acre of such ground is of more value 
ever after, than three or four acres, or even more, in their 
natural state. So that the {x-ofit of draining and improving 
land, is vastly greater than that of buying more. The one 
is obtained for three or four years purchase, the other not 
under 25 or SO. Where ground can be planted with 
potatoes in the lazy-bed way, and the materials for making 
drains in every second or third furrow easily got, whether 
turf or stone, all the expense will probably be paid by the 
potatoe crop itself. Is it possible in any other way, to lay 
out a little money to so much advantage ? 

Some toils have no depth to admit, nor under-water 

to 
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to require draining, yet are so spongy or tenacious as to 
retain wet in their surface, and of course are so cold, that 
neither corn, nor any grass, except a little of the coarser 
kind, will grow on them. Such ground may be cured by 
a coat of drift sand spread an inch or two thick on the top, 
and then ploughed down *. 1/ this is not easily got, 

gravel, which is probably in their under stratum, will be 
found a corredtive ; for most lands have their correftives 
in their under stratums. The land may be formed into 
the shape of ridges, covered with a coat of this under 
stratum from the furrows on either side. When the 
land is pulverized a little by tillage, the water will ooze 
through, till it reach this sand or gravel, which will allow 
it to filtrate down into the furrows. 

■ Spongy grounds of this kind, lying on a declivity, and 
unfit for cultivation, may have their pasture greatly mend- 
ed by furrows drawn obliquely across them with the 
plough or spade, at proper distances, and with a little 
descent, having the sod turned out on the lower side. 
These furrows, or little open drains, so easily made, would 
not only help to cure the ground of its chill, but might 
serve also as sluices for watering it, in situations capable 
of that great improvement f . 

• Conunon sand may be applied to stiff clay, as well as to tough and 
tenacious moss. It helps to warm all such soils, to make them more 
open and loose, and more fit for vegetation. ' 

■ f On sheep pastures of a spongy surface and nearly level, the follow, 
ing simple mode of carrying off the surface water, by means of a strong 
conunon plough, may be easily effedted : “ After turning up the fur- 

■ rows through the hollow parts of the field where the water is apt to 
* stagnate, let a man with a spade pare off the loose soil, leaving the sod 
^ orgnuiyside about three inches thick, and then taming it back into 
" the farrow, with the grass side up, as before. By this a canal of three 
** or four iaches will be left in the bottom of the furrow, sufficient to dis* 
** charge a considerable quantity of water, wliich will readily subside 

into it,” Aaaoit ef dh-ais/irg, &C. p. 167. 
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SECT. II. OP PARING AND BURNING. 

A FEW in this county have tried paring and burning^, 
but to no great extent ; and they soon saw cause to give ' 
it up. .The heat of the ashes made the ground exert itself 
to produce one or two tolerable crops, and some dwarfish 
white clover where it did not grow before ; but its 
strength was soon exhausted, and it was found difficult 
to bring it again to good order. 

In shallow soil, this practice must be ruinous, as it con- 
sumes too much of its staple. Even in deep mosses, it is 
far from being always proper, as the best soil is that 
which is uppermost, within the reach of the influence of 
the sun and air, and most replete with vegetable sub- 
stances, It is preposterous therefore to destroy the best, 
in order to get at the worst. If the surface is tough and 
matted, it is better to reduce and correct it by the appli- 
cation of lime, if it can be procured at an easy rate. 

If paring and burning is at any time advisable, it would 
seem to be after the upper stratum of a deep moss Is ex- 
hausted by tillage, when it might be proper to burn it, in 
order to get at fresh soil that may be more adapted to the 
purposes of vegetation. But even in this case, it might 
be better to carry away the exhausted surface to cover any 
contiguous field of sand, clay, or ground of any other 
quality opposite to that of moss ; as it is found that any 
soil is greatly improved by mixing with it any other, of x 
different kind. ‘ Though both be barren by themselves, 
they may become fertile by being compounded. , 

As the practice of paring and burning, however, has 
its advocates, and as ashes are undoubtedly a powerful 
manure, it is probable that the failures complained of, 
have been owing in some measure to injudicious manage- 
ment,, 
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ttlent, especially when tried on deep mosses. All mosses 
are better adapted for grass than for com crops, which 
soon exhaust them, if they are not kept in good heart by 
manure, and a proper rotation. If, therefore, instead of 
taking three com crops from such land, as is often done, 
* only one, of at most two, white crops were taken, and the 
ground laid down with grass-seeds, it might have an- 
swered well. The common way of bringing in mossy 
ground, is by planting it with potatoes in the lazy-bed 
Way ; after which the grass-seedg should be sown with 
the first or second crop of oats that should be taken ; or 
perhaps sown alone, without any oats at all. By this ma- 
nagement, there is reason to believe that the improvemeitf 
Would be considerable, and the melioration in the pasture 
cheaply gained ; as the expense of paring and burning 
would be paid by the potatoe crop. 

The 'burning should be done in calm weather, and 
when the clods are not so dry as to bum fiercely, 
or too much. The fire should be smothered (as is done 
in charring wood), the smoke kept in as much as possible, 
wnd the clods not so much burned .as pulverized. The 
soot, as _ well as the, ashes, would be thus preserved, and 
the principle of vegetation not so much destroyed. 



' .:d)j ■ Hi ■■■■■. i 

. 1, ii 71 , 1 SfiCT. III.— *-OP MAJIUaiNG. 

♦ . 

> -U:'- vd ■ . . ■ ■'O'. 

Few parts of the kingdom have more advantage from 
natural manure than this county. Our great extent of 
sea-coast furnishes a Vast variety of sea-ware, shell-sand, 
and oyster-shell banks. ' We abound almost every 
where with limestone } and as marl (which is of the 
same nature) is frequently found in countries which 
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abound witli limestone, there is reason to believe that 
when our farmers shall know better what marl is, and 
what its value, it may be discovered in many places where 
it has not yet been found. As yet it has been very little 
sought for, and very little used when found *. On the , 
Duke of Argvle’s property, about live or six miles from 
Cambelton, there is a great quantity of marl, of which 
farmers that were near it made some use above thirty 
years ago, and aftenvards gave it up, till within these two 
or tltree years that they have tried it again. But now, 
as formerly, they seem to be rather disappointed in their 
expeflations. This may be owing to their laying it on 
too sparingly, to their ploughing it down in a crude state, 
without allowing it to lie a year on the sward ; and to 
their laying it, not on old ley, to which it would do 
most good, but on poor run-out soil, which required 
more the application of cow’s dung, or some such oily 
manure, than any calcareous stimulus. 

As marl (like lime) adts chiefly as a stimulus, if the 
ground is not kept in good heart by applying dung, and 
observing a proper rotation of crops, it will soon exhaust 
it. Marl should be laid on the sward before the winter 
frosts, which will make it fall and mix with the ground, 
on which depends much of its eftedt. 

Of the vast benefit of marl, when applied judiciously, 
there can be no doubt. Farmers should, therefore, be di- 
redled to look for it every where f, and told that it maybe 
known by the fermentation raised in it by a little vinegar. 


* ». r. on the Continent. It is much used in the bland of I.ismore. 
f “ Marl may be looked for in places where the groimd rises from a 
“ hollow on all sides but one, and where more water is observed to spring 
“ from the ground than what is seen to enter it. By attending to these 
“ two observations, a great deal of trouble may be saved in the course 
“ of searching for marl.” Stat, Ace, Vol. XVIL p. 471. 

To 
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To induce them to use it when found, they should know 
that it excels all other manures, and that a field in condi- 
tion to receive it, and once well covered with it, needs 
hardly any more manure, under a proper rotation, during 
the currency of a 19 years lease. Of our small carts 
about 150 should be laid on an acre*. Like lime, it does , 
the better of lying on the sward a year or two before it 
is ploughed down, that it may incorporate with the earth, 
and rot and ferment the sward. Dung too, as is the case 
with lime, will greatly add to its effefl, especially on poor 
exhausted land. When both are well incorporated with 
the soil, by one or two ploughings, the benefit is im- 
mense. The English farmer is so sensible of this, that 
he often marls an acre of ground at the expense of from 
10/. to 20/. But then it gives him little more trouble 
for 20 years, and the effeft is visible even for 40. As 
few with us may. be able or willing to begin with such 
spirit, where marl may be found, it may be proper to- 
observe, that a less quantity at first, and again repeated, 
will answer the purpose tolerably well, although it would 
be better to do the work to purpose at first. 

Lime has been long used as a manuref in this coun- 
try ; but not yet so much as it ought. In many places, 
farmers who have both the lime and the peats to burn it 
almost at the door, and who could therefore manure an 

acre 


• To carry it easily to a distance, it might be first burnt in a kiln or 
brick oven. 

f \Vhether lime produces its efTeiStS as a manure, as a stimulus, as a dis- 
solvent of vegetable substances, or as an attradler of oily particles, &c. 
from the atmosphere, is matter of dispute among philosophers, but of 
li ttle moment to the farmer, if it only mends his crops. Probably it 3iSts 
in these various ways. From the weight of lime when newly burnt, and 
the additional weight which it acquires after being for some time ex- 
posed to the air, some curious calculations have been made of the num- 
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acre for 30 or 40 shillings, seldom think of using it. So 
inattentive are many of them to their own interest in this 
respedl, that landlords are sometimes obliged to make it 
a covenant, that they shall burn a certain quantity of Kmc. 
But in Kintyre, where they are become fully sensible of 
its good effefls, this is no longer necessary. The far- 
mers on the Duke of Argyle’s estate, especially, begin to 
tonsider a draw-kiln as a necessary appendage to every 
farm. _ A small kiln of this kind is scooped out and built 
in the face of a hill at a trifling expense, and requires not 
more than half the fuel which used to be spent in the 
temporary turf-kilns raised on the field where the lime 
was to be spread. The shape of these kilns nearly re- 
sembles that of an inverted bottle. It must be observed, 
that, where lime is most used in this county, they seldom 
lay it on to a sufficient quantity ; which, on new, strong, 
or clayey soil, ought not to be less than 120 Winchester 
bushels of shell-lime, or about three times as much of 
slaked Ume, to the acre. The first may be about 20, the 
other about 60 of our ordinary carts *. Land that has 
been once sufficiently lined, ought not to havejt repeated 
for 15 or 16 years after ; nor ought it then to have much 
‘more than half the former quantity. 

Land that is warm, light and loose, and already well 
pulverized, has little need of lime, and ought not to get 
much of it : neither ought any land that is poor and 


her of tons weight th« attraiSled to an acre,by the quantity of quick or 
•helHime sufficient to cover it. Hence lime i» found to have the effe<5l. 
of inc -easing the depth of the soil. It also renders it less retentive of 
water. 

* When laid on in small quantities, at diderent times, the efifedt of tlie 
one is lost before the other comes to its aid, and neither of them can do 
much good, being too small to excite a fermentatioo. Doing tilings by 
halves will never answer well. 

I much 
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much exhausted. All these lands require dung more 
than lime, as the strong land requires lime Inore than 
dung. Each kind of land should therefore have chiefly, 
though not solely, the kind of manure which it most 
needs' *. From want of attention to these circumstances 
some lands have been hurt by lime. 

Any land that is wet should be well drained before it 
is limed, as otherwise the lime can be of no service to it. 
Neither indeed could any other manure, as the water 
would effeftually check every tendency to fermentation. 

Whether lime should be laid on hot from the kiln, or 
after it has been long exposed to the air and become 
effete, is a question about which farmers are not agreed j 
a proof, perhaps, that the difference is not remarkable. 
Lime hot from the kiln, and harrowed in with the grain 
on the seed-furrow, after the ground was well manured 
before, has been found to produce excellent crops here. 
In this manner it is thoroughly mixed with the soil, and 
kept from going too deep in the furrow, as happens 
when it is laid on the sward and immediately ploughed 
down, which is too often the case. When it is spread on 
the sward it should be at least a year, if not two or three, 
before the ground is turned up. In the mean time, the 
grass would be greatly meliorated, the lime would be in- 
corporated with the soil, and the sward rotted and turned 
to manure } so that the farmer would be amply paid for 
the interest of his money, both in his grass and corn. 
Besides, by lying thus exposed to the air, the lime would 
become fully saturated with whatever oils or substances 


* In grounds which have no natural call for a particular kind of ma- 
nure in preference to another, it will be proper frequently to vary the 
manure. A change of manure may be as proper .as a change of seed* 
Nature seems to delight in change. 
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it attrafts from the atmosphere, and have their additional 
virtue supcradded to its own 

Farmers would find their advantage still more in it, if 
they would apply lime to the land oftener than they do, in 
the way of compost ; especially in light shallow soils ex- 
hausted by long croppings, which need staple as well as 
manure to repair their waste. A compost of earth, moss, 
dung, scourings of ditches, old earthen dikes, W'ceds (be- 
fore they seed), or as many of these materials as could 
easily be got, mixed in stratums with lime made in the 
summer, allowed to ferment till the end of autumn, then 
mixed and turned over once or twice before it w'ould be 
used in spring, — this would make the manure go twice as 
far as at present, and largely repay the additional expense 
and trouble. Lime should always be slaked before it is 
used in composts. 

Now that the duty is happily taken off coals carried 
coastwise, would all farmers and proprietors who could 
conveniently get them, allow themselves to make more 
use of them for fuel, and employ the time which used to 
be consumed on peats, in draining and making compost 
manures, this would keep in tJieir pockets those larger 
sums which now go for meal, and enable them to rear 
more cattle, and of a better kind. These things will 
come round in time. A few will be wise enough to set 
the example ; and many, it is hoped, will follow it. 

• It it certain, however, that lime, when harrowed in hot, and imme- 
diately from the kiln, as mentioned above, has a more quick elFcdt, l.imc 
in receiving the first moisture after it is burnt, undergoes a fermentation, 
and it is certainly best that this process should go on in the ground, ra- 
ther than out of it, as it will greatly help to loosen and pulveriae it. 
When, therefore, lime is laid on red land, and not on the sward, it should 
as quickly as possible be spread and harrowed in hot from the kiln, the 
burning of which should be so timed as to meet the season when tlie 
ground is in proper order and readiness to receive it. 

Sea-ware, 
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Sea-\irarc, along all our coast is much used as a manure,, 
though not always valued so much as it ought. Its ef- 
fect is not so lasting as that of dung ; nor is it so great 
when laid on in winter as in April or May, when it i« 
riper and more impregnated with salts *. What comes 
ashore during summer, after the ground is sown, the more 
careful farmers gather into heaps, or spread on ley- 
groumls. In cither way it turns to little account. Much 
of the heap melts away, and much of what is spread dies 
and shrivels to nothing. If mixed with earth, moss, ferns, 
weeds, &c. in a compost, it would produce a quick and 
strong fermentation, and all its juices would be preserved. 
This is the way to make the most of this great gift of Pro- 
vidence ; and the farmer and cottager both should thus 
increase their store of manure. 

Shell-saiul found in many of our bays, has been long 
used as a manure for corn and meadow lands, which it 
greatly meliorates. By this manure not only the quan- 
tity of grass is greatly increased, but its quality also 
mended. It answers well on any soil, but particularly on 
stift* clay, and on mossy and spongy land, as (besides its 
effeft as a manure) it destroys the tenacity of their parts, 
and helps to pulverize the one and drain the other. Its 
value as a manure depends on the proportion which the 
shell bears to the sand ; which in some places is greater 
and in others less. The best sand is found on some of the 
islands, particularly in Oronsay, from which it is fre- 
quently carried to the continent. Perhaps this is the 
best and cheapest manure that we have for hay-meadows. 
There is also a bank of good sand on Elan-Davar, at the 


• As salt is a good nianurc, sea-water (of wliich a ton contains a busliet 
of salt) has been also recommended. It i>romotcs putrefadUon, and m;iy 
be applied to peat-earth, dung-heaps, and composts with advantage. 
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mouth of Campbelton harbour. The shores of Kilfinaii 
in Cowal, also abound in shell-sand. Even sea-sand, 
which does not appear to have any mixture of shells, is 
found to be beneficial, especially to moss or clay grounds j 
Some of the farmers in Kintyre apply it to such lands 
with great advantage. On the shore of Dunaverty, in 
Kintyre, and in some other places, some coral is thrown 
ashore ; which proves an excellent and lasting manure, 
but the quantity is not so considerable as to be of any 
extensive service. 

In Loch Tarbert there is an immense quantity of 
oyster-shells, almost unmixed with any sand, when the 
thin stratum above them is removed. The extent of this 
astonishing mass of shells is unknown ; but it is probable 
it can never be exhausted. A vast traft of improveable 
moorish land in the neighbourhood may some time or 
other show that Providence did not place this fond of 
manure in vain so near it. For such moorish heathy 
ground these sea-shells are the fittest manure *, but their 
use ought not to be confined to it. In order to make the 
Carriage the lighter, and the effeft the quicker, perhaps it 
would be worth while to burn them first, as is sometimes 
done to marl. The kiln might be made with one or 
two eyes running into it about half-way at the bottom, 
with some flags or stones rudely arched over them, the 
kiln then filled with shells, and fed with fire for a day or 
two, as might be found necessary. Lime is burned in 
this way in the space of from two to three days ; and shells, 
already in a mouldering state, would take much less both 
of time and fuel. The operation would not be hindered 
by the tides, as these shells are found also under the sur- 
face of some of the fields beyond the sea-mark. 

Stratums of these oyster-shells are also to be found at 
the head of Loch-(?aolisport *, but there (so slow is the 
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progress of improvement !) they have not yet begun to 
use them as a manure. Probably the time is not dL^tant 
when these shells will become an article of commerce, and 
be carried at least along all the shores of Kintyre *. 

The quantity of animal dung colleAed in our farm- 
yards is not so great as it might, owing to our inattention 
in furnishing our cattle with litter in winter, and in col- 
lefting weeds in summer. Straw is so scarce in most 
places, that, until we shall have learned to raise more of 
green crops, much of it cannot be spared for litter. But 
where ferns abound, they would answer the purpose 
as well, and should therefore be carefully laid up in their 
withered state in autuam, when they are not cut green 


* The following extradl from the Statistical Account of the parish of 
Kirkmabrecic, in Galloway, may show people here in what estimatioa 
tliis kind of manure is held elsewhere. “ The principal manure used 
“ for improving land is sea-sbcUs, of which there is an almost inexbausti- 
“ ble quantity, not only within the high-water mark on this side ofWig- 
“ ton Bay, but .also in the dry land, several hundred yards from the 
“ shore. These shells are sold at fivepence per ton, 25 of which is suffi- 
“ cient for an acre ; and proves a cheap and excellent manure, preferable 
“ to either lime or marl. \}^y thousand tons of these shells are annu- 
“ allv (uirried (by vessels constantly employed in the business) ail round 
the coast, .and sometimes even to the Isle of Man. These shells have 
“ lieen used with great advantage for the improvement of barren beathy 
“ land, insomuch, tliat many hundreds of acres in this parish, originally 
“ not worth more than 2s. per acre, have been made worth from lOr^ 
“ to 15/. per acre. Yet this, like every other advantage that is easily 
“ attained, Is not duly prized: fur upwards of KXX) acres in this parish, 
“ though capable of cultivation, lie in a state of nature, covered with 
“ heath, and almost good for nothing. A little calc.ilation might serve 
“ to show landlords that on nothing could they lay out their money to 
•* so much .advantage. As for a tenant, where he has only a lease for 19 
“ years, and perhaps his encouragement not great (>therwise, it cannot 
“ be cxpecled he should do much in the cultivation of barren land. 'I'ho 
•• tenant, however, might well lay these shells on land alreadv culti- 
“ vated.” 

for 
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for manure in summer *. Many use them both ways ; 

but more there are who negleft them. 

More pains should also be taken to keep dunghills 
compaft and dose, so as to make them ferment properly. 
More attention should likewise be paid to the stance of 
them ; for they are sometimes placed so near the byre 
and stable doors, that the cattle must be continually wad- 
ing through them, to the great injury both of dung and 
cattle. Sometimes,' too, they are injudiciously placed in 
hollows, and thereby kept so cold and wet as to prevent 
all fermentation. If the stance is in a hollow, that hollow 
should every year be filled up with earth before any dung 
is laid down } and this earth would be as good manure as 
the dung itself, when fully saturated with its juices. If 
this is not done, a level spot should be chosen ; and at a 
little distance from it should be dug a trench, into which 
should be thrown straw, weeds, earth, &c. to receive the 
waslfings or oozings from the dunghill. All the animal 
urine from the byre and stable should in like manner be 
condudled to such pits by proper gutters. Clumber-lye, 
and soap-lye in times of washing, and the droppings of 
the cattle, and other sweepings about the doors, should 
also be attended to, and added to the heap. Cattle that are 
housed should always be allowed, after being set up, to 
stand a little before they are turned out, in order to leave 
their dung, and not drop it about the doors, where it 
would turn to no account. — ^These observations may be 
thought too minute ; but they are not unimportant : and 
the fsu-mer should always remember, that adding to his 
manure is adding to his corn. 


* In Sussex, they lay up stacks of heath in the farm-yards for litter ; 
and it is found when rotten to make good dung! How easily might we 
thus increase our manure! 

As 
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As dung must alvsrays be the principal manure of every 
farm, all possible care should be taken to increase its 
quantity and to mend its quality. Every thing capable 
of being made dung should be thrown into the dunghill. 
The surface should be equally spread, and the sides 
compaftly gathered, the better to make it ferment and 
putrefy. This operation is necessary, in order to de- 
stroy the seeds of any weeds that may be mixed with 
dun'g, to rot any straw that may be in it, and to digest 
and pulverize the whole, so as to make it mix more inti- 
mately with the soil ; for on this depends not a little of 
its good effect. Tliis process of fermentation is particu- 
larly necessary in horse-dung, as it is not so well digested 
as that of sheep and cows, iVhich chew the cud. But it 
is the better of having other dung, or some cold materials 
mixed with it, as of itself it is so hot as to perspire and 
evaporate too much of its juices*. 

Dung should also be minutely broken and carefully 
spread, in ofder to incorporate and mix the more equally 
with the soil ; which it does best when it is moist, and 
when the ground is best ’pulverized, before the seed is 
sown. The praftice of laying it unmixed in the bottom 
of potatoe drills, cannot therefore be commended. 

The folding of cows and sheep upon fields in order to 
manure them, was, till of late, common over all this county, 
but is now given up in most parts of it. The praftice 
was certainly hurtful to the cattle in the extent to which 
it was carried on ; for they were imprisoned there, at 
night and noon, in all weathers, from May till November, 


* Horse-dung, ashes, and other hot manures, are best adapted for cold 
lands; cow-dung, and such cold manures, for land that is dry, warm, 
and sandy. 

or 
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or till the field was dunged. On farms mostly arable, 
and under small stocks, pcriiaps it would be better to 
moderate the custom than to give it up entirely, as many 
of our fields are so situated that they cannot be manured 
in any other way ; and it would not be wise to negledl 
them altogether. Even if pasture should be our chief 
objedl, it is greatly promoted by bringing land at stated 
intervals under the plough, and laying it down again with 
new grasses. Cattle and sheep, those especially of the 
native breed, if well fed and attended to, would not suffer 
much by being folded at night in mild weather. Sheep 
especially, might be of great benefit in this respeff. In 
many parts of England, the great purpose for which they 
keep these useful animals is, for making them the carriers 
of dung, especially in situations where the distance and 
steepness of the hills would not admit of their being 
manured in any other way. For such a purpose, our 
Highland breed of sheep are well cultivated, and ought 
to be cherished. They are light and hardy, and can 
with ease travel a mile or two for their food, and carry 
their dung back to the fold. A flock of 100 sheep, with 
their lambs, would, if well fed, manure about an acre of 
land in a fortnight*. To the rich store-master this may 
may be no objeftj but to the ordinary farmer, who would 
raise com for his family or for the market, it is a matter 
of great importance. It is so especially in situations 
which adnfit of no other, mode of manuring, and which 
would soon be covered with heath, if altogether neglefted. 
It deserves also to be considered, that these high fields 


■ • In Wiltshire, 1000 sheep are allowed to manure about three-fourthi 

of a statute acre per aight. But our sheep are not so large, nor so well 


fed. 


may 
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may (besides their produce) be of great use in giving a 
change of seed. In some parts of the county, the eleva.* 
tion of one field above another, in the same farm, may 
sometimes be near 1000 feet; so that the difference be- 
tween them in soil and climate, may be almost as great at 
between one country and another. To this it may be 
owing, that corn seed in the Highlands is tolerably good 
in some places where it has been very seldom changed. 

Let us then give up no advantage that we have, but 
rather add to them all that we can. 

• Moss, or peat-earth, is sometimes turned out on ley 
ground in summer or early in autumn, and found to be - • 

beneficial ; especially when laid on thin sandy or gravelly 
soil. Some give the ground a sprinkling of lime before 
the moss is laid on. Others take a better way, by mix- 
ing both with other materials in a compost, where they 
first undergo a fermentation. Three parts of moss and 
one of dung, with the addition of some slaked lime, wfll 
make a good compost. The heap shoulif be feirmed at 
top like the roof of a house, and covered with thin turf 
to make it cast the rain, as too much wet would impede 
the fermenting process. When moss is used by itself, It 
should lie on the ground long enough to let It dry and 
pulverize before it is ploughed down ; for if it is buried 
in its wet spongy state, and in large clods, it will retain 
its water, and rather hurt than help the soil. 

The dust of dried peats, and the foundations of peat- 
stacks, have been found an excellent manure for potatoes; 
but the experiments may not yet be so numtfous as to 
enable one to recommend this manure boldly. If on 
further trial it shall be found to answe;r, it may prove of 
great service in a country which abounds^ witl; moss ; as 
peats might then be cast for manure as well as for fuel, 

and 
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and the poor be enabled to raise a greater quantity of po- 
tatoes*. 

As tlie parts of peat-earth, once thoroughly dried and 
separated, will not readily cohere again, they will, if plen- 
tifully laid on, help much to dry wet or spouty soil, and 
to destroy the tenacity of stiff clayey grounds. Perhaps 
^ the chief virtue of this manure lies in being applied to 
the soil that best suits it. The natural defect of any soil 
is cured by mixing with it any other soil of opposite 
qualities ; as gravel or sand with moss or clay, and vice 
versa. Most soils have their cure in their own under- 
stratums. Clay commonly has sand under it, and moss 
commonly lies on sand or gravel. Some of these under- 
stratums cast out of furrows upon the ridges, as pota- » 
toes are covered in the lazy-bed way, would in many cases 
greatly mend the surface soil. 

Lands which have a depth of soil, and are naturally 
good, but exhausted by long tillage, are wonderfully me- • 
liorated by trenching. The difference between doing this 
(a spit and a' half deep) and ploughing, is so inconsider- 
able, that the difference in one year’s crop will generally 
repay it, and the effeft will be visible for many years 
after. Besides the gain which the owner will derive from 
thus bringing ftxsh mould into aftion from time to time, 
it will furnish employment to the labouring poor, and so 
add pleasure to the profit. Ground that has been trenched 
■ formerly may be done over again for 30/. or less, per 


* since wtitin)!' the above, I have met with strong recommendations of 
this manure. It is much used in diflerent parts of Lancashire. .They 
cut the moss two or three feet deep, in small pieces as we do our jieats; 
and after it has got the summer’s drought and the winter's frost, by 
wUch it is impregnated with vital air, they cart it away, and lay it on 
the land. 
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acre; and what was never trenched, for double this, or 
little more, according to the nature of the ground. 

When there are large tuiharies or mosses, peat ashes 
might be made in great abundance in summer, and if 
kept dry so as to preserve their salts, would be a valuable 
manure, applied as a top-dressing on dry lands in spring; 
at the rate of 15 or 20 bushels to the acre. This would • 
greatly mend the quantity and quality of meadow hay, 
and would also answer well on strong dry clays. In many 
parts of England they carry this manure 15 or 20 miles, 
though we put no value upon it, because it is so easily 
obtained. Even the ashes made in a farmer’s family 
throughout the year, though of little value when thrown 
. dunghill, would be of great account if kept in a 

dry state till used in spring as a top-dressing to com, 

. clover, or meadow ground. 

In short, every animal and vegetable substance what- 
ever, is capable of being converted into dung, and no- 
thing should be lost ; for, according to our homely pro- 
verb, “ muck h the mother of the meal-chest." 

SEASON OF LAYING ON DUNG. 

The proper season for laying dung on meadow or ley 
grounds, is when they are bare, after being mowed or 
pastured, at any time from the beginning of July to the 
middle of September The sooner in the season it is laid 
on the better ; as then the grass will spring the sooner 
through it, and save its substance from being washed ' 
away by the rain or incorporated by the sun. The greater 
heat of the season at that time too, and especially if it be 
moist cloudy weather when it is laid out, will make it 
ferment the sooner, and incorporate with the sward ; so 

that It will produce in that very season a great increase 
of grass. V 

On 
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On arable lands that arc to be ploughed before wintcf, 
the dung should be laid on as soon as possible after the 
crop is removed, in order to rot the stubble and weeds 
while the sap is in them ; which will be a considerable 
addition to the dung. The sooner it is ploughed down 
the better, as it would greatly suffer by being exposed 
to frosts or rains. It should not, if possible, lie un.< 
covered a single day. 

If dung cannot be laid on ley or meadow in time to let 
the grass cover it, and on arable land in time to plough 
it down before winter, it is best in either case not to lay 
it on till spring ; as otherwise much of its virtue would 
be lost. In the meantime, if' the farmer wishes to have 
the carrying of his dung out of hand, it may be laid on 
the field in which it is to be used, in an oblong heap, 
compaftly made, and allowed to lie so till the warmth of 
spring shall make it ferment ; immediately after which 
it should be minutely spread, and ploughed down 
as. soon as possible, and before its heat and juices haVe 
had time to evaporate. Dung, if kept long after its fer- 
mentation is over, will lose much of its virtues. 

As our cattle arc poorly fed in winter, their dung is 
poor pf course ; so that the ground should have the 
greater quantity laid on, to make up for its defefi in 
quality. It is best to manure no more than can be ma- 
nured well. 


SECT, IV. WEEDING. 

The destroying of weeds by fallowing, drilling, hand- 
hoeing, and hand-weeding, is a very icssential part of 
farming. But with us it js woefully neglefVed, jexcept in 
the c.>se of potatoe crops and ftax, and a little that is deme 

in 
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Few of out fields have ever been under a fallow j ind 
Biany of them never under a drilled .or hoed trop» It 
may well be supposed, therefore, that they are generalljr 
very foul ; wlxich is indeed the case. The weeds make 
sometimes the bulkier part of the crop. How much 
better would it be to fallow a dirty field one year, and to 
have double the usual crop in the next ? In poor fields, 
Which never come under a drilled crop, there is no other 
way of destroying quicken-grass, wild mustard, wild 
marigold, and other annuals with which those fields 
abound. Without this or some drilled crop, abundance 
of manure M'ill only give abundance of weeds. 

Many of our fields, when left out to rest, aboitnd in 
large weeds-, especially ragwort and thistles. As these 
have winged seeds, one field will poison a dozen ; and 
according to the proverb, “ Om year's seeding is stven 
“ year’s ‘weeding.” A few farmers, and but a few, are 
at pains to cut them down in July, before they seed, by 
which they not only clean the ground, but add to their 
manure. Might not every herd have a weed-hock *, and 
u small bribe, for cutting down every large weed he may 
happen to meet with ? Most of these large weeds, if 
cut at the surface when in bloom, would bleed to death. 
It is to be hoped that every farmer will soon see the ad- 
vantage of converting weeds to manure ; and remember 
that if he tolerates the weeds, he must want the corn ; as 
they cannot both of them thrive together. 

Great care should be taken, that the grain which is 
sown may be perfectly free of the small seeds of weeds ; 
for these are too often sown with the grain in great abun- 
dance. Care should also be taken to keep any small 


^ A unall sharp- kiiiff, or hooked iron, fi*ed oa the Vnd of * Staff. 
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seeds winnowed from tlie corn from going to the duOg-> 
hilli where some of them might escape putrefaftion, 
and live to do more mischief. The safest way is to burn 
them. 

SECT. V. WATERING. 

' The watering of pasture and meadow grounds is justly 
considered as the greatest improvement which has taken 
place in the management of land in modern times. For- 
merly water was used only to moisten, but now it is 
found to manure the ground. In some parts of England 
this improvement has been long known, though it was 
not till lately that it attrafted the general attention of 
farmers. In this county so little has been done in this 
way as yet, that it is hardly worth the mentioning. The 
Duke of Argyle, who always sets the example in every 
useful improvement, has lately sent a flooder to inspeft 
several parts of his estate, with a view of introducing this 
improvement ; and there is no reason to doubt but the 
same beneficial effefb will follow as in England, and 
that others will follow the example. 

Land brought under this management in England, 
whatever be its l^ind or quality, is increased to double or 
treble its former value*. It requires no dung. It raises 
grass In the spring a full month sooner than the same 
fields could otherwise be made to yield it. The spring 
feed is worth at least a guinea per acre of meadow ground. 
It will yield afterwards two tons of hay per acre, and the 


• Someii'm« much more. Mr. Young, in his A^icultural Report pf 
Sussex, says, “ nreadows which formerly lett at 5s. the acre, now, 

^ watering, lett at M)s. and are valued at 60/.^ Mountain pasture 
might be improved in tiusiuatmcr as wcU arsicadows* 

t Utter* 
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laher-iiiath of that acre again is estimated at twenty 
shillings *. 

Such are the accounts commonly giVcn of the effefls 
of watering in England. Accordingly there are in only 
one county (that of Wilts), from 15,000 to 20,000 acres 
under this management ; and no less than 50,000 in the 
county of Dorset. Is it hot high time^ then, that we 
should thus improre the abundance of water with which 
we are supplied from every hill ? That it would be 
highly beneficial to do so, cannot admit of a dotobt. Na- 
ture herself shows it. Every little stream which rushes 
down along the mountain^ when it comes to any plain 
where it occasionally overflows its banks, has there me- 
liorated the herbage. There (if it is not a marsh, which 
requires a little art to co-operate with Nature), the heath 
and coarse grass are extirpated, and a close, fine, and 
sweet pile has occupied their room. Any person who 
has occasion to traverse our hills, need only look about 
him, and he will invariably see, that in whatever place, 
high or low, a stream has the opportunity of frequently 
overflowing its banks, there is a beautiful green, when 
all around it is a dismal or comparatively barren heath; In 
like manner, whenever any large stream has a plain at the 


• Mr. Wricht, Curatfe of South Gemey, who has wrote on this sub- 
ject, lays, that in iii, parish there are 300 acres watered by art, of which 
none were worth above lOr. al>om 20 years ago, and that now the worst 
of them will lett fbr two guineas ; and that the profit arising from this 
rhanageinent, upon the whole, tan be no less than 1000/. a year. He 
instances a held of about seven acres, the spring feed of which sold for 
seven guineas, and supjrortcd near 200 sheep from the first of March 
till the first of May ; the hay of which afterwards sold for .30 guineas, 
and the after-math for seven. A still stronger proof of the efficacy of 
Watering, is another instance which he givra of a field of seven acres, 
rtie whole crop of which, before watering, sold for 2/. but which has 
ever since been lett at the rent of 7 i per a«re. 
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foot of it (or iuver J, so low as to admit of being fre- 
quently overflown in the winter, we are sure of seeing 
an early spring of grass, and an excellent crop of meadow 
hay. A large plain of this kind, consisting of some hun- 
dreds of acres, lies at the foot of the water of Urchay, 
and yields, in consequence of its being frequently oven- 
flown in winter, a very ample crop of hay every year ; 
and that for time out of mind, without any other ma- 
nure. Similar, though smaller instances occur in all 
parts of the county, and plainly tell us how much \yemay 
avail ourselves of our streams of water. 

> Watering is an improvement peculiarly calculated for 
this county, where the rearing of cattle is the great atxl 
general obje^l, and where it would be of the highest con- 
sequence to increase their food, and of course their num- 
ber. The streams of water are so numerous and copious, 
that hardly any can -be at a loss for as much as he chooses ; 
and they come from such a height, that there will be 
little trouble or expense in condudling them to any part 
of the lower grounds. We are under no necessity of 
raising the water by opposing- -mounds and dams, as In 
other places ; so that wc can Carry on this improvement 
upon much easier terms than our English or Lowland 
neighbours j and may therefore reckon upon so much 
the greater advantage from it. Our soil may not perhaps 
be so good as theirs, but still we may Improve it, and be 
gainers in the same proportion. And if we can make one 
acre to be of as much value as several in their natural state, 
we certainly procure this great advantage very cheaply. 

But to increase the quantity of food for cattle is not 
the only, nor indeed the greatest advantage of this valu- 
able improvement. It is still of more consequence to have 
that food early in the spring, when we most need it. To 
the starved condition of our cattle in spring, it is no doubt 

owing 
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owing that thiy are often so dinunutire In their size, and 
so unhandsome in their shape. When the young of any 
cattle are starved and stinted in their youth at first, thby 
not only never get the better of this misfortune them* 
selves, but also convey their form atid size to their oflf* 
spring. Whereas plenty of milk and of grass for the young 
and tbeir dams, if obtained early in tl^e spring, would 
give them such life, and vigour, and size, as to make them 
appear a quite different breed from what they arc at pre- 
sent. Now the effedf of watering in England is, that it 
produces abundance of grass by the first of March : and 
thongh in our climate it should not be in the same for- 
wardness * till near a month later, still we should have 
it at least a month earlier than otherwise ; which would 
prove . of unspeakable advantage to our young cattle, 
whether lambs or calves, by furnishing them early with 
plenty of food. This would keep them always in a grow- 
ing state, mend their size and their shape, and soon mend 
the whole breed. I '; 

The astonishing perfoElion to whicli the famous Mr. 
Bakewell brought his breed of cattle in England, may 
be partly ascribed to his having practised watering so 
much earlier than any other in that part of the kingdom; 
and tliongli he cannot be accounted the inventor of that 
art, he had at least the honour and advantage of turning 
the effects of watering to the best account, by feeding 
bis young cattle upon it to the full, and thereby improv- 
ing both their shape and their size. And there is no 
reason to doubt, that a similar management would pro- 
duce a similar effcfl upon our cattle in Argyleshire. 

Cattle is oar staple commodity, and to increase their 


* The forwardnet, will depend much on the aoil, shelter, and exposure ; 
all which should be attended to, especially in one field, for first use. 

Q 3 number, 
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number, and improve their size and their breed, arc obr 
je£ts deserving our attention, and most likely to be attain- 
ed, as in England, by introducing the praAice of watering 
our pasture and meadow grounds. • In England the stock 
of a farm has been known to sell for more money than 
would have bought the farm itself at 30 years purchase*. 
Is it not time to learn from our neighbours, how to make 
the most of our advantages ? •. 

Having stated the advantages of watering, it remains to 
dire£l the farmer how to carry on the operation. But 
previous to this, it may be proper to say a little upon the 
principles on which water produces on the soil, those ef- 
fects which are ascribed to it } as the direftions will be 
the better understood, when we are first acquainted with 
the rational grounds upon which they are founded. 

What constitutes the food of plants, has been matter of 
much investigation among philosophers. No doubt a 
.considerable part of it consists of the parts of animal and 
vegetable substances, dissolved by putrefaflion so minutely, 
that they may be received and absorbed by the vessels of 
other plants again. To this process all the elements 
contribute their part, but how it is carried on, is a secret 
which we shall leave to philosophers to extort from Na- 
ture if they can. Enough for us to know that water is 
necessary to vegetation ; and that abundance of it, when 
administered skilfully, will greatly promote it. Whether 
it does this merely as an element, or only as a medium 
to convey to herbs the volatilized particles of matter, is 
of little moment to the practical farmer to know. Pro- 


• Mr. Fowler, in l.eice«terthire, rented a fam^ of between 300 and 
400 acres, at 310/. a year. In May 1791, his black cattle and sheep only 
were sold by autSUon for 6593/. lOr. sterling. This farm is said to havei 
been lett at its full value, though not lOn an acre. So that we have 
abundance of land etiutdly good. 
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Isibly it Scls in both capacities, and therefore the more 
muddy it is, the better ; as then it has the advantages of 
other adventitious qualities superadded to its own. , 

A field of seven acres in South Cerney was lett a few ■ 
years ago for 10/. an acrc» It has been since watered by • 
a stream which receives all the mud of half a mile of a 
public road ; in consequence of which it is become the 
richest land in the parish, and has produced at one crop 
18 loads of hay, of above 25 cwt. each. A field in Dor-, 
setshirc (mentioned by Mr. Boswell, who writes on this 
subject) was watered by a clear spring, rising just above 
it, in a barren sandy heath, “ and the event answered 
** the most sanguine wishes of the proprietor.” So that, 
according to the general do<ftrine upon this subjeft, any 
water* w'ill do much good (if not impregnated with mi- 
nerals), but that which is turbid or muddy ought, when 
it can be had, to be preferred. The washings of farm- 
yards, lint-ponds, and the turbid temporary floods, occa- 
sioned by sudden showers, ought all to be received into 
proper ditches, and directed over the land, instead of al- 
lowing them to run useless in their natural channels. 

‘ Moss, or peat-bog, abounds in this county. The sub- 
stance of this, according to naturalists, is corrupted ve- 
getables, and therefore a proper food for living plants. 
When a stream can be so directed as to wash such bogs 
into pasture or meadow ground, they will do much good, 
especially if they are brought to light gravelly soil, whose 
qualities are the opposite of moss : for soils of opposite 
qualities will always corredl and amend each other. 


• The purest water contains a large proportion of earth. Boyi.e found 
an ounce of common water contained six drams of a white light earth, 
imiissaiuble in water. This earth is probably .absorbed by the grass 
plants, as the water p.asses along. 

q In 
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In spoaking ef t|ia principles on which watering pro«' 
duces its effe£tj it may he observed, that it is a welUlcnowp- 
fa£t, that if a piece of timber is kept always in water, or 
always d^yi it may last for ages witliout being corrupted 
or decomposed. Bt»t if it is kept one while in water, and 
another while exposed to the air, its particles will soon 
be decomposed, apd moulder away to brittle dust. It is 
the same with a piece of earth. Keep it always wet, or 
always dry, apd its nature and quality will remain uni 
changed ; as the wet m^sh and dry hill will equally tes« 
tify, by being equally barren and unfruitful, The rays 
of the sun, opposed by a mass of mud> can penetrate very 
little into the one t and the rains running along the suT' 
face, can as little penetrate into the other ; so that tho 
verdure of both is scanty ; at least it is scanty on the bill„ 
and coarse and vile in the marsh,. But let the water and 
sun alternately a^l upon either^ by soaking and drying 
it by turns, and you will • spoo decompose its parts, and 
allow the roots of the grass and plants to penetrate thq 
soil with ease, seek theii' food at a distance, and that in 
the just temperature which they require for thriving. 
Then the finer grasses (which have also the finest roots) 
will be able to shoot their fibres, and forage for food 
and the consequence will be, that they will grow thick 
and luxuriant and so starve and choke those coarser 
plants, whose strong roots only could penetrate the 
ground before, and live in it, as their peculiar property. 
Accordingly, the watering of a field will be found tq 
mend the qvvality of the grass, as. well as tP add to its 
quantity*. 

This 


** Nothing improvts Und or gra»s »o much as watering. “The heri 
f bage, if coarse at first becomes finer; the soil, if swampy, becomes souset; 
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This account of the manner in which watcr> at least 
partly, produces its eSc£t, will dircft much to the attain- 
ment of the end proposed ; by teaching to make th^ 
water and sun alternately aft upon the soil, to pulverize 
it j the water, chiefly in winter and early in spring ; and 
the sun, chiefly in summex, when it has most efieft, and 
when the grass might be hurt by flooding it. The full ef- 
feft of this improvement, however, is not to be expefted 
the first or second year ; but the longer it is continued, 
the soil will still be mending. If the soil be open, warm, 
and sandy, the efieft will be more immediate ; but if it; 
be swampy, strong, and rushy, the efieft will be slower.^ 
In no case, howgver, will any one who condufts the imr 
provement with skill, have cause to repent of his under- 
taking. , 

In order to understand the mode of watering meadows 
properly, it would be necessary to see the operation. The 
following direftions, however, may be of some service*. 


** the depth of it> mould it augmented; and its quality is meliorated erery 
“year." 

.The W rilcr hat been for many years ia the use of sowing clu\-<cr and 
rye-grass, but never found tiie second year’s crop worth the saving for 
hay till last year, when, after having regularly watered the field, the so- 
cond year’s crop was at least as good as that of the first. A judicious 
ftnner who had remarked ka luauxiancy, requested to have the seed of 
the rye-grass saved, as he though; it of the true biennial kind, waich 
he had been long in quest of; .adding, that his second year’s crop was 
not worth the saving. Upon further explanation, however, it turned 
out that l>oth the seeds came from the same shop, so that the difference 
might fairly be ascribed to watering. 

♦ It is proper to observe, that the diredlions given on this suhjedl admit 
of great latitude : so that the pradlitioacr need nut be afraid of a failure, 
if circumstances should make it necessary in some measure to depart 
from them, 'i'he Sovereign Ruler of the Seasons gives not every year 
the same measure of rain and sunshine, yet in no year does the hu.band- 
pian lose hi, labour. 

Pilch 
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Pitch upon a field to which you can easily convey water } ' 
and from which you can as easily remove it. If it is wet, 
or troubled with top-'water, your first care must be to 
drain It, and keep off tlK top-water by a head-ditch : for 
the watering of wet ground would be only adding to its 
disease. Your head-ditch should, if possible, be so di- 
rected as to serve at the same time for 9 fence, and a re- 
servoir to water the field below. If it is requisite only 
for the last purpose, it need not be so wide as a fence. 
A ditch of three feet wide and two deep, may suit a field 
of a few acres. Let the lower edge of it be built firmly, 
so as to support the water, it least three or four inches 
above the surface of the field, with small flood-gates of 
timber, to let the water run out upon the field, or to 
stop it at pleasure. If the ground is unequal below, these 
should be at no great distance (perhaps 12 or 15 yards 
asunder), so that you may lead the water in any necessary 
direction, in straight or curved lines, as the surface may re- 
quire. The water itself will show you the level of these 
lines} as it will also correCt any mistake of the eye in draw- 
ing the head-ditch, if you have not a proper level *. If the 
field has a sensible descent, so much the better, as the 
water has the more effeCt when it runs rapidly, and is 
no where allowed to stagnate. If the distance from the 
top to the bottom of the field is considerable, it is better 
to make one or more other ditches at proper intervals 
across it, than to allow the same water to run over it all } 
as it is found to part with most of its vegetative quality 


* A rafter level, with a crow bar, marked in the middle; and having 
a line and plummet, made like a mason’s level, will answer the purpose; 
and may be made with little trouble. The span may be 10 or 12 feet. 
For the more easy carriage, the two sides and one end of the cross bar 
may be made to move on their nails, so that the three may fold together 
when the pin it taken out of the other end of the cross rafter. 
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by running over a considerable extent of grass, which ab- 
sorbs its nutritive particles as it passes along. When the 
water which entered the field muddy, has nm so far as 
to become perfcftly clear and limpid, it is best to let it 
run no further, unless the land needs to be pulverized 
more than manured. If the land is spongy or swampy; 
these cross ditches are the better of being at no great 
distance } as they will help to drain the soil one while, 
as well as water it the other, and will conduce much to 
bring it in a short time to a sound and firm state. 

If the ground which you wish to water has been for- 
merly arable, and shaped into large broad ridges, the 
easiest way is to cut a little bed for the water along the 
top of the ridge, and let it run over on each side, throw- 
ing here and there obstructions in its way, to turn it out 
of its channel. The length of the ridge will direCt you 
to give the proper size to this bed or channel of the 
water, which ought to grow less and less, in proportion 
^s it approaches the end of the ridge, as the further it 
runs the less water is needed. This direction, and that 
of throwing obstructions here and there in the way of 
the water, is applicable to every other little canal or sluice 
that may be requisite in tlie field, whether it is formed 
into ridges or not. In short, your business is to make 
the water run, from one to two inches deep, over every 
part of the field, and to keep it as much as you can a 
brisk or rapid motion. On the rapidity of the motion 
depends much of the efibCt. 

If you cannot easily command as much water as wiH 
cover the field at once, you can water it by turns. Abun- 
dance of w'ater will do no harm, provided it be no more 
than you can easily manage, without breaking the sur- 
face, or hurting your canals; of which you must especially 
beware in 'time of heavy rains or great fioeds. 

As 
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As soon as the fields arc Oateh bare in harrcst, all thfc 
ditches and canals should be clear and ready, so as to catch, 
if possible, the first floods after Michaelmas, as the waters 
will be tlieji enriched by the corrupted particles of all the , 
vegetables which fell to the ground in autumn. A good 
yaking at this time, if it can be had, is of more value 
than all that can be done afterwards. Tltc water may be 
kept on, for about a fortnight, if it be open light soil ; 
but for a longer time (three or four weeks), if it be strong 
or clayey soil, and esj»ecially if it be rushy. The water 
should then be turned off for a day or two in the first 
‘Case, and a week in the latter, to give the ground air, 
which will add to the tfiecl of the watering. The operation 
is then from time to time repeated, taking always parti- 
cular care to turn the fidd as dry as possible in the inter- 
vals between the waterings. In December and January, 
if it be not open weather, it may do as well to have the 
frdd generally flooded, as the running water wilt keep 
tlac frost from going much, into the ground, and hurting 
the grass-roots. 

. When the fidd is under water, it will be proper to go 
once or twice a week over it, to see that it be all covered, 
and that no obstrudion has fallen in the course of the 
canals. In February the water should be on but for a 
short time ; for then, if it is on for many days, especially 
in sunoy weather, it is apt, wlierever it stagnates, to get 
a while scum, which is an indication of pntrefadion 
begun in the grass or roots, and a sign that it is on too 
long, and ought immediately to be turned ofl^. 

When the grass is an inch or a little more in length, 
the watering may be given up, if there is not such frost 
as might hurt it ; in which case the water may be tlirown 
cn at night to save it from the frost, and in the day it 
may be exposed to the genial beams of the'-sun, which 

from 
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from this tim6 forward is thfe main requisite. But if this 
attention be thought troublesome, the watering mav he 
given up at such times as will allow the grass a day or 
two to dry and harden before the frost comes on ; after 
which it will not so readily be hurt. Upon the whole, it 
is thought better not to water when it is likely to freeze 
upon the grass. 

If tlie season is kindly, the ground will probaltly be ftt 
for being pastured some time towards the end of March j 
but unless it be firm dry soil, none but sheep or young 
light cattle should be allowed to feed upon it. It is par- 
ticularly fitted for calves, sheep, and lambs ; and to them 
the softer parts especially should be entirely devoted. 
After it is eaten bare, as early in May as other grass is in 
forwardness, it may be watered for a few days, and then 
allowed to remain for hay, if the farmer chooses. In 
England, laud under this management is commonly saved 
the first week of May*, and fit for being cut in six or 
seven weeks thereafter, 'when it yields at least two tons 
of hay per acre. With us it nuy possibly take a little- 
longer time, and for some years may p>erha['>s not yield 
quite so much ; but still the crop may be very profitable, 
and the more so, as we arc generally scarce of winter 
provender. After the crop is removed, the ground should 
be again watered for two or three days, and then saved 
for a few weeks, till it is fit for being pastured. 

On this head, it is proper to mention an observation to 
be met with in most of the writings on tins subject. It is, 
that lands watered in any of the summer months, though 
but for a day or two, produce grass on which it is not 
safe to allow sheep to pasture, as it causes the disease call- 
ed the rot; whereas the watering in autumn, winter, or 


• When late of being saved, die bay it too toft and wooliy. - • 
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spring, removes the cause of this disease from meiddlir# 
which had it. But this, if it should be found to hold 
here, will occasion no inconvenience, as other tattle may 
be turned upon the grass produced by summer watering. 

The above direftions may suffice, when aided by thO 
ingenuity of the Highlander*. His own experience will 
soon stand him in more stead thail many precepts. What 
h to be feared is, that he may iwt readily attempt the 
business, nor submit to the labour and trouble here pre- 
scribed to him. It will, however, infer but bttle expense! 


• It has been already observed, that these direi5tions, though agreeable 
to the general practice, admit of great latitude. This will appear from 
tlie following account of the celebrated Mr. Bakewell’s pradbee^ 
“ Mr. Bakewell has been in the pracTiice of watering his meadow and 
“ pasture lands, which he considers a great improvement, as superseding 
“ the necessity of manure. He has no regular or fixed period for water- 
“ ing, as in Wiltshire, but keeps watering all the year round, cutting 
“ generally four times in the season, and giving what is cut green to 
“ the cattle in the house. He has mowers constantly at work, and says 
he keeps cutting till Christmas. The time and manner of watering, 

• Mr. Bakewell says, is very discretionary, and depends much upon 
" situation. When very hot, the water is allowed to continue forty-eight 
“ hours ; when moderate, about four days ; and when cold, about two 

• weeks. Watering is one of the greatest means of improvement that 
“ can possibly be Introduced into many parts of Scotland. Mr. Eaxk- 
“ WELL thinks it would also be of considerable benefit even to arable 

land, where it could be accomplished.” Qhitrvatlons on Shee^f*trmino^ 
Arable laud is vastly meliorated by watering; but, if it is not under 
sward, the water should not run rapidly over it, lest it wash away some 
of the soiL A field at Lochsanish, near Campbclton, which Is frequently 
ox'erflown in winter, has this year produced the sixth crop of oats run- 
ning, and it is thought too rank. If the crop is varied, it may need no 
other manure for ever. An outfield in the farm of Kinchrakin, in Glen- 
urchay, overflown in the same manner, has had no other manure in the 
memory of a man past 80; during which time it was under the same 
management with another which w'as regularly teathed or manured by 
the folding of cattle. It is astonishing tliat Art has been so slow in Imia 
Vihig Jlaiurc. 

or 
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or trouble, to make the experiment upon a small spot ; 
and, if he does it fairly, the success may allure, )iim to 
do more with alacrity. But if any will not be persuaded 
even to this, let him at least turn the mountain stream here 
and there out of its course, where he can do it with the 
greatest ease, and let it occasionally spread itself along the 
face of the hills. In such a measure as will not endtinger 
the breaking of the surface. Even this will be attended 
with advantage : it will help to eradicate the heath, moss 
(or fog)i and coarse grass, and so increase the quantity 
and mend the quality of the pasture- 

The Writer recollefts to have observed, above thirty 
years ago, a striking instance of the cffedl of watering on 
the face of a bleak mountain. A green stripe ran a con- 
siderable way across a dark heath, with which it formed 
such a contrast, that he was induced to go to the spot and 
examine into the Cause ; and found it had been the lade, 
or traff, by which water had been once condufted to a 
com-mill. It had been dry, and ncgkftcd time out of 
mind ; but the effeft of the watering still continued; and 
the hill was beautified and meliorated for a considerable 
space below, by the water which In the days of yore had 
overflowed this little channel. 

Upon the whole, the advantages of watering are so 
great and obvious, so well suited to this county, and so 
easily obtained from the multiplicity and descent of the 
streams, that there can be no doubt, if the improvement 
were once generally known, it would be generally prac- 
tised. To what extent it is capable of being carried in 
this county, it is difficult to say. If in Wiltshire there 
are near 20,000 acres under the watering system, and 
50,000 in Dorsetshire, the greater extent and more no- 
merous streams of this county might admit of a great deal 
more ; and if the value of such ground may fairly be 
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called three pounds per acre*,” how immerisc upon thtf 
whole would be the benefit ! Even the poorest hilly 
ground is capable of wonderful improvement by waters 
ing ; and the benefit of that improvement is ensured, aS 
long as water shall continue to run, and grass to grow. 

Watering is beyond a doubt the first and greatest im- 
provement, at the least expense, ever discovered f.” 


CHAP. xiir. 

LIVE STOCK. 


SECT. I. CATTLE. 

r 

BLACK cattle were (till sheep have been ^lately in- 
troduced) the principal export of this county, and the 
chief care of the farmer was to rear them. They still 
make the greatest part of the live stock of the lower part 
/ of the county, where a great part of the lands is in tillage, 
and where the hills connefted with them are not exten- 
sive enough for sheep-walks. The cattle are a small 


• AgrituUnrai Rtfinrt tf IViltj, p. 34. “Blit titfcni ar a patt ef »' etiaepa 
“• breeding farm (add* the author), its value is almost beyond coropu- 
“ tation.” 


f Agricultural JR fort of IVoreeittr 
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hordf breed, generally weighing, when fat, frdm five to ' 
six stone the quarter. Few of them are polled, biit the - 
horn is gener,ally small. Gentlemen who have paid at- 
tention to breed and rearing, have of late greatly im- 
proved both the shape and size of their cattle. These 
sometimes give from 20 to. 30 guineas for a bull, and) 
from. 10 to 15 for a handsome breeding cow. Among i 
the ordinary tenants, however, this improvement goes ' 
on but slowly. With them milk is the great ohjeft: and • 
that is obtained if the cow has got a calf. Their 'farms, r 
too, are generally overstocked \ so that the cattle are at * 
all ages stinted in their food, and prevented from attain- 
ing to their proper size. It is to be hoped that the high - 
prices obtained for handsome and well reared cattle, will i 
soon lead them to attend more to the breed and to the 
rearing. When our lands arc better cultivated, and green » 
crops introduced, our catde will be very different 'from i 
what they are at present, when in winter, espcci^ly, they t 
ore half starved on scanty portions of dry straw, or left' ’ 
to their own shift in bleak enclosures. 

In the distridl of Kintyre, the cattle are generally less i 
handsome than in other parts of the county; but they* 
give more milk ; to which they have a greater aptitude I 
than to fatten. But their giving more milk may not be* 
so much owing to their shape, as to their having less i 
distance to travel for their food, to their being comfort- 
ably housed at noon and night, and to their having; on > 
these occasions, a handful of food; which, procured with- ‘ 
out toil or trouble, is equal to three times as much, when - 
gathered perhaps by travelling two or three miles, and ’ 
picking it up on bare p-astures. A common etror inmost F 
p^tsiof the county, is, to drive the cattle daily over the': 
greatest part of the farm, instead of making them eat it < 
alternately in patches, and giving them clean grass in sue- * 

^XRCYLE.] R cession. 
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cession. In this, as in many other respcAs, enclosures 
would be of the greatest benefit. The cattle could feed 
unmolested, and the grass would go a greater length, by 
being regularly consumed. 

Whether a handsome shape, and a disposition to fatten 
easily, be qualities that are compatible with giving much 
milk, is doubted by many ; though it is probable that, 
by proper attention and perseverance, all these qualities 
might be combined. If not, it should be rerqembcred 
that the handsomest animal is the easiest fed, and that 
the cows which have less milk, have it of so much better 
quality, as to make the difference not so great as is com- 
monly imagined. The butter and cheese from thick milk 
is not only more, but also of a richer quality. 

It is not thought advisable to change the breed, or even 
to cross them with any other, except such as are of the 
true Highland kind. The most, therefore, that is done 
in this way, is to bring handsome bulls and cows, some- 
times from Sky, Kintail, and Lochaber, to mix with the 
breed of the county, which are of the same origin ; only 
that on some parts of the coast, particularly in Kintyre, 
a part of them are corrupted by a mixture of Irish blood. 
No breed less hardy than our own, would bear to lie out 
in winter, as is sometimes necessary ; and no breed much 
heavier than our own, would fit our rough ground and 
short pasture. The size of the cattle should always 
correspond to the ground and pasture, and it is much 
safer to be under the measure than above it. In any 
ground or pasture, indeed, it is a question whether the 
profit upon the smaller be not greater than upon the 
larger cattle ; as the risk is less, and a greater number of > 
them may be maintained. So that in every view, it is 
better to be at pains to improve our own breed than to 
introduce any other. It is probable that the best of our 

• ^ • own 
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own breed, if pains were taken to select and rear them 
properly, might be made the foundation of making the 
best and most profitable breed for any part of the king- 
dom ; as they arc hardy, light in the bone, and easily 
fattened. These qualities fit them for giving the best 
return j and that must be the best breed which will pay 
most from any given spot of ground. 

On this subjefl the opinion of the late Mr. BaKEWELL* 
who was undoubtedly the best judge of cattle in the 
kingdom, ought to be decisive. This gentleman, ac- 
cording to the report of Messrs. Redhead, Laing, and 
Marshall*, to Sir John Sinclair, signified, “ that he 
“ questioned much if the West Highland Scotch were 
“ not the best kind of black cattle.” He added, " that, 
“ in his opinion, many small are to be preferred to a few 

large } if the same quantity of pasture or food will pay 
“ equally, by feeding the many, as the fewf.” The re- 
porters add, “ The criterion of excellence with Mr. 

Bakewell seems to be, "whal tvill pay most for the same 
“ quantity of food." No other criterion will be long rc- 


* ObservatioDi oa the Different Breeds of Sheep, &c. p. 36. 

I Mr. Abraham Joses, a Norfolk fanner, gives tlie same opinioa 
respedting tlic Argjlc breed of cattle. He says, “ There arc several 
“ breeds of cattle in Scotland ; as the Calloway, the Fife, the Argyle, and 
“ the Sky; but, from all the experience 1 have had, I prefer the Argyle, 
or West Highland. 1 consider them to be the most profitable cattle ia 
“ Great Britain for fattening. If bought at four years old, they both 
“ grow in size, and fatten at the same time, and make a very quick rctura 
“ of profit. .They are horned, generally black, and weigh, when fatten- 
“ ed, about 560 pounds (16 ounces to the pound). That medium size is 
“ always sure to fetch the best price at market.” MUt-Zatiiaa 
Appendix Na II. 

** Admiral Keith Stcwart lately introduced (into Galloway) a beau- 
“ tiful Argyleshire bull, which he considered to have made the greatest 
" improvemeut of any on the country breed.” Agr. Rtp of Calloviay^ 
p. 32. 
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garded by any man of prudence. A gentleman of this 
county (Mr. Campbell, of Barcaldine), by way of expe- 
riment bn the breed, reared two bullocks to such a size 
- 1 
as to fetch 20/. each, at the market ; but did not choose 

to proceed any further in that system. 

" Those whose objed is to rear good cattle, make very 
little butter and cheese, as they generally rear a calf for 
every cow, and give It almost all the milk. A bull calf 
is sometimes allowed the milk of two cows till he is well 
brought forward^ The cows are also allowed to go soon 
dry, that they may be kept in the better order. The 
three year old cattle of gentlemen, reared in this man- 
ner, sold last year to English dealers at from 61 . to 7/.* ; 
which is at least a third more than was fetched by the , 
cattle of the ordinary tenants, who take the best share 
of the milk from the calves, and also pay less attention to 
their grasi ^ The IntrodufUon of winter green food, and ^ 
the practice of watering would be of vast advantage to 
the young cattle, and also give a large surplus of milk for 
the dairy. 

• ’ In the distrift of Kintyre the dairy is more attended to 
than rearing. The other districts barely serve themselves, 
but this has yearly a considerable quantity of butter and 
cheese to spare. The butter is reckoned good, only that 
as a pound of salt is cheaper than a pound of butter, there 
is generally a greater quantity of the salt given to the 


* This year (1796) >ome parcels of then) sold as high as 9/. IS /. In 
1797, some fetched from 104 to 12/. 

Before the price of black cattle got up thus high, the Duke of Aa- 
ctce’s Highland bullocks, reared in Inveraray, and sent to fatten for a 
year in Koseneath, to the number of about 50 annually, were sold to the 
butchers, when hve or six years old, at from 114 to 144 per head. 
Dumiarteiiitire Report, p. 60. 
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butter than what would serve to cure it*. The cheese is 
reckoned bad, especially till it is 12 or IS months old; 
but almost any cheese requires that age ta ripen. What 
makes it so bad, is, that the milk is generally kept 45 
hours to cast cream, and by that time sortie of it is apt 
to get sour, and to spoil tire cheese, which at any rate 
must be extremely poor. In other parts of the county, 
they generally keep the milk but 24 hours, and they 
make the cheese every day ; whereas in Kintyre, in order 
to make the cheese the larger, they commonly keep the 
curds of to-day to mix with those of to-morrow, and 
make only one cheese in the two days. This is apt to 
make the cheese heave and crack, as one part of the curds 
will be stiffer and drier than the other. , 

Most use the upright, but some the barrel-chum. The 
first is easier kept clean, and can be wrought with a more 
steady and uniform agitation, which is of great conse- 
quence. The butter is commonly made once a week ; 
though some, who have much milk, make it twice in that 
time. Perhaps this is as short a time as should be allowed 
the cream, in order to acquire that degree of acidity 
which is necessary for converting it to butter. Some 
mix with the cream the last portion of the milk taken 
firom the cow, which is the thickek, as soon as it is 
milked. The cream is kept in large earthen dishes, or 
crocks, till it is ready to be churned ; some keep it in a 
wooden vessel, with a spigot at the bottom, to drain off 
most of the thin serous part before it is put in the churn. 
In summer the cream is kept in a cool place, and in winter 

I T 

‘ • The following receipt for salting butter has appeared in several pub- 
lications. “ Take two parts of common salt, one of sugar, and one of 
“aaltpetre; beat and blend them well together, and give one ounce of 
“ this mixture to sixteen ounces of butter. The butter should not be 
“ UK'd for three or four weeks ; but it will keep three or four years.” 
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near the fire, or the vessel in which it is kept is immersed 
in warm water, to promote acidity, and to facilitate the 
process of churning. The butter, as soon as gathered, is 
immersed in cold water (which some think is improper), 
and then the milk carefully beaten out of it with tlie 
hand. Immersing the dish in cold water, if the butter 
is too soft, and beating out the milk with a wooden 
paddle, W’ould be better, as the warmth of the hand will 
too much soften the butter. The salt is then thoroughly 
and minutely mixed, but, as already observed, without 
any fixed rule as to the proper proportion. ^ 

The process of cheese-making, as commonly praflised 
in this county, has nothing in it so peculiar as to require 
a detail. A few have lately begun to imitate the Cheshire, 
and a few the Stilton mode, which are considered as im- 
provements. But as both modes require the cream to be 
added to the milk, the farmer who makes for sale, is yet 
doubtful whether any of these modes will turn to more 
account than his own. To give him an opportunity of 
trying, the necessary direfUons for both are here set 
down. In the first way, the milk of last evening is 
warmed to the same heat with the milk now taken from, 
the cow, and both mixed together. The cream of last 
night is also added, after diluting it with a little warm 
water, to make it mix the better. The rennet is then 
put in, and the whole well stirred. . If colouring . is wished 
for (which it ought not), a little of the infusion of Spanish 
arnotto, marigold, or carrot, may be added, at the same 
time with the rennet. If the milk was of the proper 
warmth (that Is, not quite so warm as w'hen taken from 
the cow), and the proper quantity of rennet given, it will 
take near an hour and a half to coagulate } unless a little 
salt was put in to accelerate the process. If it was too' 
hot, or got too much rennet, it will come too soon, and 
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give less curds, and tough cheese. A cheese-knife of lath, 
drawn crossways, in all direftions from top to bottom, 
will help to separate the whey ; which ought to be ppr- 
feftly green, when well made. The curds are then broke 
with the hand, left near half an hour to subside, and the 
whey then taken off. They are again broke, allowed to 
subside, and the whey again drained off. After this they 
are squeezed, broke and rubbed down very fine with the 
hand, mixed with salt, put in a coarse cloth in the vat ; 
well squeezed ; in a little while taken out, wrapped in a 
dry cloth and inverted in the vat, and again squeezed. 
The cheese is then put, in a clean cloth, into the press ; 
the cloth changed and the cheese turned within an hour, 
and again in the evening. After 48 hours it is taken out 
and put in a salting tub, for two or three days, turning 
and salting it each day in the cloth, which is twice 
changed. It is then for seven or eight days placed on a 
salting bench, where it is turned over and rubbed with a , 
little salt every day. After this it is washed in lukewarm 
water, dried, and rubbed over with a little fresh butter ; 
and afterwards frequently turned and rubbed with a cloth, 
in the checse-roorti, which should be a place of moderate 
warmth. A pound of salt is allowed to have been expended 
on 20 of cheese. 

To make cheese In the Stilton way : “ Take the night’s 
cream and put it to the morning’s milk, with the ren- 
“ net ; when the curd is come, it is not to be broke, as 
“ is done with other cheeses ; but take it out with a skim- 
** ming dish altogether, and put it in a sieve to drain gra- 
« dually ; and as it drains, keep gradually pressing it, 

“ till it becomes firm and dry ; then place it in a wooden 
hoop ; afterwards to be kept dry on boards, turned 
frequently, with cloth binders round it, which are to 
be tightened, as occasion requires.” Some hang it up 
R 4 in 
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a net, flowing it to drop, and tightming it oecasionailjr 
,as before. • ‘ 

. It is to be regretted that the process of making j good 
:butter and cheese, which depends on so nuny ndnutf 
ciroumstapces, has not been more attended to. Much ctf 
(the excellence must no doubt depend upon the pasture, 
,^d upon the quality of the milk, but perhaps more de- 
^pends on a proper management. The cattle should not 
;be chased or over-driven before they are milked, which 
..would give their milk too much agitation j nor should 
.the ipilk be carried far after it is taken from the, cpw. 
;The mUk should be well drained from the cow, not only 
.because the last drop js the best, but also becat^e if apy 
is left, and that frequently, it has a tendency to put the 
cow dry. As the first cream which nfilk thfpws qp is 
best, and the last very poor, the butter will be the worse, 
as well as the^ecse, if milk is allowed to lio ^ 

.casting cream. To have both toicfably g<?od» the time 
should npt o^ceed 1$ hours, hfufh depends on keeping 
all the yesgpls, clean,, swpct, cool, and dry.; The milk- 
.house .too should be cool and clean, and if a small rivul^ 
were to run through it, it would be so much the, better ji 
as this would conduce to cleanliness and circulation of 
the air. Much also depends on not using the milk any 
warmer than is necessary tp make it coagulate*, an<f on 
.allowing curdssuffi.cient tinje to form. But stUI more 
depends on the goodness of the rennet, and on giving 
the just quantity that will suffice. .The most approved 
.method of making rennpt is as follows : 


• When too warm, the oily particles are melted, and go offin tbewhey. 
In England they make wheyabutter of an inferior quality ; which shows, 
that, in spite of evwy atteDtioa,iame of the oil or butter wiU remain ut 
tk?whey, , .... „ 
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. “ Take the ‘maw^^n trf a cai£ which has fed entirely’ 
** upon milk} after it is cold wash it gently in water, fill it 
nearly with salt, and place it on a layer of salt in the 
** bottom of an earthen mug. One or two more, with' 
salt between, and a .good deal atwve them, may be put 
in the same mug, and kept in a cool place, with a slate 
“ on the top, for six or eight months, or till cheese- 
making time next year. The skins are then taken out, 
“ and the brine allowed to drain from them j after which 
they are distended on small hoops or splinters, put 
crossways within them, till they dry. Put the skins 
then in an open vessel, with three English pints (or 
** Scotch mutchkins) of pure ^ring water for each skin. 

Let them stand 24 hours ; after which take them out, 
‘f and infuse them other 24 hours in other water, but no 
more than a third of the former quantity. Mix those 
*• two infusions together*, pass them through a fine linen 
sieve, and give it salt till the water is more than satu* 


• Instead of two infusions, some use only one, giving four Eiiglisli pints 
(or one Scotch) to the skin ; aad direft the water to be 6rst boiled, and 
mixed with salt into brine that will switn an egg, and then to let the 
heat go olT till it is lukewarm, before the skin is put in for 24 hours to 
steep. 

As it was an old custom in the Highlands to mix aromatic herbs with 
the rennet, it may be observed, that this has been lately recommended 
in the Bath Papers. “ When the maw.skin is well prepared, two qoartt 
* (a Scotch pint).of soft pure wilder should be mixed with salt, in which 
" should be put sweet-brier, rose-leaves and flowers, cinnamon, mace, 
“ cloves, and, in short, almost every spice and aromatic that can be pro- 
's cured: boil them gently till the liquor is reduced to three pints (of 
“ Scotch mutchkins), taking care it -be net smoked; strain it clean from 
“ the spices, and when nnlk.wann, |K>ur it into the maw: a lemon may 
** then be sliced into it, and remain a day or two; after which it should 
“ be strained, and put in a bottle well corked; a-Vl it will keep good for 
a year or more. A small quantity of it will turn the milk, and give the 
« pbeete * pleasing flavour.” 

“ rated. 
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“ ntei]» and some remain undissolved at the bottom. 
“ When anf is taken out, the whole should be stirred, 
** the scam from dme to time taken off th^ top ; and k 
“ little fresh salt added, when it is observed that there is 
** none andisstrfved at the bottom. Rather less than a' 
** gill will serve for 301b. of cheese.”" .i ^ • ' 

J2v fcllnving account of the Argyleshire breed of Cattle vai 

drawn up from Notes furnished to the President of the 

Board of Agriculture, by D. CAMPBELL, Esq. of Corn- 

Ec, in answer to printed Queries. 

• The most profitable breed of cattle, and that which is 
found to be best suited for Argyleshire, is the true West 
Highland breed. It was for some time considered as an 
improvement upon this breed to cross it with cattle 
brought from Sky. But from superior breeding, and 
greater attention in rearing,* the nativo breed of Argylc- 
•bire is now of a much greater size than that of Sky. 

Crossing the true Highland breed with any other, ought 
to be avoided ; as it is found, from experience, that the 
native breed is spoiled by it ; for, though they do not 
degenerate in size by this management, they degenerate 
in the quality of the beef, and in feeding true. The 
native breed are always the hardiest cattle, and the best 
feeders. 

‘ Some Galloway cattle have been introduced, and found 
to answer pretty tvell ; but they are not equal to the native 
breed. Crossing the native with the Galloway breed has 
also been praflised; but the true native breed was found 
to be superior to this cross-breed, and always preferred to 
any other by the English buyers, as they fattro quicker 
and truer. 

'Hie form most wished for is, to get them short in the 
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legs, round in the body, straight in the back, and long in 
the snout. They are of various colours,, black, dun, 
branded, and brown ■, but the black is the most common, 
and the most run upon. < 

When in good condition, and from three to four years 
old, when they are commonly sold off, the carcass may 
weigh from 360 to 4001b. avoirdupois. But such as are 
brought to better pasture, as in England, may be brought 
to weigh 560lb. or more. The price is, generally ac- 
cording to the size and shape, but occasionally varies ac- 
cording to the demand. 

, They are not wrought, nor supposed to be well calcu- 
lated for working, as they are too hght for that purpose; 

It is the general opinion, that it is proper to change the 
bull every third year; as bulling his own offspring is 
thought to degenerate the breed. Bulls are therefore 
commonly disposed of at the age of six, though tliey re- 
tain their vigour till they are ten years old. No person 
wishes to have more of these animals than is necessary to 
serve his fold of cows. Premiums given to those who 
have the best bulls, has been found to be the best method 
of encouraging particular breeds. 

The best breeds of cattle in Argyleshire are in the dis- 
tridb of Argyle, Lorn, Islay, Colonsa, and Mull ; and the 
Duke of Argyle, Mr. Campbell of Kilmartin, Mr. 
Campbell of Shawfield, Mr. Macneil of Oronsa, Mr. 
Campbell of Degnish, and Mr. Macdougal of Ardin- 
traivc, are the most celebrated breeders. Indeed, it is 
now become a matter of competition, who shall rear the 
highest ; so that the breed of cattle is. daily improving in 
shape and size. 

The handsomest cows of the native breed, and such as 
have the strongest bone, do not give much milk, but what 
tliey have is very rich. Rearing is more attended to 

than 
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than ti\e Bsiry fe of the county, excepting the 

d5sti‘ift df 'Kihtyi‘e,'Wh%!#'c the mdking of butter and cheese 
has g^craHy-^bt the 'preference. 

Cows commonly calve in March and April. No calvcS 
br^ rdared without 'getting ntillc. They are klinost all 
allowed 'to 'suck the‘cbfrs'5 Which is ihbught preferable 
to what is called rcirihg bjr the dish. They are weaned 
at six months old, and for the last eight days, arc allowed 
to suck their dims biily bncc a day, till the cows dry' up. 
They ire then 'sepil'afed and put into hay fbggage, or 
some other rich pasture. 

thnry cows and ftttehihg cows arc fed in the best low 
lands ih (nJtnirter, and housed in winter ; when they are 
fed on ttfafr first, and then dn hay ; and in the spring 
they get soihb cbfn ahd potatoes, if they require it. The 
young cattle art fed on the hills during stlmmbr and har- 
vesti and breHlgtit t6 the low grounds in winter, and oc- 
tasltekByfedlWftSitoSWahd hay,- if hccc'sSafy t but If the 
Jiastnih h commonly the cise, they seldom 

fcqniire iriy'hatid-fceding in Winter. 

^ "iwfdsor sheds are not much used. The housed cattle 
arc kept in close houses. Great -attention is given to 
keep them clean ; and it Were to be w-ished, that care 
was taken to preserve their now negle£led urine, which 
would be a very great addition to the manure. 

The keeping of all honsed cattle cool rather than 
hot, is thought an advantage ; and they feed better' 
and quicker, if care is always taken to keep them clean • 
arid dry. 

As our folds of rearing cattle are throng, and must 
be gathered morning and evening, the size of Our en- 
closures for siVcli stock must be from 20 to 30 acres ; , 
bnt for fatting cattle, enclosures of from five to fen acres 
Are perhaps the best*. • ^ 

True 
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True Highland bfed cow^ ought never to be kepf^^after. 
they are nine years old j as^after that age they fall off in 
value, and do not feed so true. Indeed, the English 
buyers d(^ not wish them older than six at most j and 
they buy heifers of three, four, or five years old, much 
higher, in proportion to their weight, than cows of the 
same br^pd that are more advanced in agfe. 

The distempers to which Highland cattle are most 
liable are, black spall, bloody water, flux, and picking 
calf. A cure for the black spall and picking calf is much 
wanted *. 

Account 


* The W riter of the Report has omitted to say any thing of the dis. 
eases of cattle, as he did not hear any thing that looked like a rational 
cure, and did not choose to relate idle and superstitious prat^ficcs. One 
gentleman of considerable experience in rearing, says, he has been in 
the use of keeping one or two. swine to pasture with his cattle which >• 
he thought a sure preventative of the iUd tfalU , Perhaps th? swipe ept 
up some noxious plants that might be fatal to the cows. But on this 
point some further eijjerience must decide. 

In the Eticx Rcfart (p. Ii!7), “ Bleeding, when the pows mc from pne- , 
“ third to half gone with calf, it earnestly recommended as a prevenla-^ 
“ tive against premature calving ; and when the,, accident docs.happen, 

“ to bury the abortion tmmediaiely^and .to keep the, cow as widely m 

* apart as possible from the hcrcL To be particularly preful that site » 
“ does not receive the bull that herds with the,. cows ; at least not till .> 

* after such a lapse of time as, syitli good reason, slip may be thought a 
** completely peeovered, and free from the po^ibility of ,cauninuiucatii^ 

* the smallest iufedliion." i 

“ For the disease called the red teater^ or bloody urine, , bleeding .. 
“ and change of food have been, in many par;s, found elledlually to , 

* answer." , 

In the Ciaftr Ref/irt, it is said, “ A handful of sal^ . an4 a hapdful ,of 

* oatmeal, after bmng fried in a pan till black, are givm? in a ^uptt , 

* (chapitjoi cold, butter-milk ; the beast being kept (rom food some 

* little time before, This,^ once or twice given, is said to remove the , 

* , complaint, if pot too long ncglct^d., ^ Should the ^ ow be bound, as ^ 
f tometimes bappepi^alt^. the medicine, stiil'9atn;eal,grpel, two .quarts . 

“ (a Scotch 
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Account of the Expense of rearing a Highland 
Argjleshire, 

•£' 

To milk to the calf while sucking, a Scotch ^ 
pint per day for six months, at 1 d. per pint*, J 
To expense of keeping the calf housed, and' 
fed on straw and hay, during the first win- 1 
ter, 12/. but dedu£ling 3/. for manure, 
remains, • ••MM ••••M««M*«M*»MM^»«*«***«»«««*«*M •<••••• 

To pasture next summer on hill-grass, 

To keeping next winter on low grounds, and l 
fed in the fields with hay, when necessary, / 

To pasture on hilly ground next summer, T 
being then two and a half years old, I 


> J 


Stot in 

/• d» 

15 2 

9 0 

I 

7 6 , 
10 0 

7 6 


£.2 9 2 . 


* (a Scotch pint) at a time, should be given twice or thrice a day, till ' 
“ the complaint is removed.” 

* For icoarmg in taiots, milk and water thickened with bean or ' 

* wheat flour, is given for their food till the scouring is removed,- 

* or one or two half pint (Scotch half-mutchkin) drenches of rennet”— 

hut. 

" When the teat cracks, and the bag becomes hard and inflamed, with 
“ swelling in the udder (called thegargfcy, the cow should be blooded, 

* her udder well washed, and anointed with hog's-lard, or sweet oil, or 
” other ointment. Some recommend washing with butter-milk and 
“ salt, or salt and water.”— anJ CbeiUr Seporti. 

For jwtUmg in thvtr, some recommend two ounces of Castile soap, 
and some an egg-shell full of tar, to prevent the necessity of tapping; 
and some recommend (what promises to be more elTeiitual), to tlirust 
down a hollow cane four or five feet long, with a syringe in it, to ex- 
traA the air, and remove any obstruAion at the mouth of the maw. 

When a potatoe or turnip sticks in the throat, it may be thrust down 
with a staff, or any smooch stick. ' 

* It is thought the allowance made by Mr. Campbell (a cbopin each 

end of the day) is too small, at least by one half; and the price 
pot upon the milk is but one half of what it draws when it is sold, which 
must greatly reduce the profit below what is above stated. ‘ * 

Our 
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Our best breed of cattle in Argylesbire, of the above 
age and feeding, sold this year (1796) at 8/. per head. 
Dedudl for risk one in twenty (each year of the two and * 
a half), or an eighth part, there remain 7 /■ ; from which 
dedudl the expense as above, and there remain 4/. 10/. lOd. ' 
of profk to the rearer, burdened with the interest of the 
money in stock. But as cattle sold remarkably high this 
year, the ordinary profit may be stated at S/. 10/. lOJ. 
and that of the cattle of small tenants only at 
2 /. 10 /.- lOd. 

Some winter their calves in open sheds, where they 
arc fed with hay in racks, and have the liberty of going 
out and in at pleasure. This makes the cattle hardier 
and truer feeders. The feeding of young cattle with tur- 
nip, &c. is not yet praflised. But the feeding of milk 
cows in spring with potatoes, along with straw and hay, 
is a frequent prafUce. The potatoes are given raw or 
boiled, as most convenient. 

The fattening of hogs with boiled potatoes is also prac- 
tised, and found to answer i well, with the addition of’ 
meal or corn for the last fortnight before they are killed. 
It is of consequence to give them always a dry and dean 
bed I for cleanliness is very material in feeding all 
animals. 



SECT. JI. SHEEP. 

This useful animal was, till very lately, much ne- 
glected in this county. Few wished to have any more 
sheep than what was requisite for their o^vn domestic use. 
There was little demand for wool or mutton from other 
quarters^ and very little to spare if there had. The few 

sheep 
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sbeep which we had were under the most barbaroi|s ma- 
nagement. Their pasture was poor, and often at a great 
distance. They were folded in summer and harvest, and- 
Imused in winter and spring. No attention was psud to 
the change or choice of rams, and they were often left , 
to their own discretion as to the season of breedings 
. The consequence was, that the lambs came before the 
grass, and of course they were all stinted, and many of ' 
them starved. From the middle of May the lambs were 
deprived of half the milk, by separating them at night • 
from their dams, which were milked in the morning. 
About the end of June the lambs were weaned •, and the 
manner of doing it was sometimes by tying a small stick > 
across in their mouth, which not only prevented themi. 
from suckling, but even from pasturing with any tole- ^ 
Table ease. After this, the ewes continued to be milked > 
evening and morning till some time in September. • It is ; 
unnecessary to add, that the flock did not thrive. -It is 
rather a wonder that the species did not become altogether 
extinct. Nothing but their remarkable hardiness could ’ 
save them from utter perdition under such wretched ‘ 
management. They became, however, small and ill- 
shaped *, but, in general, they still retained a fine pile < 
of wool. The breed was white-faced, some of'thera- 
orange-faced ; a few of them polled *, but generally 
homed. Many of them were black and grey, which 
were more favourite colours than white, as they saved 
the trouble of dyeing the wool. The fleece, like the 
carcass, was small ; but fine, close, and matted. 

.Between. thirty and forty year?- ago, a di|f?ent brebd. 


• All sheep are the better of being polled, as the faomt are useless i 
to a domesticated animal, aad deprive the carcass of a part of its nou- - 
rishment. 

and" 
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and a different systemj were introduced into the county, 
and since extended by degrees over a considerable part of 
it. Store-masters from the South Country, who first 
began the business, brought tlieir own sheep, the Linton, 
or black-faced kind, along with them. Tfie natives soon 
perceived that more profit was to be derived from sheep 
than from black cattle, iu such a hilly country as this, 
and numbers followed tJieir example, and went to the 
same market for their sheep. There was indeed a neces- 
sity for going out of the county for sheep, as it would be 
diflficult to collefl at once, as many tif the native breed 
as would stock a large farm. But the great mistake w.is, 
not to introduce a better breed than the Linton, or Dlack- 
faced kind. This kind is indeed hardy, and well adapted 
to a mountainous country j but their wool is coarse, loose, 
and shaggy ; and they are subjedi to a very fatal disease, 
the l>raxy, which, before the introduction of these sheep, 
was totally unknown in the Highlantis. 

There can be no doubt but the native breed, if properly 
attended to (and it is not too late to do it yet), would 
prove a much more valuable stock than tiie black-faced 
kind. If equal justice were done them, they might pro* 
bably be brought to an equal size. If not, the same 
ground would maintain so much the greater number, and 
so compensate for what they might want in size. A vei-y 
intelligent store-master told the Writer, that he had a few 
of white-faced wedders among his flock, and that wiien 
at any time he wanted a very fat mutton, his general 
rule was, to take any one of these. Another loid him, 
that he had been, for some years before he got a sheep 
stock, in the use of buying up some of these small wed- 
ders at 5s. or 6s. a piece, and keeping them a year in a 
small island, where they had excellent grass, and then 
selling them fat, at 13/. or H/, ahead. With equal 

ARGYLE.] S justice, 
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justice, then, it is probable, that in a short time the car- 
cass might be brought to be of equal value with that of 
the Linton ; and it is certain the wool would be of much 
greater. Within these few years it has been frequently 
sold for 16/. the stone, when the other wool sold for 7s. 
or 8x.* The native sheep are supposed to be equally 
hardy, and their fleece is a warmer covering ; and should 
Agriculture be more attended to than it is, no kind of 
sheep will better bear to be folded. Their being less sub- 
jeft to diseases, particularly *lhe fatal one already men- 
tioned, is a prodigious advantage. Upon the whole, there 
is every reason to cherish this breed, which has been for 
ages naturalized to the soil and climate. If any one would 
take the trouble to colleft what would stock a farm of 
them, and pay them proper attention, he would in a few 
years have an immense advantage over those who have 
the other kind. If the native breed shall continue to be 
neglefted till they become altogether extinefl, the loss 
may be regretted when it cannot be repaired. This sub- 
jeft deserves the serious and immediate regard of every 
land-owner, who wishes to promote his own interest, or 
that of the county in generalf . 

But if we will have a foreign breed, why not take the 
best, when equally well adapted to the soil and climate ? 
The Cheviot sheep are in every respeft superior to the 


• A sheep stock of the Linton breed, on the Mull of Kimyrc, was 
mixed, about twenty years ago, with considerable parcels of the old 
Highland breed. The cross breed, between the black-faced rams and 
white-faced ewes, answered well. The size was not sensibly diminished, 
and the wool was much improved, and still continues to be much finer 
than that of any other sheep stock in the county. 

f The Writer, however, thinks it his duty to mention, that on this 
lubjedf he has found sheep-masters differ much in their opinion ; though 
all agreed at to the propriety of making a few fair trials. 

black- 
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black-faced kind, and found to be equally fit for a moun- 
tainous situation. They are hardy, fine-woolled, and 
well-shaped. They are long-bodied, and long-limbed, 
which fits them for climbing steep mountains, and for 
travelling, either for seeking their food, or going to a 
distant market. Their fleece, too, is finer, closer, and 
warmer. They have every property that should be sought 
in a mountain sheep, and accordingly they have been, 
found to thrive in every part of the Highlands in whicH 
they have been tried ; and are said to be less subjedl to> 
diseases than the black-faced kind. Some of them have 
been lately introduced into this county by the Duke of 
Argyle, and by Mr. Campbell of Audi, in the highest 
parts of Clenurchay, and fouml to answer exceeding 
well*. Indeed no part of this county is more inclement 
than that from which they camef, where the hills are 
sometimes covered with snow for three or four months in 
3 year, and where many of the lower walks consist of peat- 
bogs and deep morasses ; so that with us their situation 
would be mended ; a circumstance which will always en- 
sure success t- 

It 


* Lord Breadalbake, a few years ago, made a present of some Che- 
viot wedders to several of his tenants in Glemirchay, in order to try 
how they would fare on the same pasture with the hlack-fared kind, and 
the W'riter was informed by some of the store-mastersjthat they perceived 
no difference in their thriving. 

•f- In 1734, tlie sheep In Ciieviot were fed for fourteen or fifteen weeks 
with hay. No such storms arc ever known in this county. 

^ The following experiment, made in the parish of Barr, in Ayrshire, 
may show the comparative hardiness and value of the Cheviot breed. 
“ In June 1792, a ram, and two score of ewe hogs of the Cheviot breed, 
“ were put upon one of tlie liiglicst and coldest farms in the parisK The 
“ harvest was wet, the winter and spring stormy, and the loss of the 
“ native sheep, through poverty and disease, was considerable. Yet a 
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It Is difficult for those who have already got another 
kind to change the breed ; but new beginners ought un- 
doubtedly to stock with the Cheviot kind. It is said that 
the Yorkshire graziers have a prejudice against this kind} 
probably because they would then have more rivals in the 
trade, which is now in few hands ; as the carcass, and 
not the wool, is the principal objedl of attention. Whata 
ever may be in this, the introduftion of the Cheviot, 
which would trelalc the price of wool, would more than 
balance it*. 

The only way in which the rents of the landlord, or 


• these, thoug^h strangers, rmd in such a situation, did well. < The wool 
“ of the native sheep, taking 10 fleeces to the stone (24 lb.), sold at 7 j. 6d.; 
** the wool of the Cheviot kind, taking only seven and a half to the stone, 
** sold at 15 j. The profit here was great; but how much more, if the 
“ wool had fetched its real value of 20 j. the stone!** Stat. Acc. XII. 85. 

la 1 792, the Cheviot wool sold from 18 j. to 20/. the smeared, and from 
20/. to 22/. the white; from six to eight fleeces of the first, and from 
eight to nine of the last, going to the stone. Some went as highas2S/.; 
and it is thought it will soon be improved so as to fetch SO/, if not 40/. 
Draft cwcb sold from 12/. to 16/.; and three years old wedders from 18/, 
to 22/. In Etterick, Twestlale, and Liddesdalc, they are now converting 
their flocks as quickly as possible into the Cheviot breed. Observations on 
different Breeds of p. G6. 

Liddesdalc is the worst distri»5t, yet tlie Cheviot breed thrive in It. 
Roxhvrgb Rep. p. 58, 

♦ Even they who have another stock, and cannot conveniently cliange 
it) might at least cross it with the Cheviot breed, which might be done 
with Utile trouble, and to great advantage. “ In the year 1787, 1788, 
“ and 1789, an intelligent farmer in the parish of Moffat, put Cheviot 
** rams to his black-faced ewes. In 1790, he sold the wool of the sheep 
“ produced by that cross at 10/. the six fleeces; and the wool of his other 
“ stock of tile black-faced kind, which went cxaiSlly on the same pasture, 
“ only at 6/. Si. the seven fleeces. The sheep thus produced were as 
healthy us his other sheep, the car cass not materially altered, and the 
“ w'cight of the wool increased a seventh part, and its price more than 
“ a third. 'Ehe farm on which they were, is as high ground as almost 
“ any in Scotland,’* Stat. Mo. Ih 292. . 

the 
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the profits of the farmer, can be further advanced, on 
many of the sheep-lands in this county, is by changing the 
breed, and improving the wool; and both are interested 
in making this the immediate objecl of their attention. 
Mr. Richardson, who, in 1792, at the desire of the 
British Wool Society, travelled through the Highlands, 
after observing, that it is an absurd and ridiculous idea, too 
generally entertained, that the Cheviot breed could not thrive 
in the Highlands of Scotland, remarks, of some of the 
store-masters of this county in particular. That “ they 
“ seem disposed to try to what perfection they can bring 
“ the black-faced breed, without calculating the enormous 
“ loss they will sustain in the mean time, by persevering 
“ in so unprofitable an experiment.” The calculation 
may be easily made, and may be fairly stated at 20d. the 
fleece, which is the least that the wool, by a change of 
breed, might be improved*. 

Bur, 


* The greatest improvement in the wool may probably be eipeiflcd 
from the Spanish breed, as will appear from the following extra<2 from 
the Statistical Account of the Parish of Strathblane. 

“ A. Edmonstone, an extensive grazier, has lately introduced a few" 
“ sheep of the true Spanish breed into bis farm. The only hazard of 
“ which he was apprehensive, wa*, that the inclemency of the weather 
“ in winter would hurt them. Of this apprehension he has been most 
“ happily relieved. They have already stood two winters as well as 
'• the rest of his stock; and one of them was the most severe that has 
“ been known for many seasons. The only precaution which he used, 
was to keep them on his low grounds during winter; but in summer 
they are fond of feeding on the tops of the hills, and thrive there as 
“ well as the native breed. Their lambs are equally hardy as them- 
“ selves, and promise to become a great acquisition to the country; the 
“ wool being much superior to any ever known in this place. Each ewe 
“ produced Aik. and tire ram 5!k. which brought 3s. 6//. pound; and 
“ was, even at that jrrice, sold much under value. 

“ I.ast year he crossed the breed with (lie Spanish ram and Scotch 
S 3 “ ewes ■ 
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But, after having thus observed the decided advantage 
of the Clieviot over the Linton breed, we must still add, 
that there is much reason to believe it would be wiser to 
cherish our own breed than either of them. What im- 
provement they are capable of, has never been fairly tried. 
This might be done at little expense, by collefting some 
of the best rams and ewes, and judiciously crossing them 
with others of the same kind, whose shape, size, or 
wool, &c. may have those qualities which the breeder 
most desires to alter or correft in those he has. After 
taking all possible care, there is great risk in changing 
the breed of sheep or cattle from one country to another, 
where the air, climate, or food, in any material degree, 
differ. The new, and formerly unknown, diseases in- 
troduced already into the county by a foreign breed, is a 
sufficient proof of this. We run no such risk in the im- 
provement of our own, wdiich cannot be too earnestly re- 
commended, before it is too late. Should they be col- 
leifted, improved, and propagated witli sufficient care, 
they might in time banish the foreign coarse-woolled 
breed, and their diseases with them. Of all the modes 
of improving the breed of sheep, which have been sug- 
gested by such as have attended to the subject, this is 
certainly the safest and most rational, where the breed 
has no material defetft ; and it has succeeded the best of 
any, where it has been fairly tried. Thi^' will appear 
from the following cxtrafl from the Agricultural Report 
of Merionethshire : “ The breed of sheep in this county 
“ is the most pure of any in North Wales, and is likely 


“ ewes; and also with a Scotch ram and the Spanish ewes; and this ex- 
“ periment has succeeded beyond expciHation. The lambs thus gene- 
“ rated, have wool little or nothing inferior to the old Spanish sheep; 
“ and they may be eipefted to be even hardier than these, as being 
“ inured to the climate from their birth.” Stat. Au. XVIII. S71. 

« to 
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“ to continue so, from an apprehension of the scab, foot- 
“ rot, and other disorders being introduced by crossing 
“ with other breeds ; which is the case in Anglesea and 
“ Caernarvonshire, but which Merionethshire is unac- 
“ quainted with. No attempt has been made to im« , 

“ prove it, except sending for a ram to Tallylin (at the , 

foot of Kader-Idris, the highest mountain in Me- 
“ rionethshlre), where the best breed in North Wales is - • 

“ to be found. They are much longer bodied than the 
“ common breed. Mr. Coruet (one of the first im- 
“ provers in North Wales) has invariably followed this 
“ plan ; by wliich means he has so considerably improved 
“ his stock, that he sold his wedders this year (1794) for . 

“ 19x. ahead, when the common price was only 13s. 

“ for well-fed wedders. The average weight is 10/i’ 

“ the quarter; the fleece 2ik at 1 r. /rr pound. The 
“ sheep are always kept in the mountains, except the 
“ ewes, which arc brought down at the lambing season, 

“ in March and April. The practice of laying sheep 

with tar is altogether unknown in this county, nor is 
“ the , want of it felt as an inconvenience, though the 
“ climate is as cold, and the storms as boisterous, as in 
“ any part of Scotland.” Our native breed seem to be 
much the same with those of North Wales ; and, by the 
same management, might be brought to the same per- 
ffcftion *. The farmer who would begin such a system, 
would merit every encouragement from the county. 

The mode of managing sheep stocks in this county is, 
in general, the same as in the South Country, from which 
the stock and the art were both introduced. The fol- 
lowing are the main points attended to by the most skil- 

• The best of the North \Yalcs brcetl would, probably, suit this county 
well, and be a valuable acquisition ; as they are already improved to the 
•rate to which the same kind with us cannot be brought for many years. 

’ ■ * s 4 ' f«l 
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ful store-masters : to stock lightly, which wiD mend the 
size of the sheep, with the quantity and quality of the 
wool; and also render them less subjeft to diseases*. — 
To select the best lambs, and such as have the finest, 
closest, and whitest wool, for tups and breeding ewes, and 
to cut and spay the worst. — ^To get a change of rams fre- 
quently, and of breeding ewes occasionally. — To put the 
best tups to the best ewes, which is considered as neces- 
sary for bringing any breed to perfcftion. — Not to tup 
their year-old ewes f ; which, in bad seasons especially, 
would render 'the lambs produced by them of little value, 
as the ewes would not have a sufficiency of milk ; and 
would also tend to lessen the size of the stock. — To keep 
no rams above three, or at most four years old, nor any 
breeding ewes above five or six. — To separate the rams 
from the 10th of Oftober, for a month or six weeks, to 
prevent the lambs from coming too early in spring. — To 
separate the lambs between the 15th and 25th of June; 
to have good grass prepared for them ; and, if they can, 
to keep them separate, and on good grass, all winter ; 
that they may be better attended to, and have the better 
chance of avoiding diseases. A few, whose possessions 
enable them to do it, keep not only their lambs or hogs,, 
but also their wedders, ewes, &c. in separate hinds ; by 
which every shepherd, having his own charge, can attend 
to it better than if all were in common ; and each kind 


• In all these reepeiTU, it is allowed by good judg'es, that 500 kept 
well, will return more profit than 600 kept indifferently. 

The names of sheep are: — 

] St, Ewe, wedder, tui>-lambs till they are smeared. ' 

2d, Ewe, wedder, tup-hogs till they are shorn. 

rd, Gimniers, diinmonds, tups till th^ are shorn again. 

4tli, Old ewes, wedders, tups afterwards. Stat. A^c. cf Linhm. - 

. have 
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have the pasture > that best suits it *. But all are negli>/ 
gent in raising artificial grasses, or a supply of green food; 
for the sheep in winter ; which, indeed, could only bc^ 
done by some,^as the lands of others would not admit it. ' 
Smearing or salving the sheep with tar and butter in' 
Oftober, is a general praftice ; but some smear more than' 
others, according to the difierence of situations. All' 
smear the lambs and tups, and some smear all except the* 
old wedders. The purpose of it is to defend from the' 
cold, scab, and vermin ; and to increase the quantity,; 
and mend the quality of the wool. Different people* 
mix ' the ingredients in different proportions. From' 
three to four pounds (English) of butter, and one Scotch 
pint of tar ■)■, is considered as a proper allowance for nine oi* 

terf 

d 

• In Linton, the following management is observed : “ In summer the 
“ flock is divided into three hirsels. In the first arc all the hogs and 
“ yield sheep; in the second, the milk ewes; in the third, the Iambi 
“ In winter they are kept only in two hirsels. In the one are the hogs/ 
“ in the other the. ewes and yield sheep. The lamhs are weanedabouo 
“ the end of June, the ewes milked from the 1st of July to the middle o( 
“ August, and the milk made into cheese. The sheep are "clipped from 
“ the end of June to the end of July, according to the wciither and con- 
“ dition of the flock. The tups are let to the ewes from the l.-lth to the 
“ end of November, according to the situation of the ground, and thsi 
“ nature of the grass. From 40 to 50 ewes are allowed to one tup* 
“ The breeding stock is changed every five years, by selling o(F the 
“ superannuated ewes. Some ewes, however, are kept longer than five 
“ years, and some shorter, according to their condition; for tiiey Jo no|; 
“ all decline equally soon.” TiucnUalc R;forU „ 

•)■ Many in this county allow only two pounds of butler to the pint o{ 
tar; or a stone of 24lb. to the 12 pints ; which is very hurtful to thg 
wool The most approved mixture is, three 1-half pounds (English^ of 
butter to the Scotch pint of tar (Roxburgh Rep.J. The better the butter 
is, the farther it will go. The best tar is that which appears yellowish, 
and rises when rubbed against a board with the finger, as this washes 
better out of the wool. — It is found, that “ two pints of butter-milk add- 
** ed to (ix Scotch, pints of tar, and its proportion of butter, will smear 

“ four 
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ten sheep. The more butter, and the less tar, the more 
the wool will be meliorated. Mr. Richardson fformer- 
ly mentioned) says, that “ there is reason to believe that 
“ a mixture of tobacco liquor and spirit of turpentine, 
“ with a little brimstone, answers fully as well as tar 
and butter, for the great objefl of smearing j which is, 
“ that of killing the vermin, and preventing the scab.” 
Something similar to this “ is practised in the parish of 
“ Lochlee, in Angus.” The lambs are smeared in au- 
tumn with tobacco juice, mixed with black soap and a 
little stale urine ; allowing about four pounds of soap to 
twenty pints of tobacco juice * ** . As tar is not easily pro- 
cured sometimes, it may be of consequence to the farmer 
to know, that such things may be used, at least as substi-' 
tutes. Train-oil may also be used as a substitute for 
butter ; but the butter, when it can be got, is better. 

Smearing or salving is thought here to be of absolute 
necessity, and yet it may perhaps be doubted, whether it 
might not be dispensed with, or at least managed in an 
easier way. In Wales this praftice is unknown, though 
the country is colder than most of this. In Northumber- 
land, where it had been long used, “ it is now given up 
“ as useless.” In some parts of the county of Wigton, 
it is also “falling into disuse and is “ not found neces- 
“ sary” in some sheep distrifts in Clackmannanshire f. 


• four sheep more than the same quantity of tar and butter wiU do by 

• themselves. If the butter-milk be a week or two old, it is so much 

• the better. It makes the tar and butter incorporate more closely, 

** renders the salve firm, and draws much liner upon the sheep than 

• without it. Th^ salve thus prepared is lit for immediate use.*' Stat, 
^*v.XVn. S71. 

• Ac£. V. 364, 

f Agricul. Report of Nortbumb, Stat. Ac£. Vot XV'II, p, 586. Agr* Rep. 
•f Clackmannan. 

Our 
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Our store-masters, however, speak of its utility with con- 
fidence ; founded, they say, upon experience. If this be 
well ascertained, it would be improper to give up the 
pracHce. But even on the supposition that it ought to 
be continued, some think that the operation might be 
performed when the sheep arc shorn (which would be 
attended with much less expense and trouble), with 
butter or oil, and a decoftion of tobacco juice, oak bark, 
or broom, without any mixture of tar, so hurtful to the 
wool. This decoftion would kill the vermin or their eggs,’ 
and the butter or oil would improve the wool *, the na- 
tural 


♦ CoMfMELLA andCf-Lst’s anciently prescribed oil for improving the 
wool. A lew years ago a farmer in Selkirkshire, being unsuccessful in 
the competition for the premium granted for the i>cst wool, smeared next 
season with butter only, without tar, and easily gained the premium. 
This experienced farme: thinks tar of no use, but to kill vennin ; which 
may be elTeifled witJi otlicr materials, that will not hurt the wool. See 
Stat. Ac£. (of I. 135. 

The following reefe has been published, for killing vermin, and pre- 
vtnting the scab:—** Boil up two |X>undsof the strongest tobacco, with 
*' a sulEcient quaucity of salt-water or urine; add one gallon of train- 
“ oil, and two gallons of butter-milk, which will serve for iOO sheep. 
“ Rub each sheep with it all over, especially along the uacV.-bone, as 
“ shorn. Tins will also .*eep away the flics, throw oli'the wet, and cn- 
“ courage tlie growth of the wool.*’ 6'jrr. Ap. 1796. * 

The following method may also be U5cu for marking sheep without^ 
the use of tar, or hurting the wooL 

Put as much linsee^^ll to a pound of printers* ink as will, when well 
worked together, bring it to about the same degree of thickness as liouse- 
paintera mix their paint. When tlie sheep arc shorn, make a large Ro- 
man setter over the sheep’s back with a stilV half-inch brusJi, drawing it 
several “ times both ways, so as to work the colour thrvragh the wool to 
** the skin.” Scott Mag. Vol. XXXV. p. 90. 

Dr. Lewis (Cora, Phil. Teclin. p. 361) recommends, for marking, 
melted tallow, with so much charcoal, in fine powder, stirred into it, as is 
suiHcient to make it of a full black colour, and of a tliick consistence. 
Tliis will bear the changes of weather, and not injure the wool. To 

make 
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tural and sufficient clothing of the animal. If the prac- 
tice cannot be given up now, it probably may hereafter, 
when the breed is more naturalized to our climate. 

The principal disease to which sheep are subjeifl in 
this county, is that which is called the braxy, introduced 
by the Linton. It generally attacks the hogs in the end 
of autumn (but on some farms not till the end of win- 
ter)*i and it no sooner attacks, than it kills. Some- 
times a third, sometimes a fourth part of them die of this 
disease, and seldom less than a sixth or seventh. As it 
admits of no cure, it is fortunate that we are assured it 
admits of a preventative. Mr. George Culley, of 
Northumberland, so well known for his skill, and for 
his breed of sheep, makes the following very valuable ob- 
servations on the margin of Mr. Robson’s Report of this 
County: “What is here called the braxyy goes by, the 
“ name of the midden-ill in Northumberland, and in dif- 
“ ferent parts of England is called the red-ivater, and 
“ black-iuater. In my memory, we never lost fewer than 
“ one in eight or ten. Now we seldom lose one in a hun- 
“ dred. And this is prevented, not cured, by sup- 
“ porting the hogs, in autumn, better than formerly, 

“ by putting them upon seeds, &c. (artificial grasses), 

“ soon after being weaned, and then early to turnips, 

“ rape, &cf. Raising them early, and driving them 


make it still more durable, a sixth or eig;hth of its weight of tar might be 
mixed with the t:dlow ; which will readily wash with it out of the wool. 

• Hence a change of pasture, which, in Tweeddale, is considered 
“ as the only remedy for this disease,” may be found to be beneficial. — 
Agr^ Rep. of Tvoceidalcy p. 34. 

■t In the Highlands, our possessions are generally so large, and dis- 
proportioned to the quantity of arable land, that the above direction can 
hardly be followed much, without reducing the size of shee|a tenements, ■ 
and putting them into more hands. . 

“ about 
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" about with a dog, was much in use formerly ; and 
“ many nostrums were prescribed and given. But 
“ nothing was effeftual, until we were advised, by Mr. 
“ Bakewell, to maintain them well at the above season, 
“ which has answered the end. It is evident, that they 
“ are in a sinking state, when they die } and it is re- 
markable, that the best hogs fall in general. And 
“ unless the Highland stock-masters can find means to 
“ keep up the condition of their hogs, by turnips, rape- 
“ seeds*, &c. they must submit to lose numbers by this 
“ fatal disorder. Hogs are most liable to it ; though 
“ sometimes slieep a year older die of it. But I never 
“ knew a sheep die of it after two years old, and very 
“ few of that age. In large flocks, a cart-load, for many 
“ mornings in succession, in the latter end of October 
“ and beginning of November, was not uncommon to be 
“ brought home dead. It was common in every part of 
“ England, until it was prevented by better food. From 
“ near 40 years experience, I have found this as near 
“ infallible as may be.” He adds, in another note, “ I 
“ will be bound for it, that better keeping will prevent 
“ the braxy, as they call it.” 

It is to be hoped, that this may help to induce our 
store-masters to cultivate their flelds, now neglected, and 
to raise artificial grasses and green crops. This would be 
attended with great advantage, if there were no such ne- 
cessity for it as the preventing of this fatal disorder. 
The way to turn land to most account, even for grazing, 
is to bring it occasionally under the plough. Besides the 
profit to themselves, this would also give employment to 


• Rape or cole-seed is sown, on ground well prepared, in the u.c-nth 
of June; about onc-eigluh of a bushel of seed to an Knglish acre. Id 
K nglaud, this is a cominua winter and spring food fur sheep. 

the 
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the labouring poor, and help to make their interest com- 
patible with that of the store-masters. The watering of 
meadows and other pasture grounds, together with at- 
tention to tillage, would be an cffeiffual way of increasing 
green food, and plenty of it, and consequently of ore- 
venting the ravages of the biaxy*. Artificial food will 
also increase the size and number of the sheep, and add 
to the quantity and quality of the wool. 

The scab is another disease incident to sheep, especially 
wlien brought from ric.i to poor pasture, for which Mr. 
Robson prescribes as follows: “fo cure this disease in 
“ a score of sheep, and so in proportion to any other 
“ number, take a pound of tobacco leaves, with as mucli 
“ water as will completely cover them ; boil this tho- 
“ roughly, and squeeze the juice out of the tobacco 
“ leaves ; then mix this decoction with about ten Scotch 
“ pints of chamber-lye, and with this bathe tlie sheep, 
“ as in smearing ; only, as the liquid is thin, the wool 
“ must be shaded, and held up, so as to prevent its 
“ running off. Begin first by shading the back, then 
“ the sides, and lastly the belly ; by which means, with 
“ a little attention to ^he parts below the legs, every part 
“ of the body will be touched with the mixture.” 

On this Mr. Culley notes, that, “ if three spoonfuls 
“ of oil of turpentine be added to every bottle-full of the 
“ tobacco liquor, put on with a quill through the cork 
“ (always taking care to shake the liquid well every time 
“ it is poured on, to prevent the turpentine, which will 
“ be uppermost, from coming off first), it will etfedhi- 


• “ Turnips have been found a preventative of the braxy.” — Slat. Act. 
cf Scliirf, IL 440. “Turnips or clover stubble is said to prevent it.” — 
Slat. Acc, cj l,taUn, 1. 1 33. 

“ ally 
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“ ally cure it. Or Sir Joseph Banks’s recipe will answer 
« well.” 

As Sir Joseph Banks’s receipt has been fiund effec- 
tual by some who tried almost every other in vain, it is 
here added. “ Take one pound quicksilver, two pounds 
“ hog’s-lard ; half a pound Venice turpentine, half a 
“ pound oil, or spirit, of ditto ; the whole to be beat, 

“ wrought, and mixed together till made into an oint- 
“ ment ; the parts aifedted to be rubbed with a small 
“ bit, about, or less than a hazel nut. To prevent a 
flock of sheep from being infeflcd, rub a few sheep, 

“ by laying the ointment on in a stripe from the neck 
“ down the back to the rump, a stripe down each 
“ shoulder, and down each hip.” 

Fags, or kades, arc destroyed by a mixture of soap and 
mercury : ticks, by a decoftion of tobacco, broom, oak- 
bark, or mercurial ointment : the foot-rot, by caustics ; 
but as it is little known here, it is almost unnecessary to 
give particular prescriptions. The root of the disorder is 
pared away, and the part once or twice anointed with oil 
of vitriol and spirit of turpentine. 

The following statements are taken from Mr. Robson’s 
Agricultural Report of this County. 

“ Stocking a sheep farm with that number which re- 
“ quires one good shepherd, st.ating the capital employed, 
“ and the average expenses and losses incurred, I next 
“ consider to be my duty : in attempting which, I am 
“ well aware that it will expose me to much censure, not 
“ only from such proprietors as may have screwed their 
" rents too high, but also from such tenants as have cheap 
“ bargains } yet as I think a fair statement ought to sa- 
“ tisfy, and may be of service to both parties, I will ven- 
“ ture to give an opinion respefting the general system 
“ of a sheep-stock, in the average situation of Highland 

grazings ; 
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“ grazings ; leaving it to those who are particularly 
“ placed, in point of advantages or disadvantages, to add 
“ or deduft accordingly. 

“ Graziers in Highland distrifts may, as circumstances 
“ diftate, either turn their views to the advantage arising 
“ from a breeding stock, where the lambs are the prin- 
“ cipal objedt of sale, or to a rearing stock, where the 
** wedders arc looked up to as the principal source of 

profit. But it may not be improper to observe, that a. 
** grazier, in choosing between these stocks, ought to 
“ prefer the wedder system, where the grazing is high, 
" cold, and destitute of good spring resources for the 
“ ewes, either at or after lambing time. 

“ In the distrifl: which I have surveyed, 600 sheep are 
“ in general considered a sufficient charge for one shep-. 
“ herd. Taking then this number as the average proper 
“ charge of a shepherd, if kept as a breeding stock, they 
** ought to be divided as follows : 


“ 14 tups,. 

** 410 milk ewes 


** BREEDING STOCK. 

? 


£■ 


> at 14/. the score; hence 296 16 0 

s,3 

SOgelt ewes,& 7 at 9/. 6d. each, 1 to the 7‘ 

• » 4 «« ••••••••••••••••• ^ 


79 12 ^ 


“ 126ewe hogs, 5 score,, 

“600 Total value, 376 8 44 


“ ANNUAL 
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“ ANNUAL SALES, &C. 

£. s. d. 

“ 53 shot lambs, 50 only payable, at 3 s. each, 7 10 0 

“ 189 lambs, at 5/. each, one to the score, .... 45 0 0 

“ 84 old ewes, at 6s.6d. each, one to the score, 26 0 ' 0 

“ 21 gelt (yield) ewes, at 9r. 6(/. each, one7 g 0 

“ to the score, j 

“ 4 aged tups, at 1 Or. each, 2 0 0 

^.90 0 0 

“ 460 white fleeces, at \0d. each, 19 3 4 

“ 140 laid or smeared fleeces, at \Qd. each, 5 16 8 

115 0 0 

% 

" CHARGES AND EXPENSES. 

Call the capital employed in stock, for case of calcu- 
“ lation, 376/. 10/. This, on account of extraordinary 
“ loss that may happen, and bad payments, state at 
“ 37/. 13/. being 10 per cent, on the capital employed. 

£. s. d. 

To interest of capital, at 10 per cent 37 13 0 

“ To 8 bolls meal to the shepherd, at 16/. 

“ per boll ; one 1-half boll of this being 

“ allowed for dogs, 

“ To laying with butter and tar 168 lambs,and 
“ 14 tups, labour included, at 4-d. each, .... 

“ Gatherings, clippings, luck-pennies, &c 5 0 0 

£.52 1 8 

“ No allowance is made for the shepherd’s wages, be- 
“ cause on a grazing where it is intended to put 600 
sheep, it is supposed that the shepherd can have the 
“ keep of 60 more in lieu of wages. 

ARGYLK.] T ^ « Amount- 


6 8 0 


^30 
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f. d. 

Amount of sales, as above, 115 0 0 

Charges and cxjienses, ditto, 52 1 8 


“ Remains for rent*, 62 18 4- 

“ This 


* Mr. Rodson' should have added, anJ for prft • for which there cer- 
tainly ought to he some allowance, which would bring the rent lower 
than is Iterc stated. In the Sut, Act. of the Parish of Lust, the following 
(tatement is given of a stock of the same number : 

“ A breeding stock of 60O sheep, for taking care of which one good 
“ shepherd is reckoned suffieictit, commonly consists, at Whitsunday, of 


“ the following proportions; 

“ Breeding ess'es, - 500 

“ Year-old ewes, for supplying the place of older ewes, - - 80 

“ Tups, - -------20 

' ' 600 

“ Sksltuuut tie Tearlj Expense of Managing. 

“ To herd's Wages, or pasture of sheep, - - - - 7 10 0 

u To his own and dog’s maintenance, 6L 10s. andaplaid, 6/. 6 16 O 

“ To expense of smearing (HO of the stock), - - - -260 

To gathering, clipping, and bringing to market, - - 2 7 O 

* To interest of stock, valued at S764 - - . . - 18 16 O 

« Torent, - -- -- ----- - 52 10 O 



£.90 

6 

0 

** Annual Sale:. 




“ By 300 dranght lambs, at 4/. lOr. per clad score, and? 

- 67 

10 

0 

• 30 shots, at - - - 24 5/. per ditto, ... 3 




“ 54 drauglit-or /ferf ewes, at6r.6i/. - - - - 

- 17 

n 

0 

■* lOyieUewen, at Hr. and6 old tups, at 12/. 

- 9 

2 

o 

“ white flecce:^ iHsiking 46 stones, at 7/. - - - 

- 16 

2 

0 

“ HO fleeces laid, making 20 stosies, at 5r. - - - 

5 

0 

0 


£. 115 

5 

0 

“ Expense as above, - - 

- 90 

5 

0 

1 “ Profit*, ----- 

1 

£• 25 

0 

O 


* In this it induial rui and lost, at only 5 pCr CCQt. interest v>tu oUvustd ett 
tie uspiteL , 

. ' «The 
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“ This rent amounts to about 2 s. per sheep, and the 
wool is valued nearly at the rate of 7r. per stone, tron 
weight, for white wool, and the laid wool at 5 s. ditto, 

“ one pound to the stone of each. 

“ WEDDER STOCK. 

“ For the sake of a practical view of this kind of stock, 

“ which must be the most general in the Highlands, I 
“ shall take my statement, as nearly as I can judge, 
“ from a stock as aftually kept. 

" To 690 milk ewes, at 14r. each, none to? q q 

“ the score, J 

“To 25 tups, at 1 4 j. each, none to the score, 17 10 O' 
“To 85 gelt ewes, at 9r.6d. each, one to? ss Q 1 

“ the score, ^ 

“ToSSOwedder hogs, at 9r. 6d. each,? jg g 

“ one to the score, ? 

“ To 340 dimmonds, at 12r. one to the score, 194 5 8 

“ To 320 three-year olds, at 14r. one to? g g 

“ the score, J 

“ To 160 ewe hogs at 9 X. 6 </. one to the score, 72 8 1 

“2000 Value, .... £. 1190 17 8 


“ The profit arising from such a stock seemi^inadequate to the trouble 
and risk J but it is to be observed, tliat, in most sheep farms, there 
« are some low and arable grass grounds, the produce of which, in es- 

* timating their value, is seldom taken into t|>e account. Much'depends 
“ upon the times, and much upon the management. In the event of a 
•• severe winter or spring, the number of lambs for sale, falls often one- 

* third short of the foregoing statement.”— XVll. p. 260. 


T2 


“ ANNUAL 

1 N 
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“ ANNUAL SALES. 

“ To 31 5 three- year old wcdders, at 14^.7 

“ one to the score, S 

“ To 105 old ewes, at 6s. 6d. one to the score, 
“ To 2 1 gelt eaves, ^ids.Sd. one to the score, 

“ To 6 aged tups, at lOr. none to the score, 

“ To 84 shot Iambs, at 3r. one to tlie score, 

“ To 84 ewe Iambs, at 5/. one to the score, 

“To 1435 white fleeces, at lOif. eacli, 

' “ To 563 laid or smeared ditto, at lOd. each, 

“ CHARGES AND EXPENSES. 

“ Interest of 1 1 90/. at 1 0 per cent 

“To 189 wedder lambs, bought in, ton 
“ keep up the stock, at 5s. each, one to J- 

“ the score, 3 

“To 24 bolls meal, at 16r. per boll, fori 

“ three shepherds and dogs, J 

“ To laying 736 hogs and tups, at 4r/. each, .., 
“ To gatherings, clippings, luck-pennies. See. 


“ From amount of sales, 

“ Deduft charges and expenses. 


/:• 


210 

0 

0 

32 

10 

0 

9 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

, 59 

1 5 

10 

, 23 

10 

10 

. S“0 

6 

8 

119 

2 

0 

45 

0 

0 

19 

4 

0 

,. 12 

5 

4 

15 

0 

0 

.210 

11 

4 

370 

6 

8 

210 

11 

4 

‘.159 

15 

4 


“ Ry this state, it appears that about 20d. per sheep is a 
“ fair rent for such a stock*.” 

“ The 


» In this county, some sheep lands are lower, and some higher, than 
this rate. CS late years, the price of sheep has r'sen so high, tliat from 

e». to 
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“ The, prices in these statements are not made upon 
“ the sales of the year 1793 (when they were drawn up), 
“ but upon an average of six years preceding; the pccu- 
“ liar circumstances of that year, making it proper to 
“ leave it out of the question.” ’ 

'I hat our mountains are better adapted for sheep than 
for black cattle, cannot admit of a doubt. Under the 
sheep system, they make a much better return both to 
the fannerand to the landlord ; and furnish, in the wool 
of the sheep, a large fund for manufa£fure and for com- 
merce. But all these advantages are more than balanced 
by the effecl which sheep have produced upon population. 
When one man occupies the space which would main- 
tain ten or twenty families, his private gain will by no 
means compensate for the public loss. To banish that 
hardy race by which its battles have been fought, and its 
fleets manned, must prove a great loss to the kingdom at 
large ; it must ako be a serious loss to the county, to 


m to 2/. €J. is for t!ic grass of a sheep in good lands. It seems to 

have risen with the price of wedders, in proportion of one to eight ; or, 
in other words, one-eighth of the price drawn for wedders, was the rent 
given for ibc grass of a sheep. But no general rule can be laid down, 
as so much depends on the nature of the pasture, its healthiness, ease of 
herding, natural divisions, convenience to market, and other circum- 
stances. One possession may be cheaper than another, though it pay a 
tliird more for the grass of a sheep. In Lanark, the grass of a sheep 
is said to be 2/. and thought too high, f Stai. /icc. IV. XfS,) In the 
county of Roxburgh p. 58), an acre of the sheep finds will nearly 
maintain a sheep. In StirUu^^hire p. 4S), “ an acre and a h:Jf is 
** required to make a wedder fat.” In the hilly grounds of Dumbarton- 
shire Ace. of Luss)., the same extent is necessary for the pasture of a 
sheep; and in the sheep lands in Tweeddaic (Rep’nt}^ the allowance for 
the grass of a sheep is gencraily two acres. In this county, where many 
of the mountains are both hfgli and barren, it is thouglit that two acres 
may, in general, be too small an allowance. But the nature of our pas- 
ture is so various, that no general rule can be applied to it 

T 3 have 
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have its nvnnbcrs greatly diminished ; as it is certain, 
the riches of atiy country must be in proportion to the 
number of its people, if their industry is properly di- 
reflcd, and their property protedted by good laws, and a 
stable government. The landlord may think that all this 
is nothing to him, if one man can give him a higher rent 
than ten or twenty. He makes no account, perhaps, of 
the pleasure of communicating the means of subsistence 
and happiness to a number of the industrious poor, who 
are his fellow-creatures. He makes no account of the 
political consequences whicli he might derive from their 
numbers, in great and possible emergencies. He makes 
no account of the assistance which their forefathers gave 
to his, in obtaining and defending those possessions from 
which they are now expelled*. But he should make 
some account of the cultivation of his lands, to which 
this system, as now carried on, puts a total stand. Nay, 
worse than this, the ground rescued from the heath and 
wildness by the labour of ages, is in the way of becoming 
a heath and wilderness again. By means of sheep, rents 
may be raised more rapidly, but will not admit of much 
further progress. By means of cultivation, they are ad- 
vanced more slowly ; but by a gradual progress, will soon 
arrive at a much greater height. Accordingly it v/ill be 
found, that the Duke of Argvle, and others, who have 
encouraged population and small tenants, have not only 
their estates better cultivated, but their rents in the way 
of being much higher advanced, than those of lands under 
the other system. 


• Thisjust apd noble sentiment was uttered by aHigliland Chieftain, 
who was advised to remove his people, and put hie lands under sheep ; 
“ Their forefathers got or secured the estate to mine, by their blood 
^ lives, ^d 1 think they have a natural claim to a shave of it.** 

Land' 
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Land-owners may suppose, that as a shepherd and his 
dog can manage a whole farm under sheep, he can afford 
to pay more reut than half a dozen of tenants, who have 
as many families to support on the pfocluce of the farm. 
But they should consider that the gentleman farmer works 
none, and lives at more expense than half a dozen, or 
twice as many poor families ; and also, that these families 
would bring their own frugal support out of those grounds 
which the other allows to lie waste, and also enlarge the 
food of animals with artificial supplies. They should 
likewise consider, tliat country can become rich by 
following pasturage alone. Pasturage mltst be conjoined 
with agriculture, and both of them with manufaiffure and 
commerce, before any great degree of prosperity is to be 
attained. Land-owners should therefore study to unite 
aU these advantages in one system, by cncouragipg small 
tenants and population, so far as the nature of the land$ 
will allow ; by w'hich their estates would be always im- 
proving, their rents progicssively rising, and the country 
flourishing. 

The following faff may serve to illustrate and corro- 
borate what is here proposed. Some years ago, a large 
estate in this county was converted into sheep-walks, and 
lett at an advanced rent to a few store-masters. From 25 
to 30 of the former tenants, who could not dispose of 
themselves otherwise, were allowed one large farm among 
them all, and the rent of it advanced in the same propor- 
tion with those around it. The arabje part of the farm, 
with as much more of it as was capable of cultivation, 
was divided into as many shares as there were families, 
and each set down upon his own lot. Here they fell to 
work with plough, spade, and mattock ; occasionally unit- 
ing their forces to what they could not singly perform. 
At the same time, they joined their little money and 
T 4 credit 
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credit, to put a common stock of sheep on the mountain, 
and employed a common shepherd to take the charge of 
them. Their flock prospered, their fields produced 
abundantly, and they were yearly becoming larger, by 
adding to them a portion of what had formerly been 
waste. The men not only raised a sufficiency of food 
to serve their families, but some of them had also a sur- 
plus to spare ; while the wives spun a considerable part 
of the wool, and sold the yarn at the market. In short, 
they so improved the ground and their own circumstances 
together, that it was thought *hey could do well enough 
without the mountain ; of which they were accordingly 
deprived, and their hopes of thriving vanished. The 
experiment, however, was fairly tried ; and from 100 to 
1 50 souls paid their rent, and derived their living from 
one fann, perhaps without any sensible diminution of the 
cattle which it was capable of mainfaining, if no part of 
it had been tilled; Had the wisest politicians set them- 
selves to contrive what plan would be most for the gene- 
ral interest of this county, perhaps they could not have 
devised a better than this, in which every part of the 
soil was applied to its proper use, and in which tillage, 
pasturage, manufacture, and commerce were all united, 
so as to give each other their mutual aid. By such 
management as this, the hills might be covered with 
sheep, the plains with corn, the lands improved, and 
the people numerous and happy. When the mountain 
of one farm is too small to give a sufficient range for a 
flock, those of two or three might be joined, and each 
have an interest in the flock, in proportion to its share of 
the bounds*, 

It 


• In the upper parts of the county, it ishjot uncommon to see several 

small 
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It is to be regretted, that store-masters pay no attention 
to the cultivation of their arable grounds, which would 
be of great benefit to themselves ; especially by furnish- 
ing green winter food, and of great benefit to the poor, 
by giving them employment. They might likewise give 
the female poor employment, in spinning the wool ; by 
which means it could be more easily exported, and draw 
more money into the county, if it should not be made 
into cloth with ourselves. It is surely improvident to 
export our wool in its raw state, and bring part of it back 
again in cloth, at ten times more than we received. 
Sheep would be of double the benefit to the county that 
they are at present, if we should learn to manufadture the 
wool at home ; as wc easily might, if population were 
encouraged, and the industry of the poor properly di- 
redted*. 


small tenants on the same farm, having; their sheep-stock in common, and 
thrir arable fields in run^rij^. It would be an improvement on ibis plan, 
to have the arable lands divided, as every man would then turn his own 
share to a better account ; as has been found to be the c:ise in Kintyrc. 
ilee p. 79. 

• Might not our store-masters breed some of their sons to the manu- 
fadluring business ? ATight they not employ all the female poor in their 
neighbourhood in spinning their wool ? Might not a m;inufaiSluring 
village be also established in every parish under the sheep system; and, 
if necessary, some carding and spinning machines (driven by a horse or 
by water) be employed in each of them? The simplest and coarsest 
manufa^^res should be set on foot at first, such as the making of coarse 
stockings (of which every frame would work about COO pairs in the 
year); coarse blankets; plaidings, which might be thickened and dyed 
for clothing to the army and other uses; carpets, and coarse serges for 
carpet coverings, &c. ^The wool exported raw fi om the continent of 
Argyleshirc, might, if thus manufa<5turcd, employ at least 2000 people, 
and add from 90 to 40,000 pounds to its revenue. Why should not a 
county attend to the loss of exporting its wool in its raw state, as well as 
the nation at large, which prohibits such gxportation under the severest 
penalties ? 

Goait 
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Goats abounded in this county some time ago: but the 
attention paid first to woods, and then to sheep, have 
now almost banished them. On tlK: continental part of 
the county, it is supposed there may be at present about 
4500, and nearly one-third of these are in the parish of 
Kilmalie. The goat is an useful, though negleflcd ani- 
mal, and so well adapted to our soil and climate, that it 
may yet be considered as a loss, if the species be allowed 
to perish. It is liable to no diseases ; it finds its food 
where no other animal is able to. travel; its milk, of 
which it gives a large quantity, is medicinal, and makes 
excellent cheese by itself, or mixed with the milk of 
cows. Its flesh, too, particularly the juice of it, is 
nourishing, and much recommended for many ailments. 
The tallow is considerable; and from 12 to 16/3. of it 
have sometimes been got from one goat. The skin of 
it too is valuable, and has lately sold in some places from 
5s. to 7/. &d.*y and in this county at is. 

The goat, in some situations, and with proper attention, 
might perhaps prove a more profitable animal than the 
sheep. In good keeping, they have often two kids at a 
time, and may be brought to weigh, when fat, six stone 
of tron weight f. With us, some weigh from 16 to 18/3. 
the quarter. If none should be disposed to make the 
experiment of stocking a farm with goats, they might at 
least allow a few of them to pasture with their sheep, as 
they would find their food in precipices to which sheep 
could have no access. A few in the upper parts of this 
county do so, and find it an advantage. In Northum- , 
berland they have generally a few of them mixed with 
the sheep, for the health of the flock, as it is known they 


• A^r'u. Rfp. of AngUica. 

•f Agrie, Rep. of Duinbartoii* 

cat, 
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•at, with safety, plants which to other animals would he 
poison *. 

If it shall ever be the good fortune of this animal to 
come into favour with us again, there is no doubt but 
other species of it might be introduced, and thrive { such 
as the Chamois goat, so valuable for its skin ; and the 
Natolian goat, which has hair as fine as silk. We might 
also learn to maniifafture the skins of our goats, if we 
had many of them, into Shamoy, Morocco, and Cordovan 
leather, and greatly increase our profit. No useful ani- 
, mal that we have, should be lost ; let us rather add to 
their number. 


SECT. III.— HORSES. 

The horses of this county are of different shapes and 
sizes, according to the degree of care bestowed on the 
breed, and rearing of them. The best of them are of as 
large a size as the soil will admit, and of a tolerably good 
shape. They are short, thick, and compafl in the body ; 
strong, hardy, sure-footed, easily fed, and jpatient of fa- 
tigue and labour. No breed can be better adapted to the 
country than the best of the native kind. 

Since the introduction of sheep, the rearing of horsey 
has been much negleCled in the higher parts of the 
county i and in the lower parts, where the land is mostly 
occupied by small tenants, they can seldom be commended 
cither for their size or their shape. In the distrift of 
Kintyre, they are not indeed in general wanting in size, 
but very much so in shape. They are long-bodied. 


• jigrif, Stf. of Nertiimhrlani. 

long. 
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long-legged, hard and high in the bone, and ill to support. 

Some of the farmers lately joined in buying one or two 
large stallions of the low country kind, but whether any 
great advantage will result from this cross, is yet doubtful. 

The hte Sir A. Campbele of Inverneill, brought an 
Arabian horse to his estate, but the cross was considered 
as rather delicate for the soil and climate. 

The best way to improve the breed, would certainly ' 
be, to seleff the best sires and dams of the native kind. 

It is generally thought, that the best of the native breed 
of this county are to be found in the Island of Mull, 
probably owing to their being less contaminated with 
any other breed than those on the continent; though the 
tradition of the country, ascribes the superiority to some 
horses having got ashore from a ship of the .Spanish 
Armada, that was wrecked or sunk on the coast of that 
island. It is remarkable, that a like tradition prevails in 
Galloway, and is assigned as a reason for the excellence 
of the Galloway ponies. Could these traditions be de- 
pended upon, they would seem to promise much im- 
provement from crossing the'ancient breed of the country 
with horses imported from such parts of Spain as come 
nearest’to the soil and climate of this country. The tra- 
dition, vague as if is, certainly merits so much attention, 
as should induce some patriotic gentlemen to make the 
trial. In the mean time, if it shall be thottght advisable 
to cross any other breed in Scotland with the best of 
our own, which may admit of gre.at doubt, it should 
seem to be the best of the native Galloway breed *. Both 

were 


* Thb breed is rcdi’ccd now to' a small number in Galloway. But the 
few which remain of it, “ though small, are rcmarkahle for figure, spirit, 
“ and durability.” Slat, Acc. VII. 56. 

Jt Is remarkable, that in the Nurviegiaii Account of Huto'i Zxpcdltim (pub- 
" lishcd 
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were oriffinally'of the same old British and both 
still retain much of their original excellence and dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. Some of the same breed exist 
also in the mountains of Wales, and it would no doubt 
answer to cross it with that of the Highlands. If, in 
the improvement of our breed, we look at all beyond our 
own, it ought to be by crossing it with one or other of 
the kinds mentioned, as no other that is heavier and less 
hardy, would suit the country. 

The neglect of the native breed of horses, and the 
danger of their being nearly banished, like black cattle, 
by the introdiuSlion of sheep, and the risk, or almost 
certainty of getting no breed afterwards in their place, 
that will suit the country so well, are matters that de- 
serve the serious attention of landlords. An evil may 
be easily prevented, which it may not afterwards be pos.^ 
sible to repair. Horses, where they give so little trouble, 
as with us, are a profitable stock ; and even in that view, 
the breed of them deserves to be more attended to than 
it is. 



SKCT. IV. HOGS. 

Highlanders, till very lately, had a foolish prejudice 
against pork ; though it appears, from Adomnan, that 
in the sixth century it made a considerable part of the 
food of their forefathers. Swine, however, are getting 
into more repute, and a few of them are bred in most 


Uihed by Johnston), it is said, that in the battle of the Largs, in 1263, 
the Scots had Spanish steeds completely armed. “Sponsk ess oil fordykt.” 
So that the excellence of the Galloway breed, may be owing to itrhavipg 
bees more than once mended by tbai of Spain. 

parts 
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parts of the county. They abound most Jn the distrift 
of Kintyre ; but even there, not above 400 of them are 
reared annually. They are of different kinds, but mostly 
of the small dunnish white breed, with ereft cars. In 
' other parts of the county, sothe gentlemiV) have got t 
few of the small black Chinese breed, which are easier 
fattened, and less mischievous. These are also the best 
breed for a poor man, and ought to be more propagated. 

As no animal yields more profit, or a quicker return 
than a sow, no .gentleman, no farmer, nor even-cottager, 
should want a breeding sow. The poorest family could 
easily feed one with the offals of potatoes. Near the 
shore they could find much of their food in the ebb. 
They could easily be prevented from digging or abusing 
the ground, by cutting off the gristly or horny part of 
the snout, through which the ring is usually put ; which 
may be done without the least injury to the animal, when 
young. Wherever there is a dairy, they fatten well, 
and in a short time, upon whey and butter-milk. la 
many parts of England, the profits arising from this cir- 
cumstance are estimated at 20s. to every cow. Distillers 
would also find their profit in having plenty of swine. 
In England, where this business is much followed, the 
profit between buying lean, and selling fat, after keeping 
them 18 or 20 weeks upon the refuse of the still, is from 
2/. to 3/. according to the size. But with those who 
have not abundance of food, the smaller the kind, so 
much the better, as they' not only fatten with less and 
worse food, but in a shorter time. The Chinese, or a 
cross between them and a small white kind, will answer 
well. But let the breed be what it may, a well propor- 
tioned stock to every farm or family, will most abundantly 
requite the care, and repay the expense of any trouble or 
food required for them. A patch of clover might be well 

applied 
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applied for their use in summer, by those who have not 
milk or whey, till the season of potatoes arrives. When 
kept in a stye, it is of much consequence to keep them 
clean and dry, and not to allow them too much water. 
Cleanliness is necessary to their health and preserva- 
tion, and a dry comfortable bed will help them much to 
fatten *. 


SECT. V.— BABBITS. 

V 

Tire only rabbits on the continent of Argyleshire are 
in a small island in Lochow, used as a warren by the Duke 
of Argyle. As they are very prolific, and their skin 
valuable, they would prove a profitable stock in suitable 
soil, and near a market. A tra£l of hilly sandy soil at 
Machirhanish Bay, near Campbelton, might be profitably 
occupied as a warren. A ready market could always be 
found for them in Campbelton or Greenock. Where 
tills species of stock is reared, the carcass usually sells for 
^d. and the skins, which are of more value than the car- 
cass, from Sr. to lOr. per dozen. A rabbit-warren in 


*To what eitent and advantd;jc the rearing of swine may he carried 
on, will appear from the following citraifV from the Statistical Account 
of the parish of Loclimabcn : “ Every body, even the cottars, feed swine; 
“ nuiny of the farmers five or six, or more, in the year. When fat, they 
“ are sold at between 3/. IOj. and per head; or threepence farthing 
per pound, as uncured p>ork; when salted and dried, they sell at six- 
^ peace per pound. There are people who niake a trade of ulting and 
“ curiag tliem. There may be 1000/. worth sold in this parish annually, 
** besides what is consumed by the inhabitants. It is .'ifnrmcd by some 
who are conversant in that business, that from Nith to Sark and £sk- 
** foot, an extent of country of about 30 miles the longest way, and about 
^16 the shortest, there is above 20fi00I, brought in annually for swine.** 
5/af. VU. 213, 

j . the 
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the parish of 01(1 Luce (county of Wigton) is rented at 
100/. a-year*. Where rabbits are kept, the famous 
breed of idncolnshire ought to be procured, which, from 
the superior beauty of their skins, arc peculiarly profit- 
able. I 


SECT. VI. POULTRY. 

As this county does not abound in corn, neither does 
it in poultry. Every family, however, has a few ; the 
tenants of almost all the smaller proprietors are liable to 
the payment of so many hens and eggs. But then, ‘ if 
they have the tale, no more is to be said. Under these 
circumstances, it cannot be expefted that any pains will be 
taken to improve the breed. 

Many of the gentlemen, and a few of the fanners, rear 
some geese and turkeys. There are some instances of 
domesticated geese, near the sea, associating with wild 
ones in summer and harvest, and bringing some of these 
strangers home along with the flock at the approach of 
winter. ‘ ’ • 


SECT. VII. PIGEONS. 


A FEW gentlemen (under a dozen) have pigeon houses. 
But the stock is generally small, and their tenants do not 
regret it. 


• Slot. Ate. XIV. 4S4. 


SECT. 
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SECT. VIII. — BEESi 

In a county in which there is such a vast quantity of 
Keath and flowering herbs, it is surprising there are but 
few bees. They are a profitable stock, but they require 
attention ; and they well deserve it. And now there is 
the greater reason to attend to them, when sugar is come 
to such a high price ; as honey might serve many of the 
purposes for which sugar Is used in families The wax 
too is of great value. For a few years past, the seasons 
have proved very Unfavourable to them in this country. 
But it is hoped that this may hot be long the ease, and 
that a regard to bees will become more general. That 
kind of stock n'hich doubles or trebles itself in a year, is 
surely worth the havirtg. 

Such as wish to study the management of bees, may 
consult Mr. Bonner’s Treatise upon this subjedV, lately 
published. This man has himself no less that 80 hives, 
and says he has by this business supported a wife and ten 
children. If, as he proposes, there should be 300 hives 
in a parish (and our extensive parishes might have more), 
and the profits of each estimated only at 20s. »-jea.T, this, 
on the continent of Argyle, would be 7500/. a-year, . 
This is surely deserving of attention, though far short of 
the calculation of Mr. Wu.dman f. 


• The dearncH of w^r hat induced «ome chymuts to convert honey 
iato a sweetener for common use ; which may be dune by the following 
process; Take three parts of honey (by weight), add eightlt of water, and 
•oe of charcoal, broken iolo small pieces, but not into powder. Boil 
this mixture for an hour; after wliich filter it, so as to separate the 
charcoal, and tlien let it evaporate over a slow fire, to the consist ence ot 
a thick syrup ; which will be as agreeable to the taste as sugar, 
f See Agricaktirat Rifsrt af BetIforiUbiri. 

ARCYLK.] V CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

RURAL ECONOxMY. 


SECT. I. LABOUB. 

WITHIN these SO years, the price of labour in this 
county is somewhat more than doubled. It still varies in 
different parts of the county, but may be estimated in ge- 
neral at the following rates * ; 

Manservant’s wages perann. with vi<naials,from 6/. to 8/. 

Maid servant, from 50i. to 4/. 

Masons and carpenters, with vidluals, -i .. 

, ^ Uroml/.6</.to2x. 

per day, J 

I.abourer’s wages, ditto, ditto, from Sd. to \0d. 

Tailor's and shoemaker’s, ditto, ditto, from Sd. to 10(/. 

A plough or cart horse, from 10/. to 18/. 

A pair of cart-wheels, from 50 s. to 3/. shod. 

A wheel-barrow, lOr. or 12r. 


• These were the rate* in 1795. Since that time, wage* and the price 
of labour have been advanced more than one fourth, or from 35 to 30 f<r 
cmt. and are sdll rising. 

Formerly a peck of meal (Dutch weight) was reckbned equal wages 
for a labourer in the day without vitfhials; and half as much to a woman. ■ 
OuMervants get two pecks of meal a week, or six bolls and a half a 
year, and sometimes grass for a cow, with such wages as may be agreed. 
on. But few out-eervanu (except shepherds) we employed. 

A plough 
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A plough from 5s. to lOs. according to the plenty or 
scarcity of timber; most make their own. Smiths are 
generally paid so much a year. In some places they liave, 
besides, certain perquisites, such as the head of the mart, 
a cheese, and some com ; which, like all other servitudes, 
ought to be abolished. 

Servants have no stated hours for working ; but day- 
’ labourers work only from six to six, where they are much 
employed, in summer; and till night in winter. 

PIECE-WORK. 

There is little done by the piece except ditching, and 
building stone dikes ; the first (of which a man will com- 
monly make one and one-fourth fall in a day), from 1 s. ■ 
to 1 /. 2d. the fall, of six ells ; and the other from 4x. to 
6x. according to the convenience of stones ; and from 
four to five feet higli. A fall (or six ells) of four and a 
half feet dike, will take about 15 carts of stone; a good 
hand, with good stones, will build two and a half falls of 
it in a day ; and a cart, travelling only at the rate of 16 
miles a day, will bring 32 loads, or more than will build 
two falls, from a distance of a quarter of a mile. 


SECT. II. PROVISIONS. 

Cows and sheep have nearly quadrupled their price 
within these 40 years. Butclier-mcat, where it is sold 
by the pound, sells commonly at id. the English pound. 
The price of butter and cheese, in the above period, is 
more than doubled. At present, butter sells from lOx. 

u 2 -to 
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to 12/. the stone (24 li.), and cheese from 4/. 6d. to 6/.*. 
Oatmeal for some years past has been generally about 
three halfpence per lb., at present it is 2d. Bear 25x. 
per quarter; potatoes lOx. per boll, making five barrels 
unheaped, and weighing about 800 lb. 

WHENCE THE MARKETS ARE SUPPLIED. 

Meal is the only necessary article of food that is im- 
ported to this county. It is generally brought from 
Ireland, but sometimes from the north or south of Scot- 
hmJ. The quantity imported yearly to the continent of 
Argyle is about 20,000 bolls. There are, besides, about 
3000/. worth of flour yearly imported from Clyde. It is 
to be hoped that, in a short time, we shall raise enough 
of both to serve ourselves. 


SECT. III. FUEL. 

In Campbelton and Inveraray the fuel mostly used is 
coals. Coals arc also used in part by many gentlemen 
along the sea-coast. But the general fuel of the county 
is peat. In many parts of the county this fuel is nearly 
run out, by bad management; and the want of it must; 
soon be severely felt, if measures arc not taken to supply 
it with wood, which must probably be the ultimate re- 
source. 

The injudicious and irregular mode of cutting peats 


• Since writing- the above, in 1795, the price of butcher-meat, and of 
butter and cheese, i$ greatfy advanced, in cuusei^uence of the rise in the 
price of ealtle. 

- wbick 
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■which almost universally prevails, is, in many rcspecls, a 
very serious evil. The moss, by cutting it in pits and 
holes, is soon rendered a perfeft bog or quagmire, unfit 
for giving any supply of fuel ; it is made dangerous, and 
often fatal to cattle; and almost incapable of being 
brought, if wished for, into a state of cultivation. 

Land-owners Tiave been too long inattentive to a matter 
of so much moment. All tenants should be bound to 
cut their mosses' regularly, and all of the same depth, so 
as that the water may in no place be allowed to stagnate. 
They should be made to level the bottom of every piece 
as soon as cut, and to cover it regularly with the parings 
taken oflF the surface. They should begin at the bottom, 
and proceed upwards, and open a drain, if necessary, to 
carry oflf superfluous water. If the ground, after being 
cut, is intended for pasture or cultivation, the peat may 
be cut to the clay, if the fall of the ground will admit of 
it. But when moss is scarce, it will be proper to leave 
a foot, or more of it, so as that it may grow again. Moss, 
being a vegetable substance, thrives best, like most other 
vegetables, in a moderate degree of moisture. There is 
generally more danger of Its having too much than too 
little. When it^ppears to need more moisture than it 
has, tlie outlet from it may be occasionally stopped ; or 
it may be flooded, at due intervals, in the same way as 
watered meadows. 

In the Islands of Lismore and Gigha, where the moss 
is so much eihausted that it cannot be cut with spades, 
they work the moss with their feet, and bake and shape 
it into peats with their hands. This operation makes the 
peats dear, but tliey are very lasting. 


u 3 
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^ cm\p. XV. 

POLITiCAL ECONOMY. 


SECT. I. EOADS. 

THE military roads which were made through the 
upper parts of this county between 40 and 50 years ago, 
soon made every person sensible of the advantages of 
having good roads and bridges. The heritors, with much 
public spirit, obtained an Act of Parliament, assessing the 
lands with 1 r. in the pound of valued rent*; borrowed 
or advanced money upon this fund; commuted the statute 
labour ; and often contributed by voluntary subscriptions, 
till, by every exertion, the most public and necessary roads 
were executed. From their spirited exertions in this busi- 
ness much praise is due to them. Some%f their undertak- 
ings were truly arduous. A mountain which separated 
Kintyrc from the rest of the county, and which used to be 
climbed over to the height of about 1500 feet, was long 
considered as an insurmountable obstacle. Of several 
estimates got, of the expense of cutting a road for four or ' 
five miles along the base of the mountain, which is re- 
markably steep and rocky, the lowest was 3000 /. The 
late Captain Archibald Campbell of Glenlyon, was the 


• Which makes the assessment on the whole county 623A 6i. 3^/. half- 


penny ftr annum. 


first 
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first who, after minutely examining it, affirmed it could 
be done for 1500/. This sum was immediately sub- 
scribed, and the road a£l:ually executed for 1440/.; though 
in some places it passes through large rocks, which could 
be broke only by the force of powder^ The same public 
spirited gentleman was the mean of throwing bridges 
over the two largest rivers in the county. Aw and Urchay, 
by obtaining liberal subscriptions from the Duke of 
Argyll, Lord Breadalbane, and other heritors. Both, 
under his management, were executed for 1000/. a sum 
which was long thought to be much less than was re- 
quisite for the first of them ; which shows that public 
money is capable of doing much more than is generally 
done with it. Indeed, these works would have been 
executed for still less money, if an unfortunate accident 
had not given the contractor a just claim for more than 
the sum agreed upon. The water of Aw, which dis- 
Charges-at one outlet all the collected streams of an extent 
of country near fifty miles in length, and from six to ten 
in breadth, is remarkably large and rapid, and subjeCl to 
sudden rises. After the work was begun in a very dry 
season, it was carried on with all possible expedition, but 
just as the arches were locked, and before there was time 
for removing the timbers, a sudden flood swept timber 
and stone before it, and obliged the undertaker to recom- 
mence his labours. The second attempt succeeded ; and 
this useful bridge has since withstood every trial. 

The most public lines of road in this county are now 
finished, but many bye-roads still remain to be done. A 
renewal of the ACt of Parliament is now applied for; and 
there is reason to hope they will be carried on with the 
usual spirit. The county is divided into districts, and 
Commissioners for each district meet twice a year to con- 
duct the business. The roads in this county being gene- 

u 4 rally 
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rally made of good stuff, and not much frequented by 
heavy carriages, are easily kept in repair. In some parts 
the farmer, at such a rate as may be agreed upon, takes 
the charge of keeping the road on his farm in repair. If > 
this were an universal practice, it would be much for the 
interest of all concerned ; as the person who is at hand 
can sooner see, and more easily repair a flaw, than any 
other. The expense of keeping a read in repair is trifling, 
yvhen It is taken in time, compared with mending it after 
being long neglefted. 

As wheel-carriages were not much known in this 
county when the- roads began to be made, too little atten- 
tion was paid to the directing of them in those lines that 
yrere most level. Instead of going round the foot of a 
hill, they often go over It, in a line that is no shorter ; 
?nd instead of seeking the level round a hollowj they 
climb the one side and descend the other, by which they 
spoil the road without lessening the distance. As many 
of these errors have already been redlified at a great ex- 
pense, and more must be so still, it is to be hoped that 
the wisdom which is thus dear bought, will lead all conr 
duflors of new roads to pay more regard to level lines. 

In making qr mending roads, care should be taken to 
yse only good Stuff. When earth or clay is used instead 
of gravel, the traveller mttst walk through mire, 
floads should also be raised no higher in the middle, than 
is necessary to make the water run off to the sides. 
When too high in the rqiddle, carriages, by keeping the 
same tract, cut it up in a very short time. Care, however, 
must be taken, that the water run easily oft' into the 
ditches on the sides of the road, that it may not be forced 
to run along it. Ditches and drains should be cleaned 
and kept open, and the foundation of bridges, which aro. 
^pt to be undermined, should be often inspefted. 

I SKCT, 
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'SECT. II. CANALS. 

Canals, like good roads, serve to lessen the expense of 
carriage, and to open the communication between one part 
of a country and the other, so as to en^le the remoter 
parts to share in the advantages of those which are near 
the centre. Such works must therefore prove of great 
utility to a country. It is fortunate, when they also yield 
a sufficient profit to those who are so public-spirited at 
to undertake them. This has been the case with a small 
canal made a few years ago by the lessee of the coal-works 
rear Campbelton, who made a canal of three miles on a 
level, to carry them to the town. A canal across the 
istlunus of Crinan is just now carrying on with great 
spirit. The length, from the point of Ardrisaig, in Loch 
Gilp, to the little bay of Portree, where it terminates in 
Loch Crinan, is about eight miles. The breadth at the 
water’s surface is 66 feet, and 30 at bottom ; but the 
nature of the ground in some places occasions a variation 
in the breadth. The depth is a little more than 12 feet, 
to allow vessels drawing 12 feet of water to pass. The 
sea-lock at Portree admits vessels drawing 16 feet of 
water, because it is intended to make a dock there. There 
are eight locks on the S. E. and seven on the N. W. of 
the summit level, including the two sea-locks. The 
expense, it is supposed, will be about 80,000/. 

It is in contemplation to carry another small canal from 
this one, to communicate with Lochow, which is five miles 
from it. This would be of great advantage to all the 
lands bordering on that extensive lake, which is 24 miles 
in length ; and would contribute much to the public and 
private advantages expected from the canal of Crinan. 

The improvement of this county, and indeed of the 

whole 
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whole kingdom, would be greatly promoted by another 
canal between Fort-William and Inverness, passing 
through the lakes of Lochy, Oich, and Ness. This 
would facilitate the navigation from Ireland and the 
West of Scotland, to Germany, Norway, and the Baltic; 
and it is hoped that so great a national advantage will 
not be long neglefted, especially as nature has done so 
much, that little remains to be done by the hands of 
men. 

The whole length of the line is thus stated by Mr, 
Knox : 



Mtt-!. 


Mila. 

Loch Lochy, 

10 

River Lochy, 

7 

— — Oich, 

4- 

Oich, , 

5 

Ness, 

22 

Ness, 

8 



Land, 

.2 


30 


22 

The expense of a 

canal 

in these 22 miles, to be 

70 feet 


wide and ten deep, he estimates at 164',000/. The ex- 
pense of a few days of war would do all this ; and the 
internal improvement of the country would produce bet- 
ter, and more permanent fruits than foreign conquests *. 


SECT, nr.-— FAIRS. 

In different parts of the continent of Argyleshire, and 
at different seasons, there are eighteen fairs held annually, 
for the sale of horses, cows, coarse cloths, yarn, and other 

* This canal it now going on. 

, articles. 
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articles. . This oumber is thought to be sufficient for the 
country in its present state*. The sheep arc generally 

bought 


• On these occasions, the people are generally peaceable and orderly, 
having mended much since the following description of one of our fairs 
was written, in the year 1745. Tt is extrat^led from a MS. poem, by 
J. Campbell, then schoolmaster in Appin. 


• Some stroll about among the crowd, 

•* Craving arrears and speaking loud. 

Some have no business, but they go 
** In quest of bus’ncss to and fro*. 

** Some feast in tents on boil'd and roast, 

** Some have their brogues, or bonnets lost : 
“ And many never sleep a wink, 

** But sit on earthy seats and drink 
** Strong muddy ale, and whisky clear, 

" All night with noise, that none can hear, 

“ Upon the whole, what's sung or said, 

“ By man or wife, or boy or maid. 

** Some strut about with hue and cry, 

** Z^mb t aih*r *t do ibeanar\-, you or I; 

” And roar out words I >vill not name, 

** I.est pious readers should me blame. 

Some pick a quarrel, some a purse; 

** But apprehend^, swear and curse, 

“ iVnd urge^heir innocence on oath, 

“ Though some are hurt and robbed both. 

** Here frugal widows, maids, and wives, 
** Buy madder, indigo, and knives. 

Starch, coch’oeal, spoons, beads and rings, 
“ Cambrics, and forty other things; 

“ For, far and wide they all come here 
** To buy the necess'ries of the year. 

” And, as at twenty otlier fairs, 

“ The bouncing girls run tlirough in pairs, 
“ Kach asking of the man she loves 
A ribbon, handkerchief or gloves ; 

j- Ah exfression of d^anft. 


•Till, 
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bought on the ferns by Yorkshire graziers^ or by 
batchers from the Low Country. 


SECT. IV. WEEKLY MARKETS, 

There are no weekly markets held in the county, as 
there is no place in it so populous as to require them. 
The Borough of Campbelton is allowed by its charter to 
hold a weekly market ; which it will probably do when 
its numbers are somewhat more increased. 


SECT. V. COMMERCE. 

Of the little commerce of this county, it is difficult to 
give any precise idea. The following statement respeft- 
ing the continent of Argylcshirc is offered merely as a con- 
jefture, formed upon the best information which could 
be obtained upon the subject. 


“ TUI, horses sold, and all in trim, 

“ He after her, she after him, 

“ In hun-y durry to the shore ; 

“ Some haul the boat, some cry — No more — 
“ Some of the club, who stay behind, 

" That boat and crew are ^ne ne’er mind, 

• But stroll about, in their own way, 

“ Till boat arrive some other day.” 


EXPORTS. 
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EXPORTS. 

£. 

26,000 
40,000 
2400 
7500 

Fishings (including bounty and debenture), 30,000 

3500 
5000 


£500 Black cattle, .. 

52,000 Sheep, 

300 Horses, ......... 

Wool, ... 








••••••«• SM************ •#•••*• 


Kelp 

Linen yam, carpeting, and coarse cloths. 
Woods and bark (the woods mostly') 
made into charcoal). 

Slates and mines. 


•••••• 




Freight of vessels, 

Potatoes (from Kintyre), 

Butter and cheese (from Kintyre), 
Salmon (from Bunaw), 




4500 

8500 

8000 

500 

300 

100 


136,300 


IMPORTS. 

£. 

Meal 20,000 bolls, 15,000 0 

Tea 10,000 ft 7500 0 

Sugar, 10,000 0 

Tobacco, 6000 0 

Tar and butter (for? ^ 

smearing), 

Staves for barrels, ....... 2000 0 

Sail cloth and cordage, 5000 0 
Sundry merchant goods, 70,000 0 
Iron, 3000 0 

Timber (from Norway,? 

Wales, and Clyde), 3 

Carry forward 124,500 0 


/. d 

O O 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 o 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 o 


0 0 


Leather 
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L 
0 
0 
o 

0 

a 

13,6250 0 0 

By this statement, or ratker conjefhire, the country 
could scarcely save its credit ; but a great deal of public 
money, drawn by those in the army and navy, and in 
public offices, and from adventurers to foreign countries, 
is constantly coming to our aid * } and if landlords would 
spend more of their rents at home, improving their 
estates, and encouraging agriculture, trade, and manu- 
facture, , we should soon' do very well, and see fewer 
estates going to the market, to make up for the balance 
of trade which has been for some time against us. 


SECT. VI. MANUFACTURES. 

Manufactures have made little progress in tliis 
county. What we spare of our flax is indeed sold in 
yarn, but our wool is mostly exported in its raw state. 
About twenty years ago, the Duke of Argyle, with that 
patriotism and public spirit for which he is distinguished, 
set on foot a woollen manufactory near Inveraray. AH 
the buildings and necessary utensils were furnished by 


• There are also about 50 or 60 of our weavers at present employed 
-by the cotton manufacbirers of Glo^ow, which brings about 30004 a 
year. 

HIs 


£■ 

Brought forward 124,500 
Leather and raw hides, 2500 

Salt and soap, 5500 

Flax seed (besides the 

Trustees’), 

Wines and foreign spirits, 9500 


0 
0 
0 

250 Q 
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His Grace gratis^ and the farm on which they were 
eredted, was given along with them at a very low rent. 
Many gentlemen of the county also favoured the under- 
taking, by advancing money to the manufadbircr, at two 
and a half per cent*. All this uncommon encouragement 
ought, in a country abounding with wool, to ensure suc- 
cess to the undertaking ; and yet it has not liitherto done 
so well as might reasonably be expecled. Sometimes the 
want of condudl:, and sometimes the want of capital, at- 
tention, or exertion, in successive managers or under- 
takers, have frustrated the just expeftations of the noble 
patron, and of the public. It is impossible, however, 
but a scheme so well adapted to the country, and so much 
encouraged, must in time do well. At present about 600 
stones of wool a year arc wrought here, chiefly into 
carpets. 

The principal hindrance complained of by the present 
occupier, is, that he cannot get a sufficiency of wool spun, 
to answer all the occasion he has for it. This might be 
easily remedied, if store-masters would give out their 
wool to be spun by the poor about them, where they 
have not totally banished the poor from their neighbour- 
hood. It would be a pleasure to every humane person 
to give them employment, and the yarn could be mqre 
easily brought to market than the wool. The Lorn 
Furnace Company, with the laudable view of furnishing 
employment to the wives and daughters of their work- 
men, and to the industrious poor around them, were for 
many years in the use of buying wool, and giving the 
one half of it for spinning the other into coarse yarn, 
which they sent to England. How easily might store- 
masters, by the same plan, furnish employment to the. 


• See Slat, Act, ( of ImcmrayJ, V. 297. 
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poor, encourage manufaflures, and benefit the country? 
Were this plan generally followed, and our wool made 
into cloth by ourselves, every stone of it, instead of 
or Is. might bring into the county six or seven times 
that sum, and procure to thousands the means of comfort 
and independence. It would also contribute to improve 
lands, and raise their value, by that increase of riches 
and population which are the natural consequences of 
manufafhircs. Wool is our staple commodity, and it is 
of the utmost importance to us that we should manu> 
fafture it ourselves. This could easily be done, if land- 
owners encouraged the poor, instead of banishing them, 
as many do, from their estates. To such, it is idle to 
talk of humanity and charity ; but it might be expefled 
that they would at least attend to self-interest, and ob- 
serve that the value of estates must always rise in pro- 
portion to the numbers of the people, and increase of 
manufactures and of commerce. The progressive improve- 
ment of the Duke of Argyle’s lands, and some others, 
under tenants of moderate possessions, contrasted with 
the stationary or retrograde state of those lands which- 
are parcelled out in immense traCts to store-masters, will 
show this clearly to any eye that will look at both. 

In some parts of the county, the poor have of late be- 
gun to buy parcels of wool, which they spin, and sell in 
yarn to dealers, or at the country fairs. This species of 
industry ought to be greatly encouraged. It is the first 
step towards a general introduftion of the woollen manu- 
factures. It is hoped that more factories than that at 
Inveraray will soon be ampl/ supplied in this manner- 
Where the hands are few, carding and spinning machines 
might be introduced*. Every thing should be done to 

prevent 

* The manuiiu^ory at Inveraray employs one carding, and two spb- 

nmg 
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prevent the exportation of our wool in its raw state.’ 
While this is done, we can, comparatively speaking, derive 
but little advantage from our sheep and mountains. 

The advantages that might be derived from raising a 
manufafturing of flax and hemp, have already been con- 
sidered. A bleachfield lately set up in Kintyre, by aid 
and encouragement of the Duke of Argyle, will greatly 
facilitate such manufadlures in that part of the county. 
Tanneries have for some time been established in Camp-' 
belton and Oban ; which save to the county a great deal 
of money that used to be sent away for well-dressed 
leather. Many other cheap manufadlories might be esta- 
blished, such as the making of bricks, tiles, pottery ware, 
&c. especially in Kintyre, where they abound in coals. 
A salt-work in that part of the county is'not only much 
wanted, but indispensably necessary to the prosperity of 
the county. But this can never take place while the 
Importation of rock-salt is prohibited. Our fisheries can 
never thrive till the salt laws are altered. As they'stand 
at present, they are oppressive to the subjeef, and unpro- 
duftive to the government. A revision of these lawv is 
loudly called for, and anxiously expedfed.’- " What is 
" necessary for Nature (says Montesquieu), ought not" 
to be taxed at all ; what is useful, to be taxed a little j, 
“ what is superfluous, most.” Salt, in a country which 
depends so much upon fishing as this does, fails' under 
the first description, and ought to " be free from every 

. l. «• ■ ,■ l! 

i 1 

nJug machines. A subscription wa<j set on foot a few yean-. ago for , 
eredting a carding machine (to be drawn by a horse), and ? .m* spinning 
jennies, at Oban ; but the war, and other circurast^ces, have liithcpo 
prevented the scheme from taking place. A great number of, weavers 
in Campbclton and its neighbourhood, have been employed for some time . 
in working cottons from Glasgow, which may lead to the ipt«odadtioa 
of this manufadlute into the county. * i - i ... a 

argyle.] X ^ restraint. 
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restraint. Might we not at least be allowed, as in Ire- 
land, the liberty of importing rock-salt ? Fishing is the 
occupation of a great number of the people of this county, 

■ On their own shores, and elsewhere, they catch_in some 
years from 40 to 50,000/. worth of fish. Thus they add 
to the national riches, and merit national encouragement, 
by removing every obstacle in the way of their industry. 
As a seminary for seamen, this business deserves still more 
to be cherished by the public. If it were, the number 
of seamen, and the quantity of fish caught on this coast, 
and along all the coast of the Highlands and Isles, would 
probably be double to what it is at present. „ 

The richer inhabitants, who can fit out large vessels, 
and comply with all the Custom-house regulations, may 
be able to follow the fishing business, under the present 
system of laws ; but the poor, who make the far greater, 
part of the inhabitants, are eflFeflually excluded from an/; 
share in those advantages which their situation, and the 
bounty of Providence, place within their reach f. The 

route 


* In Lochfiine alone there are sometimes 600 fishing boats : in all the 
county there may be ISOO, 

f By the a<5 26 Geo. III. a bounty of \i. a barrel faftertvards raised 
to 2/.) was allowed for every barrel' caught by hoaU. But the poor who 
&h in boats, owing to the want of salt, are seldom or never able to avail 
themselves of this bounty, of which many of them are totally ignorant. 
By the adl, a bounty of 20 x. a ton was allowed to the tutta, or larger 

vends, besides 4x. a barrel, provided the number did not exceed two- 
and a half for each ton ; as also a bounty of 2x. 8rf. on every barrel ex- 
ported; which, as h was commonly sent to Ireland, where it paid a duty 
of 1 /. 1 A was thereby reduced' to 1 x. 7 A This a<a gave the rich a de- 
cided advantage over the- poor, but more adlive and laborious race of 
fishers, whose herrings, to add to their hardships, the owners of busses 
were not allovred to buy : a regulation extremely hurtful to both parties. 
The fishing, with all the aid it gets.ls not thriving. The owners of basses 
are often ignorant of the business in which -they embark, and must trust 

it 
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route of the herring » uncertain, and if the poor man had 
the ability, it would be imprudent to take the trouble and 
expense of getting entered salt, until he sees whether 
he may have any use for it. When the herrings start 
upon the coast, or in any loch that is near him, while he 
is thus unprovided, it is idle to think of catching more 
than he can eat of them. The Custom-house may be fifty 
• miles from him, bis open boat may be unfit for the 
voyage, or, should he attempt it, cross winds and acci- 
dents may prevent his returning before the herrings have 
departed, or his salt may be damaged or embezzled, and 
all the penalties of the law inenrred innocently. At any 
rate, he must go back to the Custom-house with his little 
fish or little salt, though perhaps not altogether worth 
half the expense, and time and trouble which the two 
Voyages must cost him. In short, it' is almost impossible 
for human ingenuity to devise any law more oppressive 
to the industrious poor of these parts, than that by which 
the salt for curing fish is at present regulated ; and it it 
impossible to think that a wise and kind govemmmt, 
such as we are under, will continue to shackle the hands 
of the industrious poor in these Iron fetters*. 

Salt, 


it to others ; while the ai£lual fishers, wiiose labour* enrich the state^nd 
whose strength defends it, are excluded from the advantages which ought 
to fall to their share. 

• The mu^iplicity of oaths required by the Custom-iiouie regnlationt, 
reape<%ing salt, &c. must be considered a, highly injuriont to the morale 
of a people. Oaths should be adminUtered as seldom as possible, and 
then with all po.ssibIe solemnity. When they are administered too fre- 
quently, and on frivolous oecasiont, instead of being considered with 
aWe, they are lightly thought of, and the consequence is dangerous to 
society. The same ob.servacion is applicable to those coiiits 

which used to be held, and are not yet entirely given up. To these s 
whole parish or distrikff was frequently called, and, contrary to law, 
X S and 
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Salt, like meal, a necessary of life^ and almost the aidf 
luxury of the poor, should be free of duty. Until it isy j 
the poor must continue to groan, and the fishings in the 
Highlands to languish. All the benevolefit schemes of . 
building fishing villages, and other plans for improving 
these coasts, must for ever be defeated, while the {mesent 
salt laws are in force. Let Government abolish these, 
and Landlords give moderate encouragement, and towns • 
and villages, fn proper situations, will rise almost of them- 
selves. Riches will be got from the deep, lands will be 
Improved, population increase, and emigration cease> 
The trifling loss to Government will be more than made 
up by the consequent increase of taxes upon other articles 
of consumption. The British Government has not in all its 
dominions, a more loyal set of people tlum the Highlanders, 
ever ready to conquer or perish in its cause and had they 
as much attention paid to them as some of its distant 
Colonies, they would have proved of more value to the 
Empire than perhaps any one of them ; and the more so, 
as they arc nearer home- 


SECT. VII. POOK, 


. , In this county, as In most parts of Scotland, the poor 
are supported partly by what they get by begging, and 


suid to the natural right which every man has not to condemn himself, 
every man was required to swear whether he killed any black fish, or 
friled any timber. As the punishment was arbitrary, and frequently no 
less than being seized as a recruit, the temptation to perjury was strong. 
How came you to swear that you cut no timber (said a man, on one of 
these occasions, to his neighbour j, when I myself saw you cut a beam for 
vour plough? God help Vie! (answered the poor manj, I did so; but I 
thought it better to put myself in the mercy of God, than in the mercy 


partly 
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partly l5y the weekly colleftions of the church. The 
number supported in either way is, in general, very in- 
considerable } as they have a modesty and spirit thA 
makes them endure almost absolute want, before they 
can bring themsdves to the mortification of receiving 
any public aid. This innate disposition keeps them from 
being almost any where a burden. What they get by 
begging, cannot be computed with precision j but aH 
that is bestowed on them otherwise, amounts^o very little j 
as will appear by viewing the Statistical Table. 

No fund can be more fitithfully and economically 
managed, than that under the care of the Kirk-sessions j 
but, in most parishes, it affords but a very inadequate 
relief to the exigencies of the poor. Charity and justice 
both require, that something should be done < to make 
their situation more comfortable; as is now done in many 
other parts of the kingdom. Voluntary assessments 
would tend to equalize the burden, and could not be 
grievous, wjiile laid on by those who are themselves to 
pay them. It will perhaps be said, that the poor, by 
this means, will become a greater burden than they are 
at present. So they ought, at least to some, by whom at 
present they are greatly neglefted. When the poor have 
a legal title to more aid, why should they not have it f 
The small pittance that would then fall to their share, 
would make them happy, and be little missed by those 
who would fall to give it j nor can it ever enrich those 
who unjustly withhold it. Instead of this, it must, dike 
a canker-worm, eat up their inheritance. It is the glory 
of our Constitution, that it makes a legal provision for 
the poor, the infirm, and the helpless. Let this be givenj 
and the poor, as well as the rich, will feel their interest 
in supporting the Constitution. Policy, as well as justice 
and charity, point out the necessity of this measure. No 
subjcil more loudly calls for the attention of the rich, the 

X 3 just, 
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just, the humane, and the wise, than the state of the poor 
does at present. When the Sundays’ coile^Hons are sufv 
ficient, nothing can be added to the care, frugality, and 
disinterestedness of the mwagers, but a little more atten* 
tion and encouragement than is usual on the part of the 
heritors. Whei'e they are not sufficient, the little addi- 
tional aid which is necessary, and justly due, ought to be 
cheerfully and immediately bestowed*’. 

The estabfisluneptpf Friendly Societies is not yet nwch 
known in this county. The sailors of Campbelton formed 
one many years ago, to which every man contributed 2d. 
per month of his wages ; which, for the more effeAual 
payment, was retained and paid by the master or owner 
of the vessel. But owing to some inattention to the 
management, the fund has not answered the end which 
it was certainly well calculated to serve. Such societies 
ought to be formed and encouraged among the labouring 
poor and servants in every parish. This would strengthen 
their habits of industry and frugality, cheer the prospei^ 
of old age, and help to relieve the p^ish of their burden^ 
when sickness or infirmity would seize them. A trifle 
which they could easily spare out of their wages when 
young, would help to make their old age somewhat com- 
fortable, and contribute to sereiuty of mind ^nd cheer- 
fulness of spirit. A dignity of mind, and a regard to 
cbarafler, would also be inspired hy independence. 

An Adi of Parliament passed -in July 1793, and ex- 
tending to Scotland, puts all the charitable societies who 
choose to accept of it, under legal protedlion, and gives 
them particular privileges, which is a great encourage- 
ment to such as may be wise enough to form themf. 

• See Chap. IV. Se<a. 4. « 

f See OSjfrvalicnj on ibe AB for the Relief end Eneoure^emeni of Rriendly 
Eetietieiyby the Gectlcman who framed theAiIl.' 
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SECT. VIII.— -FOPUL AXIOM. 

The state of population in this county, as it stood in 
1755, and as it stands at present, may be seen in the 
Statistical Table in the following Chapter. Although 
many parishes have greatly decreased in their number of 
inhabitants, owing to the prevalence of the sheep system, 
yet, upon the whole, the number is greater now than 
it was forty years ago. This is owing to the greater 
population of the town of Campbelton, and village of 
Oban, which have more than doubled their joint numbers 
in that period ; so that, if these are left out of the rec- 
koning, the population in the county will be found to 
have decreased considerably. 

If Landlords would encourage population, by giving 
moderate possessions, by cherishing cottagers, and adopt- 
ing such plans as would tend to the cultivation of the 
ground, there is no doubt that the county could easily 
maintain double its present numbers. There is every 
reason to believe, that in very remote times it maintained 
more. Of this the whole face of the country seems to 
give sufficient Indication. Fields, now covered with 
heath, and at a gteat height in the mpuntains, retain still 
the traces of ancient cultivation. The remains of castles 
and forts, mouldered into dust, and at short distances from 
each other, are undoubted proofs both of opulence and 
numbers. The unaccountable mode of vitrifying the 
walls of some of these buildings, before lime was used as 
a cement, is a further proof not only of the opulence and 
numbers of the inhabitants, but also of their civilization, 
and knowledge of some of the arts and sciences. ; 

The vast number of churches, of which the names or 
X 4 vestiges 
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vestiges still remain, and their vicinity to each other, is 
a further proof of more than modem population. The 
very monuments of' the dead, whose ashes are found 
under such vast heaps of stones, in many parts of the 
county, as would require many thousands to colleft, and 
to carry to the distance at which they must have been 
brought, are another proof of the power and population of 
this county in ancient times. 

The superior population of this county, in ancient times, 
might be further illustrated by a detail of historical facb, 
if this were a proper place to enter on such a disquisition. 
The accounts transmitted to us of the armies, navies, and 
conquests of some of the Scottish Kings, whose territories 
hardly extended beyond the limits of this county, till the 
year 843, and the power of the family of Somerled of 
Kintyre, for some time after that period, furnish undoubt- 
ed evidence of a population vastly greater than the present. 
In a period still more remote, we find the AtlacoU'i (who 
inhabited less than what is now called Argyleshire) mak- 
ing such a figure in the Nctliia Imperii^ and in the Roman 
armies, that Mr, Pinkerton infers no less than 10,000 
elFeclive men could be supposed to have attracted so much 
notice in those accounts as we find they do*. 

In the first century, the inhabitants of Argyleshire, 
joined perhaps by a part of those of Dumbartonshire, were 
so numerous, as to be able to resist the Roman legions 
under the condufi: of the renowned Agricola. Tacitus 
informs us, that Agricola, in the fifth year of his ex- 
peditions, shipping his army in the Clyde, attacked na- 
tions till then unknown in that part of Caledonia which 

* About the end of the fourth century there was one body of them in 
lllyricum, another at Rome, and the Honoriani in Italy. Atrmi* 

amts Maneliiaus calls the AttacMi ** a warlike race of men, fonnida,ble ts 
« all iiritain.” 

. lies 
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lies over against Ireland*. To have been able to resist 
so powerful an attack, is a most irrefragable proof of the 
power and number of the inhabitants at that time. 

How the country could at that period maintain such 
numbers, is not difficult to account for. They attended 
more to the cultivation of the ground than is done at 
present in many parts of the county ; they distilled none 
of their grain into spirits ; they exported none of their 
cattle, and they lived more frugally, and took but one 
meal a day. Every possible encouragement was also given 
to population ; for the great object with every Chieftain 
then was, to have men. Now the great, the only objeft. 
Is to have money. But those certainly mistake the way 
of accomplishing this objeft, who depopulate their estates. 
It is only by encouraging population, that the country 
can be improved, and manufaftures and commerce esta- 
blished ; without which no country can attain to any 
considerable degree of affluence or prosperity. 

It deserves also to be considered, whether, in a period 
so eventful as the present, it would not be wise to cherish 
the small remains of that brave people who resisted the 
Romans, subdued the Pifls, and shook off the yoke of 
the Danes? 


* Vit, jlgriceiay XXIII. " The couotles of Dumbarton and Ar^le were 
“ the theatre of war In Agricola’s fifth campaign. The inhabitants were 
“ so numerous, that for a whole summer they gave ample employment 
^ to the Roman array.” Maepbersons Imir^d. 'I'he number of Ahri- 
cola's forces on this occasion is not mentioned; but at another period 
of the Caledonian war, under the same lekder, they seem to hare con- 
sisted of three legions, and were probably the same at this time. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

r OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT. 

' THE principal obstacles to improvement have been 
occasionally noticed already, so that it is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon them now. It is enough just to mention a 
few of them. 

Short leases, and much more, no leases at all, as it 
sometimes the case, are obviously adverse to improve- 
ments. No man of common sense, on a short and pre- 
carious tenure, will set about any great or permanent 
improvement. Either the landlord must do these him- 
self, or grant such leases as will reimburse the tenant, 
or the land must remain in its unirtiproved state. . The 
unwillingness, perhaps in many cases the inability, of 
landlords to enclose and make other permanent improve- 
ments, which cannot be expe^ed from tenants on 
short leases, is much against the improvement of 
the country. Servitudes, when they take place, are 
altogether incompatible with improvements. If the 
landlord exafls much service from his tenants, and em- 
ploys them on his business when they ought to be engag- 
ed in their own, he cannot expeft that they will either 
improve their lands or pay their rent. 

Large possessions are also highly inimical to improve- 
ment. The man who occupies a thousand acres, will 
hardly attend to the cultivation of one of them. What 
is waste, must therefore remain as it is j and what was 
once cultivated, must revert to a state of nature, if such 
possessions are not divided. By this system, the tenant 

may 
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may be a gainer, but the landlord and the public suffer. 
The landlord’s rent must soon be at a stand, instead of 
advancing gradually, as it would be if his lands continued 
to be improved. The public too will be deprived of the 
additional corn and cattle that might be furnished from 
the improvement of those lands which lie in an unculti- 
vated, and comparatively unproductive state. Every 
estate, perhaps every farm in the county, is capable of 
being brought to such a state of improved cultivation as 
would maintain, perhaps, double the men and cattle 
which it maintains at present. The system, therefore, 
which takes away from the public every hope of such 
improvement, is hurtful to the public interest*. 

But the greatest obstacle to improvement, and the 
tnost serious evil to the county, and to the public at 
large, is the tendency of large possessions and sheep- 
^ming to depopulate the country. Every system that is 
adverse to population, is ruinous to a country. No im- 
provement can be carried on without hands; a depopu- 
lated country must ever be a wilderness. Let sheep be 
encouraged, but let the people be cherished also. Keep 
these, and they will improve the ground, so as to make 
it capable of feeding more sheep as well as more men. 
Encourage them to manufacture the wool, and they will 


* From the quantity of various hinds of animal and vegetable food 
required to make a sufficient meal for one person in good health, and 
from the number of such meals in the produce of one acre, it has been 
computed, that for every one meal of butcher’s meat produced by one 
fertile acre consumed by cattle or sheep in pasture, it would produce 
12 and a half, if occupied under good corn-crops ; and 77 and a half if 
occupied under potatoes. The application of arable lands to grazing 
must, therefore, be highly detrimental to the public interest ; as it will 
not furnish, under grass, the 1 2th part of the food which it would do 
under corn. See Mmtlty Revkiu, XXIV. 410. 
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corich the coimtfy. iSheep-farming' population, 
thoDgh oow considered as incompatible, might easily be 
toade to give mutual aid to each other*. 

The little encouragement given to cottagers, who itt 
many places are hardly tolerated, even on arable farms, is 
a great obstacle to the improvement of the country. 
Cottages arc the Seed-beds of labourers and servants fop 
the improvement of the land, and of sailors and soldiers 
for the defence of the State. Policy, as well as humanity, 
calls londly jOn the landlord to attend more to the cot- 
tag erf. 

,, Too high rents, are on many estates the principal obsta- 
cle to improvement. Landlords consider high rents as 
a spur to improvement ; and some have applied it so 
freely as to make the galled sufferer first exert all his 
Strength, and then sink in despair under the burthen. 
Whep the horse falls, the rider is apt to suffer. Land- 
lords should be at pains to knov/ the real value of^ their; 
lands, and they will always find it safer to keep below 
tlian to exceed it. If the tenant is distressed, he can 
have neither the spirit nor the power to improve. 

The conamon mode of letting lands to the highest 
bidder, by private offer, is also adverse to improvement. 
TIk most honest, able, and skilful, are unwilling to sup- 
plant a neighbour, and cautious of risking what they 
have already got, by casting their lot into this dark mys- 
terious urn; whereas, the unprincipled, the indigent, 
and the ignorant, who have neither charafler nor sub- 
stance to lose, are always found to be the most forward., 
Some landlords however say, perhaps justly, that they 
have no other way of judging of the value of their pro>» 
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petty. But they take too much for granted, if they think 
the persons who offer, are always better judges than them- 
selves. • 

The want of skill, and of a proper system of httsbandry, 
and particularly the negleft of green crops, operate against 
the improvement of the country, as also the general po- 
verty of the smaller tenants, where they hold their pos- 
sessions in run-rig, aS skill and capital are no less neces- 
sary to improvement than industry. But skill, it is hoped, 
will soon be obtained by means of the general attention 
now paid every where to agricultural inquiries ; and 
skill, with industry, will soon increase the capital of the 
farmer, if the landlord will give due encouragement. 

The little attention hitherto paid to manufaflnres, is 
much against the improvement bf the country. Should 
we manufaAure our own wool, and raise hemp and flax, 
and work them into sail-cloth, cordage, and linen, ridies 
would, find their way to us, and improve the country 
which is the usual consequence of manufadlures. — 
T^ letting of farms to persons who do not reside upon 
them, is much against the improvement of the country- 
A tenant who resides, will always be doing something 
towards the improvement of the farm ; but he who 
plants it only with a herd or cottager, will do nothing. 
A farn> under this management is entirely left to nature, 
and must therefore remain in the state in which it is. 

But it is still a greater evil, to lett farms to such as take 
them for no other purpose but to subset them to others. 
These intermediate tenants are like the drones in a hive ; 
they live upon the labour of others, and often beggar 
those beneath them, as well as intercept the advantage 
due to those above them. If the profits which are en- 
joyed by these people for doing nothing, were divided, as 
they ought, between the labouring tenant and the pro- 
• prietor, 
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prietor, the first might be at his ease, and the last have 
a considerable accession to his income. A humane land- 
lord should not put it in the power of any man to dis- 
tress the poor upon his lands ; and a wise landlord should 
not allow another to reap the advantage which is justly 
due to himself. And yet it is no uncommon thing for 
one proprietor to lett some of his lands to another, while 
that other will neither occupy these, perhaps, nor much 
of his own. Both these systems are adverse to the im- 
provement of the country. A sub-tenant paying a racked 
rent, and having seldom any lease, has neither strength 
nor spirit to improve ; and if a proprietor makes any 
improvement, it will be on his own lands, and not on 
those which he rents. 

The salt laws, with the many oppressive yegtilations 
eonnefted with them, are in the highest degree adverse 
to the industry and prosperity of a great proportion of 
the inhabitants of this county, and of course to the 
improvement of the country. It is impossible that, under 
$o good a Government, this can continne long to be the 
case. 

Scarcity of timber, the want of more commodious and 
comfortable houses, and better implements of husbandry, 
are all of them circumstances unfavourable to improve- 
ments } but the tendency to better things, which already 
begins to appear, gives every reason to hope we shall- 
make rapid progress. 

A prejudice in favour of a coarse-woolled breed of 
sheep, is in many respefts unfavourable to the country ; 
the wool brings less money, and the more valuable native 
breed is neglefted, and in danger of being lost. Nothing 
could be of more importance to the county than to pre- 
serve and improve its native breed of horses, cows, and 
sheep, all which are capable of being brought to great 
‘ perfe^ion. 
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perfe^lion, and better adapted to the county than any 
other that have been, or perhaps can be tried. 

Of all the obstacles to improvement, none can be greater 
than the oon>re$idence of many of the heritors, vrhicii. 
deprives the ground of almost any part of the rent bcii^ 
spent on the premises. If- a farmer should sell all the 
straw or dung which should manure his farm, it could 
not be more hurtful to improvement, than the landlord’s 
spending all his rents elsewhere. Two-thirds, at least, 
of the rent, are spent out of the connly. 

The intolerable number of dram-houses, which destroy 
the time, the morals, the means, and the health of the 
inhabitants, is also adverse in the extreme to industry 
and improvement. Landlords are in no respeft more 
blind to their own interest, than in tolerating so many of 
these baneful nuisances. They think that the farmer, 
by means of them, gets a better price for his bear ; but 
it were better the bear were cast into the sea, than to 
have it thus converted into a deadly poison to the indus- 
try, morals, means, and health of the people. If the 
publican is thus enabled to pay a trifle of rent, it is at 
the expense of 50 or 100 of lus neighbours, and ulti- 
mately at the expense of the landlord. The tenant 
might raise oats instead of bear, and the meal would al- 
, ways find a market i or he might raise green crops, and 
add to the number of his cattle. By this change, the 
tenant, the landlord, and the country, would be gainers.' 

Among the great obstacles to the prosperity and im- 
provement of this county, though not peailiar to it, 
may be mentioned the unhappy frequency of our wars. 
It may be computed that, between soldiers and sailors, 
every war drains this county of between SOOO and 4000 
of its most aflive and able hands, the support of thou- 
sands more. In comparison of this, how trifling arc all 

our 
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our Other losses by emigration ! Happy would it be for 
the nations of Europe, if some general court could be 
established, in which all the quarrels of its ruling powers 
could be adjusted by delegates, who should sit as judges, 
and finally determine every contest by their decisions, 
without the dreadful and shoclnng appeal tp the cannon, 
the bayonet, and the sword. How must future ages be 
astonished at our madness, when the happy time shall 
come, in which there shedl. be war no taoict.' ,,ln the 
mean time, while we are attacked, it is necessary i. to > 
defend. ’ . . / . . ■ . !■ r . .; .. 


■t ' : : - J . . 

CHAP. XVJI, ■ ' ' 

MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 

8ECT. 1. -“AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES.' 

A . - J I 

ONE has been lately instituted in Kintyre,,and fa- 
voured by the President of the Board of Agriculture 
with a number of Agricultural Reports, which are read 
with avidity, and may be a means of diffusing knowledge 
of useful facts, and exciting attention, and a spirit of in- 
quiry. 

It might be of service to have such a Society in every 
parish, every member paying a small annual subscription,, 
to be applied solely to the purchase of useful books on^ 
agricultural subjefts: and as the Minister of the parish 

is 
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is often (what perhaps he ought not to be) a’farmer, it ' 
might be of service, if at a slack season of the year, he 
would give a few weekly leftures on agricultural sub- 
jefh, arranging and digesting the most useful hints and 
improvements that come to light from time to time, so- 
far as they suit the place and people of his charge. • 
Those who cannot read themselves, nor perhaps afford 
the expense of a subscription, might thus be benefited, 
and a general spirit of improvement be diffused. 

In every county, there might be some person connedl- 
cd with the Board of Agriculture, who might receive, 
digest, and communicate, any important fa£h or useful 
discoveries that might occur in the county, and note 
down, from time to time, in tables, the measurement of ' 
any lands that may be surveyed, the rise or fall in their 
price, rent, or produce; the changes in the mode of- 
living, price of labour, management of land or cattle,, 
change or improvement of breed, with any other parti- 
culars that might lead to make the Agricultural Reports, 
in time, more perfeft than it was possible to do in the s 
fii-st attempt. 


..1 .SECT. II.— WEIGHTS AND MEASUilSS. jj, 

tlitl r V- 

In this county, as in oth^r parts of the kingdom, the 
weights and measures jare, various, in various distri^s. 
At Inveraray the boll of meal is eight stone Scotch Troy, 
or Dutch; 17 lb. and a half avoirdupois to the stone. At 
Campbelton it is 10 stone, of the same weight; or 16 
pecks of \0lb. Scotch Troy, or 10 lb. 1 5 ox. avoirdupois, 
each.' ‘ ’ ‘ 

In some parts of Knapdale and Lorn, the boll is nine' 
"’kRCYi-E.] Y stone; 
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st<me ; and dry measures vary in these parts nearly in Ae 
same proportion. 

At Inveraray, oats, barley, and malt, are measured by. > 
a hrlot o( 343&>IS3 cubic inches ; equal to one hrlot, tvro 
pints, one mutchkin, Scotch standard measure; which 
mahes. Ae, boll (of four firlots) 7.S58^ per^ cent, better 
than Ae. Scotch standard measure, and equal to six 
bushels one pech nine pints 10.2 cubic inAes, English 
standard measure. 

t » 

In Kintyre, oats, barley, or bear and malt, were fpr 
time immemorial sold. by. a heaped peck, of which the 
standard lay wiA the dean of guild in Campbelton. ' Of 
this measure. 17 pecks, made, and. still, make, the Kintyre 
boll from August ta Fatrickmos, and-only Id from that 
date toi Ac new crop; and the divisions of the boll, are 
regulated by Ae same proportions. ‘ As measuring byr Ac 
lyaped peck had been long considered as inconvenient 
arid’ inaccurate, it wa&agreed on m the year 1782, by the 
heritors of Ae distridl, justices of the peace, and magis* 
trates of the borough, that Ae heaped peck Aouldi be. 
converted into a striked one, which should contain ex> 
aflly the same quantity. This was accordingly done wi A 
great care and attention, and the new striked peck, cor- 
responding to the old, was committed to the dean of 
guild, and has been since the standard of the distriA. 
The dimensions of it are 12 English inAes diameter, 
equally wide throughout, and 10 and a tenth English 
incites deep. The contents of it in cutnc inches are 
1(142.28£76*; which makesthe Kintyre boll 19418.85792 
cubic inches, before Patrickmas, and 18276.57216 after 


* Equal to 1 1 Scotch pints, and a very little mors than two thirdiof 
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* 

it*; The first is equal to nine Winchester bushels and 
65.03112 cubic inches (about -jV of a bushel) and equal 
to one boll eight pecks 1.61788 lippie, Linlithgow stands 
ard measure. The latter is equal to 8 and a half Win- 
chester bushelsf, excepting 2.0394 cubic inches, and td 
one boll 6 pecks, lippies Linlithgow. 

At Inveraray, the peck of potatoes contains 14 pints 
and one mutchkin, ale measure. At Campbelton, it 
contains about nine English wine gallons, and is given 
heaped } and generally weighs about 56li. avoirdu- 
pois. 

Beans and pease are sold in Kintyre by the old peck 
striked, or by a measure one third less than that for oats 
and bear. Lineal and liquid measures are the same mth 
the Scotch standards. Butter, cheese, tallow, hay, wool, 
and lint, are sold by the stone of 24/5. avoirdupois. 
Butcher meat by the pound of 24 ounces avoirdupois at 
Inveraray, and of 16 ounces at Campbelton. The her- 
ding barrel contains 32 English gallons of wine measure, 
or 67.28 customary ale pints of 109.866 cubic inches 
each. • 

The inconveniences occasioned by such a diversity of 
weights and measures as prevail over all the kingdom, are 
so many and so great, that it is astonishing how they 
have been so long endured. By one of the articles of 
the Union it is enabled, “ That the same weights and 
“ measures shall be used throughout the united kingdom, 
“ as are now established in England.” Might not the 
Sheriffs, justices, and magistrates, of all counties, dis- 
tridb, and boroughs, convert the weights an8 measures 


• A lippie more, or of a boll, for. town dues, is givjn with 

every boll delivered in Campbelton. 

The Winchester bushel contains 2150.42 cubic inches. The Linlith- 
gow boU standard meatnre, 12822096. 

T 2 ' of 
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of all places under tlicir jurisdifHoii to a conformity with 
these standards, and take every legal measure to enforce 
the use of them ? Every person interested in giving and 
receiving by the old usages, would soon learn how much 
of the new would be equal to the old ; and in a short 
time, all would be reconciled to a change which wquld be 
attended with such happy consequences. The wisdom 
of our Legislature will not surely allow the present 
confusion in these matters to be of. much longer conti- 
nuance. 

As several counties in Scotland have published lately 
their resolutions of applying for an Aft of Parliament, for 
having all kinds of grain, potatoes, &c. sold by weight, 
as in Ireland ; it is hoped that such an aft will be obtain- 
ed, and be produftive of much good. 

By Aft of Parliament (31 Geo. III.) the Winchester, 
bushel should weigh — 

lb. avoird. 


Of Oats, 

" 

— Bigg, — 

— Rye, 

— Wheat, 


38 

49 

42 

^7 
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In order to have a statistical view of the whole county, 
the following Table of the insular parts of it (which do 
not fall within the Writer’s particular province) is given 
along with the annexed Table for the continental part 
of it. 



Valued lent. 

Rc-iU 

Population 

Increase 


PARISHES. 


rent. 

ill 

m 

m 40 

extent m 


£■ 

£• 

1755. 

1795. 

years. 

sq. miles 

3 Of Mull (iiK'ludO 
in? IcoInakiU 5c C 







7-14 11 10 

77U 

5281 

8016 

2729 

425 

Ulva, 3 

i Of Tvree and Coll, 

280 10 r 

3000 

2702 

3457 

755 

52 

1 Of /ura and Co-7 
lonsay, 3 

280' 18 5 

165C 

1097 

1858 

761 

125 

Citmore (united? 
toAppin}, \ 

208 13 0 

2850 

894 

1121 

• 227 

15 

S Of Hay, 

739 18 2 

8000 

53M 

9500 

4155 

370 

1 Of Giglia and Cara, 

133 15 0 

750 

514 

614 


13 

JKlan-muclc, Rum, 7 
and Canuay 3 

87 10 7 

701 

650 

950 

300 

63 


2541 17 9 

JilXH 

16482 

25516 




From this and the annexed Table for the continent, the 
whole county will be found to be : 

Valued rent, 12,466 5 10 ^ 

Real rent, 112,752 0 0 

Population in 1755, 61,575 

Population in 1795, 74,471 

Increase in 40 years, 12,906 

Extent in square miles, .... 3800 


* Tliose lie in tlie parisli of Sma/J Isles^ but belong to this county. 
The population of that parUh in 1755 was 943, of ■which 650 may be 
placed to these islands. In 1768 f.Ian-muck contained 173, Rum U03, 
^jid Canna 333; in all 707 souls- StaU Acc, cf SmaU 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE STATISTICAL TABLE FOR THE 
CONTINENT. 

I 

The valued rent, as observed before (Chap. II.), was 
fixed in 1751, and was then half the real rent, after de- ' • 

dufting public burthens*. As the real rent is now to the 
valued, nearly as nine to one ; it follows, that the real 
rent is advanced about four and a half times since that » 

period, taking the whole continent at an average. The 
price of cattle in that period has risen nearly, though not 
^together, in the same proportion. And though there 
arc many complaints, sometimes well founded, of the 
rents being too high, yet it is certain that the people in 
general are in a much more comfortable situation than ' 
they were, and in a progressive state of improvement. 

They are better clothed, better fed, and better lodged, 
and the greater p.art of them enjoy the means of happi- 
ness in a degree unknown to former generations. They 
have therefore, in general, more cause to be contented 
chan to murmur : and, to do them justice, they are com- 
monly more given to the first, than to the last of these 
dispositions. ’ 

After deducing the extent under water, and a third of 
the extent under wood (See Chap. I.), that proportion 
of it being generally enclosed, the average rent of the 


• The principal public burthens aiTedingthe rents or land at present, 
are the cess, being ili. SJ. on the pound of valued rent, and amounting, 
over the whole county, to 1558 1. 5t. j ministers stipends, and school- 
masters salaries, about 125/. to each parish (two of them, Inveraray and 
Campbelton, being double charges), which, at an average, contain above 
100 square miles each; road-money, being 1/. on the pound valued 
rent; and a small assessment, wider the name of rogue-money and fox- 
money. 

remaining 
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remaining ground is about 3S/. 8x. per square mile, or 
’Itid. per acre, taking only the continent; but if the 
islands are included, it will be about 29/. ^s. per square 
mile, or \4:d. per acre. 

The column for proprietors, exhibits the number in 
every parish, but the amount of it is considei-aUiy more 
than the real number, which is 155 (as in Ghap. II.)^ 
many of them, being proprietors in seVera! parishes. Iti ^ 
like manner, many of the number in the column of fani 
mers, hold possessions or farms in more than one par^b, . 
and fell to be numbered in each of them. 

The next column marks the population in 1755; ac^ 
cording to the returns then made to Dr. W tfisTER. Fhjih 
comparing it with thfe presj^t population, in the next 
column, it appears, that in the last 40 years there haS 
been aii increase of 3872. This increase is owing to the 
greater population of the borough of Campbfelton, an I 
of the villages of Oban and Tarbett. The increase n 
these during the above period, is about 5000. The ^ if* 
ference between thi^s and 3872 above, shows that he 
country has in that time lost 1128 of its number. This 
decrease would be still more considerable, if we should 
dedu(H: the additional numbers employed since in the 
slate-quarries of Esdale and Balechelish, and in the mines 
of Strontian. 

How different is the case, when we look at the Table 
for the insular part of the county, into which sheeps 
stocks arc but now finding their way ? The increase there 
is 9034 ; above one-third. 

Upon comparing the present population of the conti- 
nent with its extent, it appears there are about 1 8 souls 
to the square mile * ; but taking the whole county, in- 

* Britain and Ireland, taken together, allow about 1 } S to the square 
mile. 

Y 4 eluding 
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eluding the Isles, the number of souls to the square mile 
's about 19; which allows near 26 acres to each person, 
gbout two of them arable. The whole rent divided among 
the whole inhabitants, leaves about 30/. to each. 

From the columns which state the number of paupers, 
jmd the annual funds for their relief, it will evidently 
appear that they are but miserably provided for. The 
pittance which falls to the share of each of them in the 
ygar (about 9/. 8d.), will hardly buy them shoes, if they 
should be able to beg. If there were no law in their fa- 
vour, humanity alone should procure them more atten- 
iion. The proportion of paupers to the other inhabi- 
tants, is nearly as one to -50. 

- From the columns for cattle, it will be found, that for 
one horse there are nearly six cows and Si sheep. And, 
from comparing their numbers with the extent of ground 
(after dedufting for wood and water, as before), it will be 
found that for one horse, six cows, and 34 sheep, there 
are at an average 157 acres ; or nearly three and a fifth 
horses, 19 and a fifth cows, and 109 sheep to the square 
mile. From this calculation, one should suppose the 
numbers in the Table to be too low; although much of 
the ground is no doubt of a very inferior quality, and 
much of it under a bad system of management. 

The extent of the parishes is generally stated lower 
than in the Statistical Accounts, which seem not to have 
always made a sufficient allowance for the windings of 
roads, and irregularities of surface. Still the extent 
given in the Table may possibly be found to be fully 
high. 
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PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE DIFFERENT. 

PARISHES, . 

CHIEFLY FROM THE STATISTICAL ACCOUNTS. 

i 

1. Southend (or KitcolumkUl and Kilblaan ) — is the 
most southern part of Argyleshire. About three-fourth* 
of this parish (estimating by the valued rent) have been 
measured, and the proportion of arable to pasture found 
to be nearly as one to five. The possessions are gcnerallf 
moderate, lime is witfiin reach, and a great deal of new 
land is brought into cultivation. There are few enclo- 
sures; no green crops but potatoes, imd some sm^ 
patches of clover, j There are seven heritors, of whom 
none at present generally reside in it. It distills about; 

, 400 bolls of bear, and sends about twice as much to be; 
distilled in Canipbclton. It is bare of ^ woods; hut, if ^ 
planted, they would grow well. The soil in general is. 
good, and capable of great improvement. There ai£ in 
this parish 319 families. ’ . f)f- 

' 2. Campbelton (or Kilkerran, Kilcoustan , . Kilmichael and 
Kilkivan united) — affords much scope for, agricultural 
improvement. More than half of it has been measured, 
and the proportion of arable to other grounds is nearly as 
two to seven. It has no woods ; abounds in liqaestone, 
has some marl, shell-sand, and sea-ware. Campbelton 
'was the capital of the Scottish or Dalreudinian Kings, 
from Fergus the son of Erc, to Kenneth the son of 
Alpin. The town contains about five-eighths of the in- 
habitants in the parish. The chief branches of business 
carried on in the town, are distilling and the buss her- 
ring fishery. The first is profitable to the undertakers, 
but hurtful to the public ; the last is advantageous to the 

public. 
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public, but unprofitable to the undertakers. The state 
of lIcenKd stills in this place was latcl 7 as fdloTTs : 

No. of stills. 4 Bolls distilled. Produce in gallons. 

3.2 7634. 26150 

Of the above about .5000 bolls are reckoned to be tl^c 
produce of the parish. ‘ 

Of the fishing business in this place, the following is 
the average of seven years preceding 1794.. Since that 
time it has been rather worse. 

Vessels. ^ Tons. Men. Barrels of herrings. 

300| ' 6743- , 7412 

Every vessel, with her materials, is' worth from 600/. 
to 1000/. Ever)' fishing, from first to last, takes up 
commonly about four months ; and it appears from the 
above, that only between 10 and 11 barrels fall to the 
share of ^ch man, for the toil and expense, and risk ► 
of such a perlbd. His meat and wages, with the price 
of cask and salt, will generally amount to more than the 
whole value of his fishing ; and the bounty (supposing it 
30r. a ton, and well paid, which often it is not), is a 
< poor compensation for the stock, risk, and charges of 
the vessel. Kir. Knox,' in his ^History of the Herring 
Fisheries, gives a minute statement of the expenses and 
returns of a fishing voyage ; and finds the gain (after an 
outfit of 945/. 7r.) to be only ‘21. 6/. "Id. It is astonish- 
ing that a business wliich experience, as well as calcula- 
tion, shows to be unprofitable, is so long persevered in ; 
and it is much to' be regretted, that the largest capital 
employed in trade in the county (between 40,000/. and 
50,000/.), together with about 800 (reckoning carpenters 
and coopers) of our most a£Iivc and adventurous men, 
should be employed in so unprofitable a manner. Had 
this capital, and these hands, been employed for 40 
years past in commerce, manufadhircs, and agriculture, 

the 
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the gain to the adventurers, and to the countf, must 

have been very considerable. This business, however, 
is of advantage to the State, as it is a nursery for seamen, 
and as all that is gained from the sea is so much clear 
profit. The duty too, upon the materials which they use, 
is so much added to the re^'enue ; and the employ which 
the fisheries give to people in the wrious other branches 
of trade oonnefted with them, such as coopers, ship* 
carpenters, blacksmiths, joiners, block-makers, spinners, 
net-makers, sail and rope-makers, &c. is so much gam to 
* the community. 

3. Killean and Kilchenzie. — In this parish, of which a 
considerable part has also been measured, the proportion 
of arable to other grounds is computed to be nearly as 
one to six. It sows about 2131 bolls of oats, 302 of bear, 
28 of beans, 20 of pease, 531 of potatoes, and 16 of 
flax-seed. Ploughs 174, carts 292. Distillers three, 
publicans seven. Seldom any residing heritor. Little 
lime, much sea-ware, a patch or two of black wood. 

4. SaJaU and Skipness. — This parish sows about 15 

bolls oats, one of bear, and four of potatoes, for each 
merk land, at an average. Employs about 300 men in 
the boat-fishing, during the herring season. Each makes 
from 6/. to 15/. or sometimes 20/. in the season, accord- 
ing to the attention bestowed, and the abundance or 
scarcity of herrings. In this parish there is some plant- 
ing, and a considerable quantity of natural wood j some 
of it not so well taken care of as it ought. There are seve- 
ral old buildings, one vitrified, and the ruins of a mo- . 
nastery. * 

5. Kilcalmonel and Kilheny. — This parish sows 1671 
bolls of oats, of bear, 4r80 of potatoes, 12 of flax- 
seed. 
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Seed. ^ Has six busses, SO boats, 76 carts,, and 143 

ploughs. Turnips have been sown in this parish for 

some years ; also some beans, cabbage, and clover, but 

to no great extent. The average return of oats two and 

a half, of bear sixj of potatoes ten } or, from the acre, 

two bolls and a half of oats, four and a half of bear, and 

20 of potatoes, Kintyre measure. There is a considera.. 

ble extent of wood,^ , 

6. South Knapdale — is mostly rough and mountainous; 
has several woods, one of them so old as to be for service 
in ship-building. The arable part, though not exten- 
sive, Is capable of much improvement. But the greatest 
part of the parish is better adapted for sheep than for 
t'illagc. ^ 

"7. North Knapdkle — has a considerable proportion of 
arable ground^ (though the general appearance is hilly), 
as may be judged from the teinds having been valued, in 
1629, at 262 bolls, with 18/. Sterling of money. 

8. Kihnartin — has a large proportion of good arable 
soil, and a vast quantity of waste land, which is capable 
of improvement. Of one estate, consisting of 3822 
acres, 1026 are arable. In this parish there are 42 
ploughs, and only 12 carts ; though a great deal of the 
arable land is plain. This single circumstance may serve 
to show the. tardy progress of agriculture. 

9. Glassaric — is partly under sheep, partly in tillage. 
The rent of above 200 of the tenants in this parish is 
under 30/. each. There arc about 40 more, who pay 
each from 30/. to 250/. About 30 boats are occasionally 
employed in the herring fishery, each manned with four 
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' people, who are supposed to clear each from 20/. to 25/. 
a season. 

r • 

10. Ctaign'uh. — la this parish five farmers .pay above 
50/. rent, and 48 . are under that sum. There are 32 
plouglis, and 38 boats. 

11. KUbrandon and KUckatian.—ln this parish there are 
55 ploughs, and 80 carts.' The returns are, from oats 
three to four, from bear five, from potatoes 8 to 16'. 
The 'tenants on tlie principal estate in this parish (Lord 
Bb£adalb^ne’s) are of late restrifted in the proportion of 
arable land which they are allowed to plough ; by which- 
^ey may be enabled to do their land more justice, and 
to reap better crops. 

^ 4 

12. Kilninver and KUnulfort. — ^The light plough with 

two horses, and without a driver, is generally used ; and 
most of the farmers have carts. Of late, some of the low 
arable farms have been divided, each into three or foury 
small farms, and enclosed. This measure has excited a 
spirit of industry and emulation, equally advantageous to ^ 
the tenant and to' the landlord. « , - 9. 

13. Kilmare and Kilbride. — ^Two, instead of four horses, 

are now commonly used in the plough. . The common 
returns are, from bear five to six, from oats three to four. 
Of thirteen heritors, only four reside in the parish. There 
-are from 15 to 20 sloops employed in the coasting and 
fishing business, and one vessel, above 250 tons, in the 
Baltic trade. , , . J 

14. Krdchifttan oXiA Muckairtt . — In this parish there are 
53 ploughs, and 100 carts. The woods, at each cutting, 

' bring 
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• » 
bring from 15<G0O/. to 16,000/. In this parish lies th« 

Beregonium of Buchanan. A wooden pipe, which eon- 
dufted water to this place, was discovered a few years ago ■ 
by a man who had been casting peats. Stat. Ace, 

15. Appin — ^is united into one parish with the Islmd 
of Lismore. A great part of this district is converted 
Hito sheep-walks, some of them 'of vast extent. One s , 
possession is from 18 to 20 Scotch miles long. Many 
parts of this parish are adapted for tillage, as well as- for 
pasturage'. It aboudSs in woods, natural and planted^, 

A slate-<juarry is wrought in it, and there are several 
appearances of lead-ore. The whole parish contains 9S2® ' 

souls, of which 2W5 are in Appin. In l755 the whold 
parish contained 2812 j of which, supposing the pOpuIa- 
tion to have been in the same proportion as now, Appin 
should- contain 1918, and Lismore 894. 

« 

16; Morvm . — Of 32 farmrin this parish, 2f2 are mostly *• 

tinder sheep, and occupied by gentlemen and stored 
masters', teniare occnpied by snnRdl tenants.* Some of the 
larger possessions are front JKHJiO to -7000 acres. There 
are some large and .valtable natural froods. During * 
seven years riiat these woods were in cutting lately, it is 
computed thitt from- 8000/. to‘ 1 0,000 /.- were expended 
in*the various operations of cutting, piling, burning, lead- 
ing, peeling of bark, &c. : an immense advantage to the 
poor, as wdl as the proprietors. There are in the parish 
about 100 small fishing boats, and 14 or 15 of a larger ► 
s jre ; one of them of 20 tons burthen. About 70 tons of 
kelp are made yearly, at the expense of about 30r. per ton. ' . 

17. Ardnamurchan (with Sufiar/)— is but a part of the 
parish so called } the rest of it lies in the county of Inver- 
ness. 
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ress. It IS for the most part hilly; The distri<Sk of Ard- 
namurchan contains 276 families, and 1504 souls j Sunart 
183 families, and' 1038 souls. The rental in the Table isr 
exclusive of the return of kelp, mines, and woods. The ^ 
kelp made yearly is about 60 tons ; the present yearly 
returns of the mines are 300 tons, of which the pror 
prietor gets one-eighth in pigs, free of all charges. The 
woods occupy above 3000 acres, and yielded at last cut-' 
ting, when many of them were old, 14,000/. The yearly 
average crops of the two distrifls are computed to be 
400 bolls of bear, 1628 of oats, and 1 1,000 barrels of 
potatoes. 

18. Kthiudie — is also partly in Argyleshlre, and partly* 
In Inverness-shire. In that part of it which lies in Ar- 
gylesliire, thera are, besides the cattle mentioned in the 
Statistical Table, above 1000 goats. The whole parish 
contains 408 1 souls ; and, in 1 7 55, . it contained 3093 : 
of which, by the rule of proportion, 1067 should have 
been in that part of it which lies in tliis county, and , 
which now contains ] 100. 

A 

19. Glenurchay and- Ifajhail " — mostly under the sheep • 
system, like the other higher parts of the county. There 
are in it several natural woods, and some planting. 

20. Kllchrenan and Daiavich^—-A.niiii« landstare divided 
into it^eld and outfield. The outfield is three years under- 
oats, and three years ley. The infield is in four divisions, 
potatoes, bear, oats, oats or ley. A few gentlemen, how- 
ever, are introducing a. better system, and plough witlk 
two horses, without a driven 
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21. Inveraray . — The woods and plantings about In- 
veraray are the most valuable and extensive in the county. 
The greatest attention is also paid, by the Duke of Ar- 
GTLE, to every agricultural improvement, and to the- 
rearing of cattle. But the small tenants in this parish, 
as iri other places, follow generally the old system. To 
Ais, and Ae other parishes bordering on Lochfine, the 
herring fishing is of vast advantage. 

22. Lochgoilhead and Kilmorich , — rough and mountain- 

oos, with a small proportion of arable land, and a con- 
siderable quantity of woods. It is mostly under sheep. 
There are three tenants in it, whose rent is above 200/. 
five above 100/. five above 50/. and the rest from 10/. 
to 40/. ' I ■ 

“ ; 23. Strachur and Stralachlan. — This parish sows about 
S12 bolls ’of oats, 104 of bear, and 126 of potatoes. Pro- 
duce, 1092 of oats, 613 of bear, and 151? of potatoes.. 
.About 100 bolls meal are yearly imported, but an equi-. 
^valent is sold in bear and potatoes. The parish is mostly 
under sheep. The rent' of one farm is about 200/. ; of 
several about 100/. ; of some not more than 20/. About 
4500 acres are underwood, and reckoned to draw about 
6000/. when cut at Ae end of 20 years. The bark of 
Ae oak brings the greatest part of the money that is 
given for Ac woods. From 20 to 30 boats, each with 
four men, are occasionally employed in fishing herrings. 

% 

■ 24. Inver chaolan.—'Mcntly under sheep, some of them' 
of the Cheviot breed, which thrive well. The return of 
oats is from three to four •, of bear from four to five- 
A gentleman farmer who follows the new system, wiA 
.. . ' 5.- intervening 
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intervening green crop^, has doubled this retum^ which 
cannot fail of inducing others to follow his example. 

» ! 

24. Kilmodanf or Gletidaruel. — In this parish there are 

24 ploughs, and 28 carts. The rent of the best arable 

land is from 15/.^ to 20x. the acre. >r • • •. ' 

( 

. ** . r ■ ■ 

26. Kilfimn — sows 765 bolls of oats, 111 of bcar,47jb 
of potatoes. The returns of oats are stated above three i 
of bear above six } and of potatoes at 20 j so that, after 
deducting the seed, there remains for consumption 1530 
bolls of oats, 666 of bear, 3306 of potatoes. The bear 
is mostly distilled. In good seasons little is imported. 
There are 21 fishing boats, with four men to each. The 
fishing to each share from 10/. to 24/. and as much for 
the owner of the boat. This parish has 1 1 public-houses, 
86 ploughs, 58 carts. 

27. Dunoon — sows of bear and oats about 1000 bolls, 
which give above four returns, and from 150 to 200 bolls 
of potatoes, which give from 15 to 20 rettirns. The 
number of ploughs 85. 


Particulars respePing'the Statistical Table for tbt insular parts 
. <f Argyleshire, chiefly from the Statistical Accounts. 

MuU-^k for the most part rough and moimtainous. 
It is divided into three parishes, Torasa, Kilninian, and 
Kilfineachan, and Kilviceuen united. The parish of 
Torasa, called in the county-books Torasa and Penny- 
gown, contains 1733 souls. In 1755 it contained 1012. ■ 
Its valued rent is 208/, 2x. 4d.; its real rent above 2000/. 
Before the valuation it was divided into penny lands, of 
AXSTLE.] z which 
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it contained SSff. This {»rish contains 
woods, inuallj cot for charcoal ; makes from 90 to 100 
tons of kelp jtaxlj. There arc some red deer in Its 
moontains. ' 

:KUmman — is computed to be 12 miles long, and from 
10 to 12 broad. Its valued rent is 329/. 3x. ; its real 
rent aboBt 8000/. The heritors arc live, of whom two 
reside. The paupers vary from 70 to 100, and the yearly 
distribution to them from 12/. to 15/. Before the va- 
luation it was divided into 109t penny lands, with 10| 
merk lands. Its population is 3281. In 1755 it was 
2590. It is reckoned to contain 3000 black cattle (of 
all ages) ; 400 horses, and 4500 sheep. It makes from 
170 to 180 tons of kdp yearly, at the expense of about 
30/. per ton. The soil and climate of this parish, and 
of the whole Island, are both very indifFercnt. The oats 
are mostly of the small black kind, of which more than , 
two bolls go to make one of meal. The common return 
is three seeds. The fields arc manured by folding cattle 
on them, and by shell-sand, after which four or five crops 
of oats are taken successively. The best land could not 
be long fertile under such wretched management. 

The parish of Kilfincachnn and Kilvifeuen is computed 
to be 22 miles in length, and varying from 3 to 12 in 
breadth. Its population is 3002 ; in 1755 it was 1685. 
The valued rent 207/. 6/. 6rf. j the real rent 2711/. 
Before the valuation it was divided into penny lands, of 
vthich it contained 37^, besides merk lands. The 
oats are mostly of the small black kind. Sheep stocks 
have been lately introduced. The kelp made annually 
varies from 70 to 150 tons, as the price varies j the in- 
dustry being in proportion to the encouragement. There 

' - % is 
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k good firetsstonc in the parish, and several appearances 
of coal. There arc six proprietors, of whom three re- 
side. The number of paupers 60} the yearly distributioa 
to them is from 5/. to 6A In this parish lies Icoimkill 
(the property of the Duke of Argtle), celebrated for 
its monastery, founded by St. Columba } which was for 
ages the seat of learning and sanfbty. Inch-Kenneth, 
celebrated by the classical pen of Dr. Johnson, in his 
beautiful Latin Ode to it, lies also in this parish. Mull 
exports yearly about 1500 black cattle, exclusive of 500 
which come first from Tyree and Coll. 

Tyree and CoU.— Tyree belongs to the Duke of Argtle; 
Coll partly to the Duke of Argtle, and partly to Mr. 
M*Lban of CoU. Both have been measured, and found 
to contain about 25,000 acres. Tyree is 1 1 miles in 
length, and above two in breadth; Coll, 14 in length, 
and near two in breadth. The valued rent of Tyree is 
19S/. 16/. } of CoU, 87/. 14/. 1(L% the real rent of 

both about 2000/. In Tyree there are 2446 souls, 1800 
black cattle (of which 260 are yearly exported, and 70 
killed at home), 600 sheep, 1400 horses (of a very smaU 
breed), 160 ploughs, and 270 farmers. In CoU there arc 
1041 souls, 1300 black cattle (of which 259 are exported, 
and so killed at home), 500 sheep, and 500 horses, 34 
ploughs, and 97 farmers. In 1755, the number of souls 
in Tyree was 1509, and in CoU 1193. The paupers in 
Tyree are 50, in CoU 34 ; the annual distri^tion to each 
is about 3/. Tyree makes 145 tons of kdp, CoU 55. 
Tyree abounds in fine marble, and has excellent fishing 
banks, and a great deal of dry warm sandy soil, the 
fittest, perhaps, in the kingdom for the cultivation of 
tobacco, if that were aUowed. The general S 3 rstem of 
furnlng is extremely bad, and the returns are conse- 

z 2 quently 
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quently very poor. Two men and two horses ciit the 
sward with what is called the ristky and then two men 
and five horses, with a plough, turn the fur. In a soil 
so generally dry andiree, all this might be done by one 
man and two tolerable horses, by which the labour of 
two men and five horses might be saved for every plough. 
The oats are mostly of the small black kind ; the returns 
are, from oats about two and a half, from bear about 
four, and from potatoes in lazy-beds five ; in drills, some* 
times 16 or more. Before the venation, Tyree was 
divided into maillandsy of which it contained 1006} Coll 
into merk lands, of which there were 29. 

• ' • • . 4 • : . * ’ 

LUmore — is about eight miles long and two broad; the 
soil is very fertile, lying mostly on lime-stone, and 
abounding in marl. It contains 61 merk lands. .Tl^ 
rents are for the most p^t paid in kind, and personal 
services exafked by some of the lan 41 ords. <. .. ? 

^ ^^jira and Colonsay. — This, in the county-books, is called 
the parish of Killearnadil and Kilchattan. The Island of 
Jura is computed to be 2 1 miles long, and from five to six 
broad. It consistsof 27 farms, of vvhicli 12 areinpasturage, 
and 15 in pasturage and tillage. It contains 20 t families, 
and 929 souls. In the adjacent islands of Scarba, Longa, 
and Belnahua, are IS families, and 21 1 souls; most of them 
employed in the slate quarries of Belnahua. - These, with 
Jura, make the parish of Killearnadil, of which the valued 
rent is 77/. for. Bd. There are some red deer in the 
hills of Jura; .md its sheep, of which many are of the 
old white-faced breed, have remarkably fine wool. In 
Colonsa and Oronosa (or parish of Kilchattan), there are 
• IS t families, and souls. The valued rent is 209/. 
7/. \d. i the extent about 8000 acres, of which 2000 are 

arable. 
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arable. The parish of Kilchattan, was divided into 274 
merk lands j that of Killearnadil into 26y. 

Bay — except one small property, belongs to Mr. Camp- 
PELL of Shawfidd. It is computed to be 24 miles long, 
and from 16 to 20 broad. It abounds in com and cattl*, 
and a kad mine has been long wrought it it. It exports 
yearly about 2000 black cattle, a considerable number of 
horses, and a great quantity of linen yarn. Ffom the 
skill and attention of the proprietor, who resides here for 
some time every year, this valuable island is rapidly im'- 
proving. Before the last valuation of the county, this 
island was estimated in penny lands, the amount of which 
made 220/. 6/. 2t/. Scots. , r 

Gigha and Cara— consist of 16 farms. Gigha was 
formerly divided into 30 merk lands, and Cara rated 
at IOj. Sd. Scots. Theye are four proprietors in the 












cokclusiok. 
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UPON the whole, the principal improvements that 
promise to promote the best interests of this county, are 
such as have been specified at large in the course of the 
preceding chapters } especially the endosing and draining 
of lands, the introducing of green crops, and of a proper 
rotation ; the improvement of waste grounds, planting, 
and watering pasture and meadow grounds, building more 
comfortable and convenient farm houses and offices, at> 
tending more to the improvement of the native breed 
of cattle and sheep, or at least a better woolled breed' 
than the black-faced kind* ; as abo encouraging im- 
provements by leases of a proper length, and encouraging 
population; by giving moderate possessions to farmers, and 
proper accommodation to cottagers, and by encouraging 
fisheries, and introducing manufafbires. 

The rural economy, or agriculture of this county, can- 
not suggest many hints for the improvement of any other. 
Perhaps the thatching with heather roofs, as #as ob- 
served to be the practice in some parts of tlus county, 
may be the most deserving of the attention of other 
distri£ls, particularly in the Highlandsf. 

* The great advantages to be yet expected from aheep-farmuig, depend 
on our hnproviog the woo), and manufadluring it at home. Attentum 
in choosing the best tups and dams, and stocicing the grass lightly, will 
soon improve any breed. 

f Some have been so sensible of the advantage of heather roofs, as to 
use them in the viciwty of Edinburgh. One or two of them may be 
•ecaatEatt Calder. 

The 
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The Writer cannot conclude his Report, without apo- 
logizing for unavoidable defefls, smd involuntary mis- 
takes, for some such there must be, though it is hoped 
they are few, and of little moment. • Devoted to pursuits 
of a different nature, he studied agriculture only as a 
relaxation, and praflised it only on a small glebe. Sen- 
sible, therefore, of not being so well qualihed as he could 
wish, for at least some parts of the task assigned him, 
'he undertook it with hesitation, and performed it with 
difHdence. He acknowledges, with gratitude, the aid 
and encouragement which the Duke of Argyle, with 
his usual patriotic spirit, gave to the work, and the ready 
co-operation of his men of business, and of many other 
gentlemen, who, with the utmost alacrity, gave every in- 
formation in their power. He regrets that all had not 
the like spirit, and that many gentlemen were absent in 
the service of their country, whose plans and surveys, 
could they be obtained, would have led to fuller infor- 
mation, and greater exaflness. Had all the county been 
surveyed, and could these surve3rs be obtained, a statisti- 
cal table for every parish, specifying the extent of every 
farm, with the quantity and quality of its different soils, 
together with the number of cattle, and the rent of it, 
'would be highly useful and satisfadlory. On this minute 
plan, the Writer at first proceeded, but for various rea- 
sons, he was obliged to drop it, as he found it could not 
as yet be accomplished. 

The greater part of this county being only in the in- 
fancy of improvement, a minute detail of praftices which 
are given up in other parts of the kingdom, where im- 
provements have made greater progress, would be of little 
service. The Writer thought it, therefore, of more con- 
sequence to enlaige on tl^ose things which, in his opinion, 
ought to be done, than on some of those things wbich 
2 4 - ape 
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aftually doingr' He hopes that many of the hints and 
improvements in agriculture, which he has suggested, 
may be of use in the present state of the county. The 
better to recommend them, he has frequently illustrated 
them by giving examples of their beneficial effefts in 
other parts of the kingdom ; and he can add, that his 
own experience, so far as it goes, corresponds with those 
examples, and enables him to recommend the most of 
those improvements with the greater confidence in their 
utility. 

In order to bring a work of this nature, on any future 
occasion, to greater perfeftion than can be done at once, 
it is much to be wished, that intelligent gentlemen, and 
farmers, woidd keep an accurate account of any experi- 
ments which they make in their different lines, as breeders 
of cattle, or improvers of land ; with any hints which 
their observation or experience may suggest, for the im- 
provement of the country. 

This would be satisfaftory to themselves, and might 
be useful to the public. The Writer of this, feeling him- 
self the want of such aids, heartily wishes that any who 
may take up the business again, may, in addition to his 
labours, be fortunate enough to have the assistance of 
such useful materials. To that business from which all 
derive their subsistence, all should, if possible, contrW 
bute something. ' • 
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Public burthens, • 

S96 

Rabbits, ... 

4s7 

Rennet, ... 

S49 

Rent, .... 

41 

Repairs, ... 

16 

Ridges, ... 

78 

Roads, • . . 

894 

Rotation of crops, . 

76 

Royal boroughs, • • 

15 

Rye, . - e . 

99 

Salt laws, ... 

305 

Schools and schoolmasters. 

48 

6ea>ware, ... 

815 

Sereiccs, ... 

44 

Sheep, ... 

855 

Shdl-aand, ... 

815 

Sizeof farms, > ^ 

25 

Slates, ... 

13 

Smearing, ... 

865 

Small fruit, • 

K6 

Soil and surface, - . 

7 
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Sowing time, • • lOS 

Sttte of property, - 1» 

Statistical TaUe (remarks on), 

Tithes, . . « 

Tillage, • • • 

Trees (siae of), • • 

Turnip, • , A 

Valued rent, ■ • 

Villages, • • • 

Wastes, . . • 

Water, « . • « 

Watering, - ' • • 

Weeding, • . • 

Weights and measures^ • 
Wheat, • • • 

Willow, . « - 

'i^oods, ... 

Wool, • • SSI, 

Teast, .... 


THE END. 
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Barley. Isle of^hanet. 

— —.1 Norftdk. - 
Naked. 

i Winter. , 

Beans. Small Essex,. 

Tick. 

— Mazagan. 

Broom. Common yellow. 

Buck, or French woeat. 

Burnet. 

Cabbage. Gibbs* true drum- 
bead, {on cattle. 

■ — ■ ■ Scotch. 

American. 

■■■' Large red. 

... — - , II, _ I.ong-sided. 

■ White turnip above 

ground. 

— ' - Purple ditto ditto, or 
Kohl rabL 

■ ' White turnip under 

ground. 

.1 — — — Tall green borecole. 
■ ' ' - - Tall purple ditto. 
» ■ — " Siberian hardy 
sprouting. 

Carrot. Large thick orange, for 
cattle. 

Large thick red, ditto. 


Canary. 

Chicory. 

Clover. 


Common red. 
Perennial, or cow-grass. 
White Dutch. 

Yellow, trefoil, non- 
such, or black grass. 


Clover. 


Malta. 

Providential. 


Flax, or linseed. 

Furze. 

Gran. Meadow foztaiL 
" Meadow fescue. 

— — Sheep’s fescue. __ 

■ ■ Hardish fescue. 

■ Purple ditto. 

Float ditta 

— — Created dogstail. 

— — Rough cocksfoot. 

— — Tall oat-grass. 

— Yellow ditto. 

Meadow ditta 

Sweet vemaL 

— Great meadow. 

— Common ditto. 

Marsh ditto. 

' Compressed ditto. 

— — — Annual ditto. . . 

— Common ray-grass. 

— — Peacey ditto. 

— — Improved perennial da 

— Timothy. 

Yorkshire. 

With many ocher sorts. 

Hemp. Russian. 

— English. 

Honeysuckle. French. 

Lettuce. Lsi^ Coss. 

Lentils. SmaiS. 


Large. 
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Laeuk*, * 

Mangel vnirzd. 

Maw^ed. 

Me3icago», various sorts. 
MiUet. KM. 

White. . . , 

Mustard. Brown. ^ 

Oats. Early Essex. • 

_ I— Dutch brew. 

Tartarian. . 

■ p- Poland. 

-->■ Poutoc; 

Flanders. 
Caspian. 

— — Black. 


Jarsley. JPtain. 
i*ar8nipk^'*i»ar^c thick. 

Pea. Marlborough grey. 

— Earge grey rouncivah 
•— Early white. 

^ White boiling. 

— Pearl. 

Blue Prussian. 

»- Maple. * ^ A 

Potatoes. Ox-noble. _ 

- Xjate cbfunpion. . 

. -Large red. 

«. m Nicholson seedlidg. 

— Bomb-shell. 

Rib-grass. Lambs-tongue^W 
.=i Upright plantain. 
Rape, or colertai . 

* ^y®* .),< J..1H , ~r- 

Sainfoin. 

Saridella. . 

Tares. Spring. 

. Winter 

White. 

— Perennial 
Trefoil. Birdsfbot. • ' 

- Common, various sorts. 
Turnip. Early stone. 

White Norfolk. 
Norfolk beU. 
..‘iSMMde. 

Otcentop., 


Turnip. Red to}). ^ 

■ Large yellowi 

' . . — Globe. 

, — White tankard. 

. Green ditto. ■ s 

. Red-top ditto. 

■ I . Large Dutch.' 

' - True yellow Swediikj 

or ruta baga. 

« . White Swedism 

[IJ; Vetch. Kidney. 

— Chickling. 

Palc-flowcrcQ» 

. I - Everlasting. 

. II Great wood. 

Six-flowered. 

Tufted. 

Bush. . . I 

, Hoary. _ 

. .- Sainfoin. ^ 

— Red-flowered. 

■ Biennial. 

— Bastard. 

.— Broad^pdded. 

. Rougl^ 



Wrfd. 

Wheat. 
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Woad. 

Yarrow. 


r 

■-1 


sarbonne. 
Flat-podded. 
Hairy ditto. 
Narrow-leaved. 
Streaked. 
White-flowered. 
Wb^e-seeded. 
H^e-shoe. 
Milk. 

Liijuoricc. 

Red I.ammaS: 
Common wiiite. 
White hedge. 
White Siberian. 
Egyptian. 
Sicilian. 

Round African. 
Zealand, 

Cape. 

Dantzick. 
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